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FOREWORD 


WHY A NEW BOOK ON AN OLD SUBJECT? 


THE purpose of this volume is first, to offer a 
brief historical sketch of the expansion of our school 
curriculum from the original ‘‘three R’s” to its pres- 
ent array of elementary school subjects; second, to 
protest vigorously against that prevalent, though 
erroneous, attitude toward reading, which, making it 
a school subject in the intermediate grades, confines 
it to a definite period of the daily program and limits 
it almost exclusively to grade readers; and third, to 
present specific, practical, and constructive sug- 
gestions for the improvement of reading and also of 
the curriculum as a whole. 

The facts in our present courses of study are de- 
rived largely from subjects which previously tended 
to prepare the pupil for college and which are now, 
in large part, useless. In other words, the elementary 
schools have retained a large body of facts long since 
worthless, while the colleges offer a wide election of 
subjects preparatory for life. Since the vast majority 
of elementary school pupils never enter college, we 
recognize the need of modifying our present cur- 
ricula—especially in regard to the vital subject of 
reading—so that the learner may become better 
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qualified for effective participation in American 
democratic society, whether a pupil in school or a 
citizen in strenuous business life. Therefore, read- 
ing material for schools must be selected and pre- 
sented with a view of attaining the foregoing ob- 
jective. 

To demonstrate the wisdom of our conceptions in 
this particular, we shall present in this book illustra- 
tions of reading (grades four to eight) taken from 
actual classroom practice; examples of how to direct 
the reading of literature; and a section of the course 
of study in geography, history, and civics, organized 
in large units of thought with reading matter focused 
upon these. 
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CHAPTER I 


IMPORTANT FACTORS IN CURRICULUM 
DEVELOPMENT 


Tue founders of our present public school system 
proposed to make education general, whereas, before 
their time, it had been specialized, being accessible to 
only a few people of the privileged classes. To these 
it seemed the most feasible procedure to provide the 
general public with that kind of education then in 
vogue among the special classes—a course of study 
preparing the learner for college. 

Objectives of the early courses of study.—The 
possibilities of accomplishing these purposes were 
strengthened by the dominant psychological and 
sociological ideas of the time. John Milton had 
attempted to show that the rights of people are older 
than the rights of kings; and John Locke had said 
that men are “‘by nature all free, equal, and inde- 
pendent.’ Locke added to this doctrine of freedom 
and equality the tabula rasa theory, the purport of 
which is that the mind is a tablet on which can be 
impressed anything that the writer wishes to mark. 
Men are, accordingly, equal mentally, at least in 
potential achievement. 

Thomas Jefferson, who had read Locke, and who 
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was greatly influenced by him and others, like Rous- 
seau and Blackstone, embodied the ideas of these men 
in the Declaration of Independence which forms the 
basic sociological conception of our nation. The 
Declaration of Independence asserts that all men are 
created equal. Combining in the Declaration of In- 
dependence the psychology of Locke and the soci- 
ology of Jefferson, the philosophy was forged upon 
which rested the educational ideas of the day. 

The philosophy was further reinforced by certain 
current ideas. Prominent among these was the fact 
that since all knowledge could be given to all men, 
there was little concern about what persons were to 
be educated. The following tendency prevailed: 
pelted To proffer to any individual the varieties 
of knowledge which he by nature avoids, the doctrine 
being that what knowledge interests him he will get 
by himself.’! This ideal maintained that, ““‘What 
any man can do, I can do,” or, ““What any man has 
done, anybody else can do.”” Parents admonished 
their children that everything necessary to develop 
character and to secure the very best education, con- 
sisted in learning what they naturally shunned, and in 
continuing this process until the course of study was 
mastered. 

Ideals fostered.—Under such stimuli, fact and 
subject teaching were emphasized. Teaching efforts 
were directed mainly toward reading, arithmetic, 
spelling, writing, and later, geography and history. 


Mc) “Error of Puritanism.” Education, p. 42. E. L. Thorndike. 
ac. 
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It was assumed that the content of these subjects 
embraced all that organized knowledge which the 
human race had found profitable during its proc- 
ess of evolution. The point of view which prevailed 
was that the acqutsitton of this knowledge, and that 
alone, was of first importance. Habits, attitudes, 
and appreciations as ends were given secondary con- 
sideration, if any at all. Consequently, popular 
approval was given to the mastery of text-books. 
This was the acme of attainment for the adult, and 
hence desirable for the child. 

For the perpetuation of this point of view two psy- 
chological theories in particular were responsible. 
Since these theories are prevalent to-day, it is not sur- 
prising that they have exerted an enormous influence 
upon the course of study. First is the theory of 
‘formal discipline,” which maintains that training in 
one line of mental activity improves abilities in an- 
other line of mental activity. For instance, “accu- 
racy” is to be cultivated because it is a desirable 
‘faculty.”’ Long hours of grammatical analysis, per- 
sistent arithmetical drills, torturous spelling lessons— 
all, it is claimed, are effective to endow the learner 
with accuracy, which faculty will be useful to him in 
other lines of mental activity, and especially in his 
future life as a citizen. 

The second psychological theory is known as the 
“culture-epoch” theory. This assumes that the 
dominant interests and activities of the child, at 
different stages in his own development, are pre- 
cisely the same interests and activities which actuated 
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the hunjan race at corresponding stages in its develop- 
ment. f In short, the life of the individual repeats the 
life history of the race. This theory finds its most 
forceful expression in the history course of study. In 
the lower grades, history instruction is usually de- 
voted to primitive people and in the upper grades to 
American history. In the high school, the course is 
constructed so that the pupils study the subject in 
the order of development of the race: first, ancient 
history, then medieval, and later, modern, English, 
and American history. It is obvious that this theory 
disregards the interests and activities of the child in 


his immediate environment,—an interest which is 


now considered by many to be an indispensable con- 
dition for educational procedure. 

From the standpoint of discipline it was not strange 
that the spirit of militarism, increased during the 
Civil War, should have been early injected into the 
school system. Uniformity and compulsion, with 
strict adherence to imposed discipline, are foremost 
factors of military spirit. It was natural, therefore, 
as soon as the course of study was projected and 
there were gathered all the facts in the subjects pre- 
paratory to a classical education, that these facts 
should be apportioned among the various subjects, 
each subject occupying a place in the “curriculum.” 
Furthermore, this military spirit may have been re- 
sponsible for the fact that those who went to school 
were obligated to take the course offered and learn 
every fact and every subject in each grade. Thus 
there originated the practice of “repeating” entire 
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grades, because one was not able to pass the exami- 
nation in every subject. Failure in one subject meant 
repetition of the entire grade. How else could uni- 
formity be maintained? How else could discipline 
flourish? Such a system seemed truly logical. 

The one method that naturally accompanied this 
classical education was the familiar method of “‘cram- 
ming,” or trying to “gather in” all the facts possible. 
According to this, nothing served the ends to be at- 
tained so well as “memory.”” Granted good memory, 
the rest of the battle was won; the student could, 
with little difficulty, secure an education. Without 
a good memory, failure was inevitable. At all haz- 
ards, memory was to be cultivated and utilized in all 
the processes of education. 

Such ideals for a time produced apparently favor- 
able results. From these schools there graduated 
many eminent men who stood for the best in our 
statesmanship, in our politics, and in other lines of 
endeavor. Nevertheless, no one can prove that it 
was because of their schooling that they rose to 
eminence. It is doubtless true that their capacities 
and opportunities were such that they attained dis- 
tinction in spite of what the schools gave them. In 
support of this statement we point to the prominence 
of Lincoln, Clay, Benton, and Cass, who were all 
without schooling. 

However, for a considerable period in early Ameri- 
can life the schools seemed to fit men and women for 
the occasion. Hence men felt justified in claiming 
~TAII the Children of All the People, pp. 118-126. W. H. Smith. (Mac.) 
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that national virtues were being fostered in the 
schools. The classical education of former days was 
conceived in aristocracy, born amidst the throes of an 
earlier patriotism, and nourished by the plausible re- 
sults it seemed to obtain. 

Changes after the Civil War.—But after the Civil 
War the types of life previously dominating were 
modified. ‘Something like a torrent of change has 
been pushing life forward in the United States since 
the Civil War, and we who are caught up in its on- 
rushing have been carried along too swiftly to be 
aware of the distance we have traveled or the speed 
at which we are moving.”! Let us note a few changes 
which came on the heels of the Civil War: 


The first transatlantic cable was laid in 1866. The 
first transcontinental railway was operated in 1869. 
Bell’s first telephone bears the date 1875, and telephone 
exchanges were instituted in 1879. The first cable car 
line was started in San Francisco in 1873. Electric light- 
ing dates from 1876 and electric traction from 1880. The 
Mergenthaler linotype was completed in 1884. In 1885 
Daimler invented the internal combustion motor, and in 
1894 the first trial run of automobiles was organized by a 
French newspaper. In 1896 Marconi produced an opera- 
tive electric-wave telegraph. Langley tested his steam- 
driven flying machine in 1893, and in 1903 the Wright 
brothers made their first flight in a motor-driven airplane. 
In 1877 Holland constructed his first submarine. The 
first dreadnaught made its trial run in 1906. New guns 
of long range, accuracy, and rapidity of fire, and high ex- 
plosives contributed an instrument of slaughter which 
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the combined power of mankind is hardly able to keep from 
destroying the human race. If tools are but the elongation 
of the human hand, man’s arm has been mightily length- 
ened during the last half century. 

But progress in mechanical inventions is but one phase 
of the development of science. Perhaps the most signifi- 
cant changes of all have taken place in medicine. “Forty 
years ago,” says Sir William Osler. “the world did not 
know the cause of any of the great infections. . . . Of 
all the great camp diseases—plague, cholera, malaria, 
yellow fever, typhoid fever, typhus, and dysentery—we 
know the mode of transmission, and of al] but yellow fever, 
the germs. Man has now control of the most malign of 
Nature’s forces in a way never dreamt of by our fathers. 

Half a century has done more than a hundred 
centuries to solve the problem of the first importance in 
his progress.” 

Such are a few of the revolutionary changes which sci- 
ence has wrought in the brief period of the half century 
which will, it seems, be known in history as the scientific 
age. Darwin’s epochal discovery had been given to the 
world in 1859. Huxley, Spencer, Pasteur, Berthelot, 
Joule, Clerk Maxwell, Tait, and Kelvin were at work and 
Faraday was still alive when the period we are studying 
began. The creation of the sciences, always a slow proc- 
ess, had reached a period of intensification. 

If we ask how it has been with our country during this 
period we shall find that immense social transformations 
have taken place. First came the ever-to-be-regretted 
period of reconstruction and at the same time the rapid 
development of the farming regions of the great West. 
Then in rapid succession came civil-service reform, great 
labor agitations, the Sherman Anti-Trust Act, the panic of 
1893, and the widespread agitation for monetary legislation 
which it caused. Then came the war with Spain, in which 
the United States took possession of Cuba and restored 
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that island to its rightful owners, drove Spain from the 
Philippine Islands and determined to retain them until 
such time as they might be intrusted to their own in- 
habitants, thus forsaking its previous policy of isolation to 
become an active member of the family of the great powers 
of the world. The Pacific was joined to the Atlantic, the 
franchise was extended to women, . . . immigrants 
poured into the country by the million. The desert was 
reclaimed; farm acreage was extended by an area that 
exceeded the territory of the German Empire. Indus- 
trialism grew, cities doubled and trebled their populations, 
great combinations of skilled and unskilled workers were 
formed. Political radicalism gained control and semi- 
socialistic programs of reform were enacted into laws. 


Abstract political and moral questions, which for a 
long time had been occupying the minds of people, 
finally gave way to the more concrete and practical 
problems of the age—a condition which ultimately 
created the demand for momentous and drastic 
changes in the aims, methods, and tendencies of edu- 
cation. Among other factors contributory to this 
transition are: an increase in the production of food, 
clothing, and wealth in our nation; a surplus of 
wealth made available for large undertakings— 
canals, public buildings, scientific experiments, health 
crusades, schools, etc.; the ability of more people to 
live comfortably on account of better opportunities; 
an increasing capacity for larger and more rapid pro- 
duction through the invention of modern machinery 
which has made shorter working hours possible, and 


ony Years of American Education, pp. 4-8, Ernest Carroll Moore, 
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hence allowed more time for leisure; the wider dis- 
semination of education among the masses and the 
consequent extension of books in general. 

Effects of these changes.—The increased use of 
machinery is one of the most important influences 
in changing the lives of people. Not only has it 
created great wealth and caused enormous changes in 
the making and transporting of commodities, but it 
is the very foundation of that recent tremendous 
growth in manufacturing enterprises or factories. 
By means of this change alone, social conditions have 
been revolutionized. Large numbers of workers are 
brought together under one roof. There they work 
and become acquainted; trade unions are formed but 
there is little or no contact with employers. The 
owners and stockholders come and go; the workers 
toil on. Owners and workers are not neighbors as 
they previously were. The former usually dwell in 
the fashionable residential district or in other cities, 
the latter in congested districts near the factories. 
The children of the owners may or may not attend 
public schools. If they do, their schoolmates belong 
to the same economic class. The children of the 
factory workers most often are found in schools with 
those of other workers. In short, neither the owner 
nor the worker knows how the other lives, for they 
do not come in contact socially, through churches, 
through political meetings, or through other insti- 
tutions. 

In this connection, the effects of the new living 
upon women should not be overlooked. With 
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modern machinery taking a larger and larger part of 
the industries from the home, where weaving, tailor- 
ing, soap-making, spinning, and other vocations were 
followed, women and children naturally sought to 
enter upon new vocations amidst strenuous com- 
petition. For example, in one eighth grade class- 
room of a large city eighteen of the twenty girls of 
that grade became employees in the factories of the 
city. Without doubt the responsibilities of obtain- 
ing a living under the new conditions are much more 
exacting than formerly. In crowded living quarters 
of cities, young girls are often called upon to earn 
a livelihood for others as well as for themselves. 
With this large and significant accession of business 
women to the multitude of trades, vocations, and 
professions, the problems now confronting the schools 
become unexpectedly complex and varied. In the 
young learners of the gentler sex there must also be 
developed a proper attitude of mind toward those 
responsibilities they must face either in business or in 
the home; there must be aroused in them a sense of 
responsibility toward others; they must be stimu- 
lated to obtain from the school, both from its curri- 
culum and from its spirit, those elements of learning 
applicable to the new and changing conditions of 
practical daily life. 

Let us note the effect of these changes upon the 
popular conception of culture. 


There are two opposing notions of culture. On the one 
hand there are persons who conceive culture to be a refine- 
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ment that is directly endangered by contact with the 
realities of life—for instance, by participation in local 
politics and other social contests, and by such practices of 
charity as must be accompanied by physical exertion and 
bad smells. Culture is, to them, the name for that seren- 
ity and loftiness of mind that can be attained and preserved 
only by keeping a safe distance from the madding crowd; 
and the cultured man is pictured by them as sitting in a 
comfortable chair, preferably with a book in his hand, and 
rapt in meditation on lofty themes. 

On the other hand, there are those who conceive that 
culture—if more than a veneer—is a refinement that can 
be attained only by direct participation in social life. 
Such contact with the world may bring embarrassment, 
temptation, and failure, as well as their opposites; but all 
of these, instead of debasing, are the very experiences that 
purify and make gentle; they are the fire without which the 
refining process could not take place. Culture means to 
these people the ennobling effect of such actual struggles 
upon a person’s whole outlook on life and upon his way in 
general of conducting himself; and the cultured man is 
pictured by them as in action, even with his sleeves rolled 
up, engaged in the accomplishment of high purposes.’ 


In modern life men should make practical and 
effective use of the knowledge they obtain from 
school experience. ; 


The application of knowledge in earning a livelihood 
covers only a small part of what is included. A man is 
using his knowledge when he is getting inspiration from 
the poetry he has memorized, or drawing new conclusions 
from previously acquired facts. He is using it, further, 
when he entertains his family with it, or by means of it 
makes himself otherwise agreeable to them. He is using 


” How to Study, pp. 201-203. Frank M. McMurry. (H.M.) 
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it when it is made to count in the rearing of children, or in 
the performance of the manifold duties of membership in a 
community or in worshiping God. In short, it is being 
used when its content is turned to account in the accom- 
plishment of purposes, whatever they be, or is made to 
function in one’s daily adaptation to physical, moral, and 
religious environment. 


From the above enumeration of recent social modi- 
fications it is obvious that the subjects of history, 
geography, civics, and reading should play a far more 
conspicuous part in the curriculum than ever before. 
But before we direct our attention to this phase of 
our problem, let us consider some of the objectives 
now recognized as important to society and hence 
influencing conceptions of education. 

A prime objective in education.—Among the first 
of these is the fundamental principle upon which de- 
mocracy centers its attention,—that of giving each 
individual a chance to make good and to achieve to 
the fullest extent of his ability. 


As we trace the growth of democracy we can see one 
great change in emphasis. There has been a nearly con- 
stant movement away from the old ideas of inequality 
which grew out of military conquest, and differences in 
birth between classes. The first steps of democracy were 
to rise above these long-time barriers. The great dec- 
larations of rights were directed against old privileges. 
They proclaimed to favored classes, ““You are no better 
than I.” ‘This was a necessary first step. 

But to say that men are equal doesn’t make them so. 
The great task of the present day is to make good in fact. 


'How to Study, pp. 201-203. Frank M. McMurry. (H.M.) 
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what our fathers claimed in words or cherished as an ideal. 
And, despite all that has been done to advance democracy, 
a great task remains. We have seen that some insist that 
inequality is necessary for progress. Yet few, if any, in 
America will object to equality, if it means leveling up and 
not leveling down. What is feared by some is that democ- 
racy must always mean leveling down. It is urged that 
people do not want expert leaders, that they will prefer 
for high office a man who claims that he is no better than 
the average rather than one who knows how to govern. 
This is doubtless sometimes the case. But the objection 
is a survival of the old and outworn fears of early days. 
True democracy means, not leveling down, but leveling up. 
Few, if any, in this country will object to giving every 
child the opportunity of as good an education as he can 
profit by. Few, if any, will object to growth of intelli- 
gence and improvement of the standard of living of all 
men. Even from this point of view of greater wealth and 
prosperity, the more enlightened employers are coming 
to recognize that the cheapest and most ignorant labor is 
sometimes not the best. But, in a larger view, this 
country is committed to a great enterprise. It is making 
a great venture. It is trying to prove that democracy is 
possible. It is a nation “dedicated to the proposition that 
all men are created equal.” It is dawning upon us more 
and more that to make men equal is not a task to be ful- 
filled on battle-fields. War can, at best, do away with 
burdens laid on men by others. It cannot remove the 
inequalities due to defective laws, to poverty, to ignorance, 
to vice, to bad influences, and to want of courage and high 
purpose. To deal with these sources of inequality is the 
greater task.1 


Coéperative and not repressive discipline.— 
Rapid and drastic changes have affected conduct in 


1The Real Business of Living, pp. 440-441. James H. Tufts. (Holt.) 
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industries, and a new ideal has been created even 
there. 


Success in large national industries involves the general 
submission of all participants to a strict, codperative 
discipline. This discipline does not resemble the old-fash- 
ioned, automatic, unthinking obedience, which was long 
the ideal in military and industrial organization. It re- 
quires the voluntary codperation of intelligent, free in- 
dividuals whose wills consent to the discipline for an 
object which seems good to them and in a method which 
they think reasonable and appropriate.! 


This codperative discipline is necessary for modern 
schools in order that the highest success may be at- 
tained there. 


It should be the special object in all schools to develop 
among the children and youth what is called in sports 
“team play”; to impress all the pupils with the high value 
of cobperative discipline, that is, of the discipline imposed 
with the consent of the subjects of discipline in order to 
increase the efficiency of the group, and therefore the 
satisfaction of every member in his own contribution. 
This content in a strict discipline which he has a share in 
planning and imposing is to-day the chief need of all work- 
men in industries which require punctuality, order, system, 
and a common purpose to be efficient on the part of all 
concerned. There should be opportunities during school 
life to learn this enjoyable acquiescence in the strict co- 
operative discipline necessary when persons have to com- 
bine in prompt and accurate production of a given effect or 
result.” 

Defects in American Education Revealed by the War,” Charles W. 


Eliot. New York Times, Sunday, November 24, 1918. 
2Thid. 
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To this end Doctor Eliot recommends singing in 
parts, producing music in a band or orchestra, folk- 
dancing, combining in groups to perform gymnastic 
feats, acting plays, and giving descriptions of nar- 
ratives before a school audience, in which many 
speakers combine to produce one harmonious and 
consecutive story. 

With such objectives as the preceding in mind, 
educators have sought to introduce into the curric- 
ulum new methods, new ideas, new subjects, and 
new phases of old subjects. Among these, the 
problem-project method seems to provide the best 
conditions for establishing a true democratic form of 
classroom procedure, for by means of it we find each 
child making those contributions to the solution of 
problems of which he is most capable. 

School problems are those units of activities which 
possess maximum educational value, in which chil- 
dren, anticipating effective results, are codperating 
to attain objectives appealing to them as desirable. 
Success in accomplishment is measured not only by 
the results attained, but also by how earnestly, eco- 
nomically, and purposefully the pupils work. The net 
result is that the educational activities engaged in by 
the pupils enter into their conduct and improve it. 

For instance, in considering the problem—Do you 
think that Japan will ever be to the East what the 
British Isles are to the West? it is obvious that, in 
making the comparison, many points of similarity 
and difference will be brought out—literary, indus- 
trial, artistic, and engineering achievements; phys- 
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ical conditions; geographical, historical, and racial 
differences, and many other considerations. ‘There- 
fore, in the solution of the problem, we have the 
spectacle of a classroom of children engaged in the 
accomplishment of purposes, and, in anticipation 
of effective results, cobperating to attain objectives 
which appeal to them as desirable. Furthermore, 
team work is in evidence, for each pupil or group of 
pupils is engaged in pursuing those lines of activity 
affording the best chances for success—one group en- 
gaged in searching for the points of similarity and 
difference in the literary achievements, another in 
comparing the climate and the surface features of 
Japan and Great Britain, another the living condi- 
tions, ete. This is a division of labor in which the 
several groups are engaged in earnest and economical 
work to increase the efficiency of the class. Satis- 
faction of every member in his own contribution is, 
therefore, a portion of the result. 

Furthermore, it is evident that, while the problem 
stated above is one from the subject of geography, 
its full and complete solution involves consideration 
of the facts of history, of science, of art, ete. The 
knowledge which is contributed to the solution of 
the problem and the facts learned in the process are 
not confined to any one subject. Under such cir- 
cumstances, we readily see that the barriers between 
school subjects are removed, and we have a situation 
comparable to that which exists in life and in demo- 
cratic society in particular. It is for these reasons 
that the problem-project method is said to apply the 
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principles of democracy, and one who undertakes to 
introduce into his school the factors of socialization, 
or of democracy—common aims, the spirit of co- 
operation and the division of labor—is himself using 
the problem-project method. 

The outstanding idea contained above is not the 
mere utilitarian view of granting to every one freedom 
of opportunity in the competitive struggle of life, but 
rather that which implies that happiness, righteous- 
ness, and the welfare of the individual and of society 
are dependent upon proper relations and attitudes 
of mind among people and among classes of people. 
Therefore, the most important task in schooling is to 
clarify the basal principles of these relationships and 
to give information concerning the very complex 
relations in society. This recent social conception 
is very different from the previous repressive, auto- 
cratic one. 

Consequently, it is fundamental to a proper con- 
sideration of the course of study (1) that we include 
instruction in those studies which best provide our 
pupils contact with social, economic, scientific, and 
political life; and (2) that we formulate objectives and 
organize the course for the purpose of providing our 
pupils with knowledge, habits, attitudes, and appreci- 
ations which best serve them in their occupational 
life, their civic life, their domestic life, and their 
avocational life. In the pages which follow we shall 
comment upon the trend of the school subjects and 
discuss how the course of study can be best adjusted 
to harmonize with these ideals. 
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QUESTIONS 


1. Name two objectives of the courses of study in the 
early days of our history. Discuss the effectiveness of 
these objectives. 

2. What is meant by “formal discipline’? What has 
been its effect upon educational practice? 

3. What is the “culture-epoch” theory? What has 
been its effect upon educational practice? 

4. Has classical education been effective? Is it the 
best type of education for all children? 

5. Outline the social changes following the Civil War. 

6. What has been one of the most important instru- 
ments for changing social conditions? Discuss its im- 
portance. 

7. Why should geography, history, and civics play a 
more important part in the curriculum than they have 
played? 

8. Outline the most important social objectives in- 
fluencing conceptions of education. 

9. What is meant by codperative discipline? Discuss 
the problem-project method in the light of codperative 
discipline. 


CHAPTER II 


THE ADJUSTMENT OF THE CURRICULUM 
TO CHANGING IDEAS 


For many years our elementary schools had re- 
mained practically unchanged. “From 1500 to 
1800 the elementary school changed very little. Its 
curriculum was so narrow, its equipment so meager, 
its teachers so poorly prepared, and its methods so 
wasteful, that children of good elementary schools of 
the present day learn in two or three years all that 
was accomplished in the eighteenth century in the 
whole elementary school course.””! 

Important European doctrines affect American 
education.—Although progress during the first half 
of the nineteenth century was slow, rapid changes 
in social conditions later precipitated a demand for 
a drastic readjustment of the school curriculum. By 
the middle of the nineteenth century, certain impor- 
tant European educational doctrines found their way 
to America. 


From Rousseau came the idea that education is life, that 
it must center in the child and that it must find its end in 
the individual and in each particular stage of his life. 

1The History of Modern Elementary Education, pp. 488-489. Samuel 
Chester Parker. 
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From Pestalozzi came the idea that efficient educational 
work depends upon an actual knowledge of the child and a 
genuine sympathy for him; that education is a growth 
from within, not a series of accretions from without; that 
this is the result of the experiences or activities of the child; 
consequently that objects, not symbols, must form the 
basis of the process of instruction; that sense perception, 
not processes of memory, form the basis of early training. 
From Herbart came the idea of a scientific process of in- 
struction; a scientific basis of the organization of the cur- 
riculum; and the idea of character as the aim of instruction, 
to be reached scientifically through the use of method and 
curriculum as defined. From Froebel came the true concep- 
tion of the nature of the child; the correct interpretation 
of the starting point of education in the child’s tendency 
to activity; the true interpretation of the curriculum as the 
representation to the child of the epitome of the world’s 
experience or of the culture inheritance of the race; and 
in general the first, and as yet the most complete, ap-= 
plication of the theory of evolution to the problem of 
education.! 


Changing conceptions in education.—The many 
changes previously noted prompted a general re- 
vision of educational theory which soon became ap- 
parent in various educational tracts and experi- 
ments. Prominent among the new conceptions are 
the ideals promulgated by John Dewey, who reflected 
the pedagogical doctrines of Pestalozzi, Herbart, and 
Froebel. Experimental schools were established, 
and in these the theories advocated by Dewey were 
put into practical application. In 1900 Dewey 
wrote: 


a in the History of Education, p. 748. Paul Monroe. 
ac. 
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1. The primary business of the school is to train chil- 
dren in codperative and mutual helpful living. 

2. The primary root of all educative activity is in 
the instinctive, impulsive attitudes and activities of the 
child, and not in the presentation and application of ex- 
ene material. 

3. These inaradual: tendencies and activities are 
organized and directed through the uses made of them in 
keeping up the codperative living already spoken of, tak- 
ing advantage of them to reproduce on the child’s plane 
the typical doings and occupations of the larger, maturer 
society into which he is finally to go forth; and that it is 
through production and creative use that knowledge is 
secured and clinched. 


With the touch of these new doctrines upon our 
schools, education took on new life; and the dull ab- 
stractions which formerly comprised so large a part of 
school work were gradually displaced by classroom 
treatment of real things. Consequently, natural sci- 
ence was introduced as a study in the elementary 
schools. This later became the less formal and less 
technical nature study which was confined chiefly to 
the primary grades. In the intermediate grades 
the study of geography practically displaced nature 
study. Therefore, a time was set aside throughout 
the grades for “nature study and geography,” and a 
place was made in the curriculum for this course. 

Geography.—The character of the course of study 
in geography is largely determined by the content of 
the text-booksin use. In the earlier part of the nine- 


1Fyom The Elementary School Record, a series of nine monographs 
published in 1900. 
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teenth century, the text-books were very brief, and 
presented a topical treatment of the geography of the 
world. Later, the course was given in two books, 
elementary and advanced, and as a general rule this 
is true of present-day text-books. The plan of these 
earlier works was to present briefly the more general 
facts of geography in the first book and to give a more 
detailed explanation of the same topics in the second 
book. The facts in these text-books were confined to 
political and physical geography. Little or no at- 
tention was given to the geographic relationships 
first emphasized by Guyot who also had pointed out 
the importance of physical conditions, and demon- 
strated how vital to the subject were map study and 
the use of maps. But his ideas were far ahead of 
his time. 


Geography was one of the sciences of the Greeks. Its 
modern form is due to Humboldt and Carl Ritter. Ritter, 
the scientist, about 1807 came under the influence of 
Pestalozzi, the teacher, and undertook to prepare “a 
treatise in his method of Geography.” From that time 
“the first step in a knowledge of geography is to know 
thoroughly the district where we live.” . . . Arnold 
Guyot, the pupil of Ritter, came from Switzerland to 
Massachusetts in the year 1848. For six years he was em- 
ployed as an inspector and institute lecturer by the Massa- 
chusetts State Board of Education. In 1854 he was made 
professor of geology and physical geography at Princeton. 

é About the year 1866 he published a series of text- 
Tonks and also a manual on “ Geographical Teaching.” 
The task of carrying on the reform in geography teaching 
which Guyot had begun fell to Francis W. Parker. In 
season and out of season he preached its claims for a life- 
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time. He trained thousands of teachers, addressed hun- 
dreds of institutes, and in 1889 published How to Teach 
Geography. . . . But with these men the modern 
teaching of geography had only begun.! 


The present course in geography usually begins 
with home geography where the experiences of the 
children are organized into an appreciation of the 
simpler relationships of life to the physical environ- 
ment. From these simple generalizations, the chil- 
dren are then introduced to the study of the world as a 
whole, and are taught the simpler ideas and facts of 
the world in the form of a globe, the distribution of 
the continents, bodies of water, etc. After this the 
continents and countries of the world are studied by 
means of text, pictures, and maps. 

In contrast with previous conditions, certain 
marked changes are now evident in the subject. For 
example, it is no longer considered merely an informa- 
tional subject or a series of arbitrary facts to be learn- 
ed merely for the learning. Those facts which are 
now considered essential in geography are the ones 
which are vital to the subject as a study of causal re- 
lations between the physical environment and man 
—how men have learned to control the forces of 
nature and to satisfy many wants and needs thereby, 
and how, through coéperative achievement, human 
life is being made much happier. Geography is, 
therefore, now considered as being made up of signi- 
ficant principles, which give a pupil a knowledge of 
those world interrelationships so necessary to one 

1Fifty Years of American Education, pp. 50-52. Ernest Carroll Moore. 
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who desires to keep abreast of the times, to under- 
stand current events, to realize the problems of com- 
merce, even to read with understanding. 


All over the world the people of different places vary 
in appearance, dress, manners, and ideas. They eat differ- 
ent kinds of food, and enjoy different pleasures. They 
differ in the way they work and get a living, and in their 
government, education, and religion. Above all, they vary 
in their capacity for work. Some, like the Scotch, are 
active in body and in mind, and are able to make inven- 
tions or improvements. Others, like the Papuans of New 
Guinea, are slow in movement and so inactive in mind that 
they rarely think of doing anything except as their an- 
cestors did it. . . . These differences are the subject 
matter of Human Geography.! 


The purpose of present-day geography teaching, 
therefore, is to impart a working knowledge of the 
principles of the subject, to give pupils opportunities 
to study geographic relationships, to understand and 
to work with geographic materials which will help 
them to adapt themselves to their physical and social 
environments. 

History.—Sentiment in favor of American history 
being taught in the schools never gained much head- 
way until after the Civil War. 


During this period (that is, previous to 1860) the 
question was occasionally debated whether history de- 
served a place in the schools. Moreover, there is consider- 
able evidence to indicate that history was not taught in 


wee of Human Geography, p. 1. Huntington and Cushing. 
ev. \ 
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many parts of the country in the first half of the century, 
and that where it was taught it was not understood by 
the children. an 

The tendency to introduce the study of United States 
history into the grades received additional impetus after 
the Civil War, and Professor Bourne states that the 
practice of teaching it in the seventh and eighth grades 
had become quite general by 1880. Practically no other 
than American history was studied, however; that is, 
ancient and European history were omitted. This re- 
striction to American history was related to the dominant 
purpose in the instruction in history, namely, the develop- 
ment of patriotism and a knowledge of and enthusiasm for 
the native land. This tendency to emphasize American 
achievements was evident in the first historical material 
prepared by Noah Webster, and continued to be the domi- 
nant factor in history teaching in elementary schools, down 
to the end of the nineteenth century. . . |! 


The attempt to construct a standard course of 
history for elementary schools had previously met 
with two obstacles, (1) history was not considered a 
fundamental subject and was rarely accorded an 
important place in the curriculum, and (2) authori- 
ties on the course of study were not in harmony. 
When a course of study was finally inaugurated, the 
culture-epoch theory? controlled. In conformity 
with this theory, the history course in elementary 
schools began with primitive people and reached 
American history in the upper grades. In time, 
however, there gradually gained headway a general 


1The History of Modern Elementary Education, p.411. Samuel Chester 
Parker. 


*See pp. 3-4. 
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appreciation of the fact that history offers splendid 
opportunities for setting forth the civilization, the in- 
stitutions, and the traditions of our country, which 
ideas are so necessary for an adequate understanding 
of the significance of present events and problems. 
At the beginning of the twentieth century, the study 
of history for the sole purpose of developing patriot- 
ism and enthusiasm for America was supplanted by 
this larger and more comprehensive conception which 
was the direct result of the change in living conditions 
and the complexity of modern social life. 

In the transition from the earlier conception to 
this latter aim, the course in history in the elementary 
school was given in two parts, the first principally 
a series of biographies and the second a narrative, 
chronological treatment of events in the United 
States from the year 1607 on. The former occupied 
the work in history in the fifth and sixth grades, and 
the latter in the seventh and eighth grades. 

In 1910, the “Report of the American Historical 
Association of the Committee of Eight on the Study 
of History in the Elementary Schools” was published. 
This report states, in part: 


We believe that a leading aim in history teaching is to 
help the child to appreciate what his fellows are doing and 
to help him to intelligent voluntary action in agreement or 
disagreement with them. To accomplish these results, 
there must be continuous attention, in each of the grades, 
to events in the past which the pupil can understand, and 
also to contemporary problems suited to his intelli- 


1See pp. 6-10, for more recent trend. 
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gence. The various fields of human activity must be 
drawn upon for these events, political, industrial, social, 
educational, religious, and no one of them should exclude 
the others. 

Fundamentally, our plan is based on the proposition 
that the history teaching in the elementary schools should 
be focused around American history. But we do not mean 
to imply that American history signifies an account of 
events alone which have occurred in America. Our aim 
is to explain the America of to-day, its civilization, its in- 
stitutions and its traditions. America cannot be under- 

stood without taking into account the cae of its peoples 
before they crossed the Atlantic. 

In subdividing the subject matter, the committee 
recommends the following periodization. For the sixth 
grade, those features of ancient and medieval life which 
either explain important elements of our civilization or 
which show how the movement for discovery and coloniza- 
tion originated. A few great incidents of typical characters 
of the ancient and medieval world have been added because 
these memories are a part of the universal heritage of 
mankind. 


The committee does not intend that the group of 
topics outlined in grade six should be taught as 
organized history. They claim that pupils of this 
grade are prepared to receive more or less definite 
impressions that may be conveyed to them by means 
of pictures, descriptions, and illustrative stories ar- 
ranged in chronological sequence. 

The committee recommends that, in the seventh 
grade, ‘‘the settlement and growth of the colonies be 
taken up with enough of the European background to 
explain events in America having their causes in 
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England or Europe. The American Revolution 
should also be considered in this grade. 


The subject matter for the eighth grade would include 
the inauguration of the new government, the political, 
industrial, and social development of the United States, 
westward expansion and the growth of the great rival 
states of Europe. 


It is upon the recommendation of this committee 
that most of the text-books now in use are based. 
As in the case of geography, the course of study in 
history is largely determined by the content of the 
text-books in use. 

Civics.—Even to the present time, the schools have 
hardly adjusted themselves to meeting changed con- 
ditions through the study of civics. The Cyclopedia 
of Education tells us that the term “civics” is now 
generally employed to refer to the teaching of civil 
government in our elementary and secondary schools 
and in colleges. Like most branches outside of the 
“three R’s,” the subject matter of civics was not 
taught until some years after the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. In view of the fact that there was a 
continuous stream of immigration into our country, 
it is remarkable that civics should have made such 
slow progress in the schools. Since, however, most 
of the colleges gave little or no instruction in political 
science, no steps were taken toward making civics an 
entrance requirement. After 1870, the subject be- 
gan to find its way into the elementary schools, and 
between 1880 and 1890 the study of political science 
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made considerable progress in the colleges. This 
movement dominated in the choice of subject mat- 
ter taught under the head of civics in elementary 
schools. In 1895, the “Committee of Fifteen of the 
National Education Association on the Subject of 
Elementary Education” recommended that in con- 
nection with the subject of United States history 
there be given a study of the outlines of the Constitu- 
tion for ten or fifteen weeks in the last year of the 
elementary school. The outlines of some elementary 
schools now show that lessons in civics are given in 
the beginning of the third grade and carried to the 
eighth. 

The earlier advocates of the teaching of civics had 
in mind a method of instruction that should give to 
pupils a knowledge of the framework of government 
as outlined in the Constitution. This policy slowly 
gave way to a study of government as actually carried 
on. 

Methods in civics work in grammar schools in 
America vary, being usually carried on in connection 
with history and geography and being generally in- 
differently handled. The aim in some schools is the 
practical one of teaching how people live together in 
communities as citizens, intelligent as to their duties, 
knowing wherein the government is good or bad, and 
able, by virtue of their knowledge concerning better 
conditions elsewhere, to try to improve their own in- 
stitutions. 

The Social Studies—In 1859, Herbert Spencer 
published an essay entitled, “What Knowledge Is of 
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Most Worth?” In this essay Spencer advanced five 
types of activities which a child should study in order 
to be prepared for “complete living’’: (1) “Those 
activities which directly minister to self-preserva- 
tion,”’? such as knowledge of the sciences of physi- 
ology, hygiene, physics, and chemistry. (2) “Those 
activities which, by securing the necessities of life, 
indirectly minister to self-preservation.”” These are 
the sciences and arts pertaining to securing food, 
shelter, and clothing. (3) “Those activities which 
have for their end the rearing and discipline of off- 
spring.” (4) “Those activities which are involved 
in the maintenance of proper social and political 
relations.” (5) “Those miscellaneous activities which 
make up the leisure part of life.” In other words, 
since literature, art, and esthetics, including foreign 
languages, occupy the leisure of life, they should also 
occupy the leisure of education.! 

These considerations obviously emphasize effective 
participation in life. In number four, above, Spencer 
directs attention specifically to the importance of 
knowledge of social and political life such as shall 
make one an intelligent citizen and neighbor. How- 
ever, in order to achieve this desirable end, he ad- 
vocates a course of study in “descriptive sociology’’, 
comprising materials of history, political science, 
economics, psychology, anthropology, and sociology. 
Later Spencer wrote about this new science in a 
book called Principles of Sociology, in which he set 
forth the principles governing the study of society. 

‘Education. Herbert Spencer. (A. L. Burt.) 
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Gradually much material in this field came to be 
organized by a group of sociologists and made avail- 
able for study. The influences upon education ex- 
erted by these men and by the advocates of the social 
efficiency aim in education, led by John Dewey, may 
be summarized as follows: (1) There began to be 
published elementary text-books in social science, 
among the first of which was A. W. Dunn’s Com- 
munity and the Citizen. Such books transferred em- 
phasis from the study of the machinery of govern- 
ment and of the Constitution to training in citizenship. 
(2) A report on social studies was made in 1916 by a 
committee of the National Education Association. 
This committee recommended that ancient and me- 
dieval history be combined and taught in one year 
and not in two years; and that there be established 
a twelfth-grade course in Problems of Democracy. 
These recommendations have given an increased em- 
phasis to civics and social sciences. 

Thus the way was prepared for the introduction of 
social studies in elementary schools. This move- 
ment was hastened by the World War. When 
America entered this conflict our Government wished 
to teach to all the necessity of conservation and in- 
creased production. In order to accelerate this 
movement in the schools, pamphlets were issued en- 
titled Lessons in Community and National Lnfe. 
These were prepared under the direction of Chas. H. 
Judd and Leon C. Marshall and were a part of the 
war program of the United States Food Administra- 
tion and also of the United States Bureau of Edu- 
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cation. These “lessons” received wide use and pro- 
vided the initial impetus for the study of social 
science in elementary schools. 

Further evidence of the advance of social science in 
elementary schools is apparent, (1) in the publication 
of text-books on civics with special emphasis upon 
the educational value of a first-hand study of one’s 
community and that knowledge of social and po- 
litical life which shall make one an intelligent citizen 
and neighbor; (2) in the issuance of the Twenty- 
Second Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education (Part ID) entitled “The Social 
Studies in the Elementary and Secondary School”’; (3) 
through experiments in new types of materials and 
new methods of presentation of citizenship courses. 
The outcome of all these experiments has been the 
provision of a wide variety of reading courses in 
social science. Chief among these may be mentioned 
experimental editions of The Social Science Pamphlets 
by Harold Rugg, Earl Rugg, and Emma Schweppe of 
the Lincoln School of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

Arithmetic.—Arithmetic, one of the “‘three R’s,” 
has always occupied a large share of the elementary 
curriculum, and is even now considered by many to 
be the most important subject of the elementary 
school. Practically every text-book that was pub- 
lished prior to the Civil War was a speller, a reader, or 
an arithmetic. Naturally, in the tremendous com- 
petition that resulted in this narrow field, arithmetics 
became filled with incongruous and impractical de- 
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tails. Although many of these became absurdities 
with the changing conditions of modern life, they 
held on with incredible tenacity. The modern 
crusade to omit all subjects, methods, and problems 
in arithmetic which are not warranted by their 
obvious application to practical life, has gone forward 
rather steadily, but against tremendous odds in the 
form of thousands of archaic text-books and precon- 
ceived notions of how to teach the subject. 

Penmanship.—The effect of Pestalozzi upon the 
teaching of writing was evidenced by the fact that in 
writing lessons, the letters were analyzed into strokes, 
and one was drilled at great length upon these— 
straight, outcurved, incurved, etc. It was not until 
after these long, dreary drill lessons that the learner 
was allowed to shape whole letters and to write words 
and sentences in copy books. 

At present penmanship is a subject of the curric- 
ulum and a part of the time in the daily program is 
set aside for drill and practice in some selected sys- 
tem of writing. 

Drawing.—Drawing was first introduced in 1869 
into the schools of Massachusetts upon the request 
of some manufacturers. The Centennial Exposition 
in Philadelphia in 1876 stimulated drawing, which 
then found wider expression in nation-wide instruc- 
tion in industrial and fine arts. 

Manual Training.—Manual training followed in 
the United States as a result of the Centennial Ex- 
position. Getting its main impetus in Russia, this 
subject had reached America by way of Finland and 
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Sweden. It has been termed sloyd, manual training, 
manual arts, and industrial arts. It has met with and 
survived much opposition and many dangers. Among 
these was that of being a mere skill subject, intended 
for trade and specialization. Another danger was 
that of stagnating because of the lack of subject mat- 
ter requiring thinking. Dr. Frederick G. Bonser 
answered the call and presented the field of industrial 
arts as the interpretation of industry in terms of 
life, and, hence, as activities embodying thought. 
Dr. Frank M. McMurry called attention to the 
necessity for thoughtful and purposeful work to pre- 
cede the constructive activities of the subject. In 
this way the problem-project method of instruction 
is intimately connected with the manual training 
movement. 

Other subjects.—Gradually other subjects were 
added to the curriculum, and, with each addition, 
that subject was assigned a separate compartment 
in the educational scheme. From the few subjects 
that had existed previously, time could be subtracted 
for the newcomers or the school day could be length- 
ened to take care of the additions. Finally, the array 
of subjects of the elementary school came to include 
reading, phonics, writing, arithmetic, spelling, geog- 
raphy, nature study, history, civics, grammar, 
language, literature, physiology, hygiene, industrial 
arts, drawing, cooking, sewing, physical training, 
games—in number, designed to include provision for 
every demand of modern life; in content, only par- 
tially adjusted and adapted to the needs of the pupils. 
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Reading.—As one of the “three R’s,”’ reading from 
a grade reader as a text had become strongly in- 
trenched in the elementary curriculum. 


New methods of teaching pupils to read began, as we 
have seen, to find favor. The worst method of teaching 
reading, the alphabet method, was practically the only 
method used from the earliest days of instruction in that 
subject by the Greeks down to our period. Comenius 
and the Jansenists found a better way, but their discovery 
did not change the universal A. B. C. practice. The 
author of Worcester’s Primer, 1828, declared in his pref- 
ace: “It is not, perhaps, very important that a child 
should know the letters before it begins to read. It may 
learn first to read words by seeing them, hearing them 
pronounced, and having their meanings illustrated; and 
afterwards it may learn to analyze them or name the let- 
ters of which they are composed.”” Horace Mann vigor- 
ously advocated the word method. But since the order of 
learning according to Pestalozzi was from simple to com- 
plex, there must be long drills, he said, upon the letters 
and after that long drills in forming letters into syllables 
and in making syllables into words. Consequently the 
influence of Pestalozzi and his followers upon the proper 
teaching of reading was harmful. It was not until the 
year 1870 that the A.B.C. method began to be generally 
forsaken; so that the modern method of teaching reading 
belongs almost entirely to the last fifty years. 

It seems a curious fact, but down to the end of the 
nineteenth century reading in the elementary schools was 
conducted primarily as a matter of oral expression. This 
oratorical point of view was suggested in the names of 
many of the earlier readers, such as Bingham’s “Colum- 
bian Orator’’; and most of the books placed especial em- 
phasis upon it by claiming some especial virtue in 


Wifty Years of American Education, pp. 54-55. Ernest Carroll Moore. 
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training in distinct articulation, elocution, etc. Silent 
reading and an acquaintance with a wide range of literature 
and the development of habits of wide general reading 
were all sacrificed (and still are in many places) to training 
in oral reading.! 


About 1890, President Eliot of Harvard said: 


It would be for the advancement of the whole public 
school system if every reader were hereafter to be abso- 
lutely excluded from the school. I object to them because 
they are not real literature; they are but mere scraps of 
literature, even when the single lessons or materials of 
which they are composed are taken from literature. But 
there are a great many readers that seem to have been 
composed especially for the use of children. They are 
not made up of selections from recognized literature and 
as a rule this class is simply ineffable trash. They are 
entirely unfit material to use in the training of our children. 
The object of reading with children is to convey to them 
the ideals of the human race; our readers do not do that and 
are thoroughly unfitted to doit. I believe that we should 
substitute in all our schools real literature for readers.” 


This appeal of Doctor Eliot’s seemed to voice a 
rather general demand for literature instead of 
readers, but, in 1895, the “‘Committee of Fifteen of 
the National Education Association on the Study 
of the Elementary Curriculum” recommended the 
ordinary method of using school readers. However, 
the extensive use of literary classics was finally 
popularized. 


‘i ale History of Modern Elementary Education, p. 416. Samuel Chester 
arker. 


2An Average Massachusetts Grammar School. 
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The best ideas on educational practice summar- 
ized.—These conceptions—intimate and active rela- 
tion to nature, by Rousseau and Pestalozzi; self- 
activity, by Froebel; self-education, by John Dewey; 
no impression without expression, by William James; 
many learnings taking place simultaneously, by W. 
H. Kilpatrick; etc.—have now become crystallized’ 
into the idea that purposeful activity is a very impor- 
tant principle in the educational process. Conse- 
quently, the assignment of “‘lessons,”’ lecture methods, 
monopolizing of recitations by teachers, and many 
other harmful practices of the past have given way 
to a more liberal classroom procedure. ‘This is far 
more democratic, because it allows the pupil equality 
of opportunity to pursue purposeful activities in co- 
operation with others who are similarly engaged. 

Relation of reading to the adjustment of the 
curriculum.—All the subjects of the curriculum 
should conform to the best ideals of educational prac- 
tice. Fundamental, however, to the whole scheme of 
adjustment is the proper conception of the signifi- 
cance of reading and the important rdéle that this 
subject plays. 

Reading can present to the pupil “a full and ade- 
quate revelation of the vast human drama in which he 
plays his part and of the stage upon which it is 
enacted and by which it is conditioned.” Reading 
can enable the pupil “to see life clearly and to see it 
whole.” 


The traditional courses (of study in literature in gram- 
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mar grades and high school) have not presented, and have 
not consciously attempted to present, any adequate revela- 
tion of Russia, Switzerland, Norway, Japan, Brazil, and 
most of the other regions of the earth. The purpose has 
been not so much to reveal human life the world over as it 
has been to reveal types and technical characteristics of 
literature. 

The literature should reveal war, personal 
adventure, love, brigandage, philanthropy, religion, trav- 
els, poverty, family life, commerce, agriculture, industry, 
transportation, government, the struggle with nature and 
with disease, conflicting social classes, the labors of science 
and technology, and the other major ingredients of human 
existence. 

As literature rings the changes upon these things for 
different historical periods and in different portions of 
the world, its field is interminable and presents material 
for a rich and satisfying, lifelong, leisure occupation. It 
is the business of early education to start youth upon 
this inspiring program; to bring him to love it as he loves 
the simpler visual drama upon the stage or screen; to de- 
velop habits in this field that are satisfying and perma- 
nent for the intellectual illumination of a life-time.” 


It is so necessary to achieve these purposes that: 


The readings from the beginning to the end of the 
course, to the end of life itself, need to be as wide and 
varied as earthly life and to give an adequate revelation 
of all major types of human experience, in all portions of 
the world, and with such historical perspective as is 
needed for each of the various regions. And, what is 
more, it must look not merely to the tangible and easily 
apprehended things of sense, but also to the intangible 


1The Curriculum, p. 238. Franklin Bobbitt. (H. M.) 
- 2bid., p. 239. 
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forces, influences, and relations without a vision of which 
the more tangible things are often meaningless. The in- 
tangibles are also portions of reality.! 


To these propositions the course of study as a 
whole is dedicated; but, unfortunately, theory in this 
respect is far removed from practice. That the mis- 
takes of the past can be rectified is now well known. 
Then we must proceed to act. If we act wisely, we 
will readjust the entire course of study to conform to 
the best ideals of the time. It is fortunate that, in 
attempting such a readjustment, we are fully aware 
of the important rdéle reading is entitled to play. 
Reading may be called the heart of the curriculum, 
and as such its importance and usefulness are given 
in the following pages. 


QUESTIONS 


1. To what extent have European doctrines affected 
American education? 

2. What is the social efficiency aim in education? Who 
is the leader of this movement in America? 

3. State briefly present practice in teaching (1) geogra- 
phy, (2) history, (3) civics, and (4) reading. 

4. Why are there so many subjects in the elementary 
school course of study? Can this be justified? 

5. What is meant by “liberal classroom procedure”? 


1The Curriculum, pp. 230-231. 
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PART TWO: READING AS A SUBJECT 
IN THE CURRICULUM 
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CHAPTER III 
DEVELOPING GOOD READING HABITS 


ACCURATE, creative thought and rational social 
action are not achieved by the pupil until he 
learns to regard reading as an indispensable means to 
these ends. Therefore, we shall now discuss the 
common varieties of reading in the intermediate 
grades by means of which pupils are made conscious 
of books and are trained in correct methods of read- 
ing. 

Common varieties of reading.—In general, reading 
is of four kinds: (1) reading for information, (2) read- 
ing for appreciation, (3) reading for enjoyment, and 
(4) technical oral reading. 

Reading for information.—Reading, as best prac- 
ticed, is not necessarily a fixed part of the daily 
program of studies in the intermediate grades, but a 
movable subject, flexible, and lending itself to the 
varying demands of other subjects and also to the 
diverse interests of the pupils. Silent reading by 
groups from text-books, reference books, supplement- 
ary readers, and literature of similar character for 
development of skill in obtaining information and as 
an aid to effective study is usually classified as read- 
ing for information. 

43 
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Reading for appreciation.—Current literature, 
books, short stories, poems, etc., may be read with 
a view to the pupil’s acquiring certain esthetic lit- 
erary standards. This end is attained by the ap- 
preciation of the beauties in the author’s literary 
style—his phraseology, sentence structure, humor, 
effectiveness of description and narration, interesting 
plot and stimulating moral lessons. Such is the 
nature and motif of reading for appreciation. 

Reading for enjoyment.—Time spent in talks 
about books of interest and value for the purpose of 
selecting them wisely in the future is an essential 
prerequisite to reading for enjoyment. ‘This practice 
may be carried on according to the following proce- 
dure: (1) Have the pupils write on a piece of paper 
or on cards distributed to them, the name of a 
book they have read recently and why they found 
this enjoyable. Among the contributions submitted 
by a certain seventh grade, the following appear: 
The Iittle Colonel Series, Little Women, The Old 
Fashioned Girl, The Young Marooners, The Katydid 
Series, Captain January, Tim and Roy in Camp, 
Swiss Family Robinson, Treasure Island, The 
Hoosier Schoolboy, Lobo, Rag, and Vixen, Huckle- 
berry Finn, Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch, Lovey 
Mary, The Intile Shepherd of Kingdom Come, ete. 
(2) Assort the cards or papers according to the most 
popular book. (3) Call on volunteers to give a 
résumé of certain books, telling why they enjoyed 
them. (4) Encourage comments and illustrations. 
(5) On reaching an agreement as to the most popu- 
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lar book, have it read to the class. During this 
process, allow all the members of the class to assist 
the teacher in the reading. 

This last-mentioned activity constitutes reading 
for appreciation. 

Technical oral reading.—Formal oral reading and 
definite study of grade readers, supplementary 
readers, and similar books are necessary. The ma- 
terial usually found in readers is drawn from certain 
standard literary sources. Such selections are to be 
used as occasion demands—at times humorous, at 
times patriotic, and again characterized by folk-lore 
and by legends. The formal reading of these types 
involves study with strict attention to enunciation, 
pronunciation, emphasis, and other technical ele- 
ments, with opportunity for adequate practice and 
motivated drill, the idea being to give control over 
the mechanics of reading in order to subordinate 
form to thought. 

In this connection it is fitting for us to be ac- 
quainted with William S. Gray’s classification of the 
kinds of errors in oral reading: 


I. With words 

1. Non-recognition 

2. Total mispronunciation 

8. Partial mispronunciation 
a. Monosyllabic words 
b. Beginnings and endings of words (usually a 

consonant or phonogram) 

c. Middle parts of words (usually a vowel or 


digraph) 
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4, Enunciation 
. Polysyllabic words 
. Syllabication 
. Accent 
. Repetition of one or more parts 
. Substitution 
. Omission or insertion 
g. Inaccurate pronunciation of a part or a syll. 
able 
II. With groups of words 
1. Poor phrasing 
2. Omissions, insertions, and substitutions which 
change meanings or which do not change 
meanings 
3. Repetitions 
a. To secure a better attack on a word or phrase 
b. To correct an error in pronunciation 
c. To verify meanings 
4. Reversing the order of words or phrases! 


momo of 


With such an organization of oral reading errors as 
a guide, teachers can easily judge the proficiency of 
pupils in their control of the mechanics of oral read- 
ing. 

Having briefly characterized the four most prac- 
tical types of reading, we are now prepared to discuss 
other kinds or special types of reading children must 
do in order to form good reading habits. And in 
this connection we propose to discuss those principles 
of teaching and those essentials of motivation not 
mentioned elsewhere in this book. 

Dramatization.—There are teachers who consider 


Diagnostic and Remedial Steps in Reading,”’ Journal of Educational 
Research, p. 5. June, 1921. 
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dramatization as entirely too much trouble, and in 
schools under control of those who hold this view 
dramatizing has no place. On the other hand, there 
are those who realize that valuable lessons are af- 
forded young learners in acting out something read 
or in reading something with the view of acting it. 
Since there is a strong tendency in us all to express 
thought and feeling not only in language but also in 
gesture and in bodily attitude—a dramatic instinct 
not confined to any one period of life—acting is a 
natural process. 

Pupils in intermediate grades have already had ex- 
perience in acting stories in primary grades. To 
extend this practice to the upper grades is desirable, 
and there are no serious difficulties in doing this. 
Teachers who realize its importance and who act 
upon this knowledge have ample opportunity for 
giving expression to their own imagination, initiative, 
and creative ability; and the pupils, in turn, are 
thereby benefited. 

When children act out a story the words yield their 
true meaning, and the ideas are organized with a 
definite socialized purpose in view. When words 
and ideas are apprehended and put into action, the 
bonds between situation and response are greatly 
strengthened (in accordance with the law of exercise 
and effect).1_ This is true whether the subject be a 
nursery rhyme, a fairy tale, a drama, an episode 
in history, or a lesson in civics. For instance, if a 
civics lesson is dramatized—one showing how a 
~ 1See Education, pp. 95-97. E. L. Thorndike. 
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state law is enacted, and revealing the description of 
the law-making and law-enforcing activities of the 
state government—the zdeas set forth become acts, 
and, other things being equal, the effect upon the 
pupil is all the more powerful and lasting.! 

Dramatization in all grades should be encouraged. 
However, these cautions should be carefully ob- 
served: (1) Let dramatizations conform to the pur- 
poseful activities of children—i. e., be projects. (2) 
Keep the work simple. (3) Confine it chiefly to the 
classroom. (4) Make presentations vivid and real- 
istic. Dramatization is motivated reading. 

Current events.—It has too often been the case 
that children, in studying about other countries and 
other regions than their own, have thought of these in 
imaginary perspective rather than as truths about a 
real world of real workers. Unfortunately, too, the 
impression has been made upon young minds that 
the truths of history and literature are but words and 
sentences of a text-book to be learned and memorized 
for use in class recitations. The formal presentation 
of facts in geography and history text-books and 
blind adherence to their use is largely responsible for 
this condition. But extensive, interesting, and in- 
structive material is at our disposal in newspapers, 
magazines, and other publications for aiding us in 
guiding the natural curiosity of children about the 
world and its people. This curiosity may be grati- 


*How State Laws Are Made and Enforced,” Lessons in Community 
and National Life, Series B, p. 145; “Children’s Dramatic Interest and 
How This May Be Utilized in Education,”? Helen E. Purcell. Elemen- 
tary School Teacher, Vol. VII, p. 510. 
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fied by allowing children the opportunity to learn 
and know about what of general interest is happening 
throughout the world. This may be achieved by 
means of socialized recitations in current events. 

At least one day a week in the intermediate grades 
should be devoted to the consideration of important 
current topics. Friday is often selected, since a 
résumé of the week’s happenings can then be talked 
about and also since many publications containing 
current topics reach people on or about Thursday. 
The important consideration, however, is to select a 
time and see that children come prepared to have 
something to say and not simply to say something. 

The regular reading period can be devoted to this. 
If necessary, a portion of some other period can be 
utilized. 

Children may bring to the class (1) some current 
periodical, or (2) some recent newspaper, or (3) some 
clipping or clippings they may have saved. 

Simply to read and talk about items of interest is 
not enough. To keep a class record is of immense 
value. This may be in the nature of a class scrap- 
book containing postals and pictures of historical, 
geographical, and other interests, and many items of 
class interests, etc., which in a concrete way supple- 
ment the curriculum and aid social activities. 

Motives which guide the contributions of the 
children are, (1) curiosity about the world and its 
people, (2) the desire to know about important cur- 
rent happenings and to tell others, and (3) the secret 
longing for adventure and romance. 
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The purposes of teaching current events are as 
follows: (1) To satisfy this curiosity and these 
desires. (2) To get pupils in the habit of reading 
this kind of literature, with the dominant idea of 
having them select material of social value. (3) To 
have them organize material selected for purposes of 
record, information, and training. (4) To give them 
standards for judging the inferiority or superiority 
of current literature. 

Contributions offered the class should be of interest 
to many, if not all. The class should decide upon 
the merits of the contributions offered. When thus 
motivated, these will be given in a wholehearted way. 
Pupils will address the class, and not the teacher. 
At the very beginning they should be taught to 
present the gist of what they have to say, why they 
wish to tell or read it, and the source from which the 
information comes. For example, pupil A arises, faces 
the class, and says: ‘““My attention was directed to an 
interesting article in (or I saw in) the “‘ Times of Thurs- 
day, December 2. This tells us something about cot- 
ton production.” After this statement he continues: 
“This article tells us that a machine has been in- 
vented, etc. If I may, I should like to read a short 
description of it.” 

The pupils’ replies should be as broad as the sub- 
ject, with due allowance for immaturity. For pupils 
to make a two-minute talk or even a four- or five- 
minute talk should become quite common. 

Contributions and readings can be advantageously 
organized by grouping on the blackboard the topics 
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under consideration. For instance, observe the 
following outline:! 


1. Important local news. 

2. Important political, economic, or social events. 

3. Scientific progress. 

4. General news: human interest and spectacular events. 


To illustrate the effectiveness of the stimulation 
afforded the pupil by granting him the opportunity 
thus to learn of important current happenings, we 
may take note of the following sixth-grade pupil’s 
contribution to the class on Monday, December 12, 
1921. As a result of the above instruction, having 
learned to read papers and magazines weekly and 
with the idea in view of obtaining something valuable 
to convey to the other members of the class, each 
pupil had come prepared on the above day. 

It had become a habit for the pupil in question 
every week to look over drawings, photographs, and 
cartoons in The Literary Digest. With this pupil, the 
National Geographic Magazine was also a favorite. 
Under date of December 10, The Interary Digest, on 
page 8, portrayed McCutcheon’s cartoon from the 
Chicago Tribune, “‘He’s better off on board.” This 
showed Uncle Sam on deck of the boat, U. S. A., 
with his arms around General Leonard Wood and 
around a Filipino. The latter held the tow-line to 
his small, frail canoe, Philippine Independence, and 
in the water swam dreadful sharks named, ‘“‘Euro- 


1Pupils trained in organizing material, and classes which have continued 
practice in the plan advocated here, exhibit progressive development 
throughout the grades. 
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pean commercialism,” ‘Japanese imperialism,” 
‘European imperialism,’ and “Jap militarism.” 
As the pupil told the class, the connection 
between this cartoon and the last map supple- 
ment of the National Geographic Magazine, ‘‘Sover- 
eignty and Mandate Boundary Lines in 1921 of the 
Islands of the Pacific,’’ influenced her to read the 
article, “Philippine Independence Put Off” (Page 7, 
The Literary Digest). Holding before the class the 
cartoon and then the map, the pupil effectively and 
confidently told not only what the article had to say 
about General Leonard Wood’s six-months’ investi- 
gation of the Islands and his report to the President 
of the United States, but she also supplemented ob- 
servations she had gathered in conversation with 
others about the subject. 

From the interest and enthusiasm created by this 
pupil’s contribution it was possible for the teacher to 
direct the class, eager and willing to follow, to a con- 
sideration of the problem, Do you think the interest 
of the United States in the Philippines is likely to 
increase or to decrease? 

Procedure thereafter, in brief outline, consisted of 
the following: (1) sketch by the teacher of European 
aggressions in China; the rise of Japan to an impor- 
tant place among the nations of the world (Para- 
phrased from an account in a modern history); (2) 
assigned reading from supplementary readers, text- 
books, the World Book, etc.; (3) recording of place 
facts like, Weiheiwei, Hongkong, Shanghai, Canton, 
etc., in order that the principle that geographical 
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conditions form the background to political con- 
troversies might be still further established; (See pp. 
201-202); (4) the use of these place facts in appre- 
ciating the reading matter in relation to the main 
problem and also to the minor problems; (5) the 
necessity for voters to be informed about world con- 
ditions and the interest of a citizen in the foreign 
policies of our government; (6) the consideration, in 
perspective, of these organized facts and truths. 

Interpretative reading.—When provided with ref- 
erence books, classes must be taught to use them 
economically and efficiently. Frank M. McMurry 
remarks: 


When looking for a certain fact pupils will discover 
from the way the paragraph begins that one paragraph 
after another can be discarded without being read in full. 
In the same spirit newspapers might be studied by the 
older children, to determine from the headings what ar- 
ticles need not be read at all, what ones in a cursory man- 
ner, and what ones carefully, if any. Similar study of 
some magazines might be in place. It is a duty of the 
school to accustom pupils to proper methods of reading 
common kinds of printed matter.1 


In this connection, Lewis and Rowland print from 
the World Book an article on agriculture. This book 
is a juvenile encyclopedia. In introducing the pupils 
to this reading lesson, the authors say: 


The farther you go in school, the more frequently you 
will need to consult such books (encyclopedias). In such 


1How to Study, p. 130. 
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cases you should turn quickly to the part of this article 
you want without reading it through. Sometimes the 
topic you are looking up will be the same as one of the 
headings in the book. Often it will not. Instead of 
reading the whole article, however, you will generally be 
able to judge what heading is likely to cover your topic.’ 


Here we have an important principle for considera- 
tion. Many persons, because they have learned no 
other way, can read only as fast as they can pro- 
nounce the words. Some people read more rapidly 
because they skim over the less important parts; 
others, because they can associate the form of the 
word directly with its meaning, thus leaving out of 
consideration its sound. These latter, by practice, 
can learn to increase speed by running the eye along 
more rapidly, taking in larger and larger units— 
phrases, lines, sentences, and even paragraphs. The 
important fact for us to remember in this connection 
is that habit is powerful; and therefore one should be 
taught in childhood to make use of such rapid eye 
movement in order that he may become a highly 
successful reader. Accordingly, a course in reading 
is incomplete without frequent exercises in determin- 
ing what articles or paragraphs need to be read for 
the purpose at hand; and also without abundant exer- 
cises in training the youthful mind in the best meth- 
ods of acquiring thought by rapid survey but careful 
assimilation of the content. 

Mention should be made of the need for reading 
pamphlets that supplement thought and give infor- 


The Silent Readers, Sixth Reader, pp. 210-215. (Winston.) 
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mation. Illustrative of these may be mentioned 
Lessons in Community and National Life, Series C, 
for the intermediate grades of the elementary school.! 
This pamphlet consists of eight chapters, arranged 
in lessons that are concerned with social organization 
and the effects of war, with production and wise con- 
sumption, with machine industry and community 
life, with national control and food conservation, 
with customs, laws, and forms of government, with 
concentration of population, industries, and insti- 
tutions, and with workers and the wage system. 
Such lessons are practical; the information they con- 
tain is desirable; through them children are afforded 
genuine pleasure. To read such pamphlets in con- 
nection with specific situations, successfully and 
wisely, involves the application of the principles that 
we have just presented. (See pp. 31-32.) 

Finally, of widespread occurrence in magazines, in 
newspapers, and elsewhere, is the use of posters that 
convey important messages to the public. Lewis and 
Rowland? introduce pupils to this important function 
as early as in the fifth reader, giving comparative 
figures in annual per capita loss from fires. The 
lesson conveyed by the poster is that Holland’s 
fire loss is $0.11 per person, while America’s is $2.10 
per person. Statistics of other countries are given 
pictorially. According to this picture, the United 
States sustains the greatest loss of all countries. 


‘Prepared under the direction of Chas. H. Judd and Leon C. Marshall 
(Department of the Interior, Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C.). 


2The Silent Readers. 
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After the picture, the authors give a forceful para- 
graph on “‘America’s Wasteful Habit.”’ 

Owing to the mode of modern living, the need for 
using written directions and of acting on information 
thus conveyed is increasing. For example, pupils now 
often fall short of expected progress in their studies 
because of lack of training in the art of interpreting 
written or printed instructions. Diagnostic tests and 
measurements, particularly in arithmetic, have re- 
vealed unquestionably this deplorable condition. In 
the realm of business, employers—particularly of 
mechanics, railroad men, heads of departments, in- 
surance agents, clerks, etc.—are constantly complain- 
ing of the incompetency of their employees properly 
to comprehend written instructions. Because of this 
inefficiency business firms have often suffered serious 
embarrassment and considerable financial loss. In 
professional life the prevailing practice among doc- 
tors, lawyers, etc., is to transmit communications 
and instructions through the written or printed page. 

A Chamber of Commerce offers us the following 
example: 


sUSt RICHMOND 
ONE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
MINUTE! RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


You can read this in one minute. 

By the time you reach the last line, property worth $923 
will have been destroyed by fire somewhere in the United 
States. 


Minute after minute, day after day, on the average, this 
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appalling pace keeps up, to a grand yearly total of 
$485,000,000. 

That, at least, was the record in 1921. Whether or not 
it will continue this year depends, in a measure, on YOU. 

Eighty per cent. of all fires are preventable, for they are 
due to carelessness. 

Have you forgotten that morning in February, 1922, 
when our city was horror stricken by the loss of life in 
the burning of the Lexington Hotel? Have you forgotten 
the several investigations made by the authorities there- 
after? Have you forgotten their report? 

The recent conflagration at Norfolk is attributed to a 
lighted cigarette stub. During the years 1916-1920 more 
than one million dollars of fire loss was occasioned by this 
kind of carelessness in the State of Virginia alone. Are 
you careless with matches or with smoking materials? 

Take a look in your cellar, your attic, that closet. Clear 
out the rubbish—the old stuff stored away because 
“maybe some day we'll find a use for it.”” Many fires 
about the house are born in trash piles. 

After all, it’s chiefly a matter of protecting your own home 
and those whose presence there makes it HOME to you. 

Insurance is a boon too little appreciated. It marks 
the difference between protection and destitution, between 
orderly civilization and chaos. 

Yet, every one has some possessions whose loss cannot 
be compensated for, even by insurance. In every Ameri- 
can home there are a thousand and one things about which 
some cherished sentiment clings. Their worth cannot be 
computed in terms of money. 

A minute’s thought now may save the patient ac- 
cumulation of a life-time from the ravages of fire. 

Isn’t it worth a minute to you? 


Numerous additional examples of attesting the 
supreme importance of this practical phase of reading 
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might be given. Accordingly, since a purpose of the 
school is to fit for the manifold duties of life, it is 
obvious that considerable emphasis should be placed 
upon interpretative reading. 

Other principles of teaching.—It is important to 
train pupils in the habit of remembering in logical 
order material designed for other useful activities. 

Outlines—Pupils should be taught the value of 
topics. This may be done successfully by putting 
lists of topics on the board and then following the 
suggestions which follow. Selections capable of being 
subdivided into several large topics, with supporting 
details (sub-topics), may be read rapidly by the pupils 
for the purpose of discovering the main ideas. Once 
these have been clearly defined, they can be taken up 
in order, with supporting details. The sum total of 
these will be an outline of what has been read and 
re-read.! 

It is important that pupils be given adequate 
training and frequent exercises in making outlines. 
With proper instruction, pupils soon learn to frame a 
skeleton outline of what they have read and then to 
use this device to practical advantage in social- 
ized recitations, being able thereby to tell a better 
story, to formulate a better report, and to form vital 
associations which serve so well for memorizing what 
is permanently needed. 

Association of 1deas.—This recognition of the prin- 
cipal ideas or the outline of thought serves to give a 


See p. 64, question number 13. 
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peculiar control of details. In other words, when 
one is in possession of closely interrelated and well- 
organized knowledge, the ability to remember is cor- 
respondingly increased. 

Wide reading offers opportunities for establishing 
thought connections and assisting memory. Alex- 
ander Graham Bell says: ‘In reading, or, in fact, in 
everything we do, we come across certain principles, 
or facts, over and over again. . . . When this 
happens, we can be pretty confident that these facts 
are important ones, and it is therefore worth our 
while to remember them.””! 

Value of memorizing.—Children should be encour- 
aged to commit to memory certain literary selections 
of approved and useful merit; and opportunity should 
be afforded for useful expression, for only in this way 
do pupils learn that committing to memory is a pur- 
poseful activity. The minimum essentials applicable 
to the several subjects of the course of study should 
not be neglected, for these are of enormous value in the 
solution of problems. Let it be understood, however, 
that memorizing does not “sharpen the wits” nor 
establish a general ability to memorize. ‘This proc- 
ess should be resorted to only when it functions as 
a purposeful act in life—i. e., learning patriotic selec- 
tions, songs of recognized merit, poetic selections of 
practical value, prominent and useful prose quota- 
tions, facts and principles in history and geography, 
useful facts for the study of civics, ete. 


14merican Magazine, December, 1921, p. 6. 
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The old device of learning the succession of the sovereigns 
of England or of the presidents of the United States in 
verse is justifiable, if later these same personages are to 
be woven into a connected and meaningful set of asso- 
ciations in the development of the history of England or of 
America. The principal criticism that is to be brought 
against such methods as these is that they too often end in 
themselves, and lead to no useful result. If this be true, 
they are worthless and indefensible; but, on the other hand, 
if these mechanical associations are used as the basis of 
higher and more purposive associations, they may be valu- 
able.! 


Mastery of new words.—The habit of mastering new 
words so as to gain definite and accurate conceptions 
from reading is essential to progress within the sub- 
ject. 


There are three ways of finding out the meaning of a 
new word: (1) from someone else, (2) from the dictionary, 
(3) from the context. All three ways are valuable and 
each should be used. For practical purposes the last way 
is the one most generally used by adults, and should be 
used freely in school. The second way should be used 
freely in school, beginning possibly with the fifth and not 
later than the sixth year. It is the most cumbersome 
method of finding out either the pronunciation or 
meaning of a word; but, on the other hand, the dic- 
tionary is so useful a tool that its use should be system- 
atically taught. The unintelligent and undirected use 
of the dictionary is a cause of great waste of time. The 
words which are looked up in the dictionary should be 
carefully selected. The reading lesson gives perhaps the 
best opportunity for the effective use of the dictionary; 


1The Learning Process, pp. 128-178. S.S. Colvin. (Mac.) 
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for, unlike the words in a spelling book, in the reading 
lesson the words are in context and pupils are thus guided 
in the selection of one of various meanings that may be 
given.! 


Other essentials of motivation.—In the primary 
grades pupils are given questions, the answers to 
which are found in specific reading assignments. 
This type of questioning continues throughout school 
life, and often provides the specific purposes for 
which pupils read history, literature, or other subjects. 
In literature, for instance, teachers find it necessary 
to prepare a series of questions designed to make 
clear to a sixth grade class a description, for example, 
of ‘““The Wonderful One-Hoss Shay.”? Then there is 
an outline which stands as a series of questions for 
the pupil. ‘““The Great Stone Face’? may be con- 
sidered in six divisions: (1) the description of the 
\Valley, the Face and Ernest, (2) the coming of Mr. 
Gathergold, (3) Old Blood and Thunder, (4) Old 
Stony Phizz, (5) the arrival of the poet, and (6) the 
‘discovery of Ernest’s likeness to the Face. It is 
through questioning that many of the difficulties of 
‘a story are surmounted and the gradual development 
of the outline is accomplished. 

Development questions.—Development questions, 
while helpful in all subjects, are particularly neces- 
sary in geography, history, and civics. The closer 
such questions are related to the experiences of chil- 
dren, the better are the questions. With an outline 


1The Teaching of Reading, July, 1914. State Department of Public 
Instruction of New Jersey. 
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about which readings may be organized, pupils are 
often saved the perusal of exotic or unrelated mate- 
rial; and due economy of time and energy is the grati- 
fying result. 

To illustrate some of the types of questions which 
can be effectively employed, we submit the following: 


1.. Name four large additions of land to the United States. 

2. Check the right statement: Cities first sprang up: (1) in 
valleys, (2) on tops of hills, (3) along rivers, (4) near 
good roads, (5) where there is good water power, (6) 
where there are good transportation facilities. 


This type of question is particularly valuable for 
guiding in the interpretation of results achieved from 


reading pamphlets and from studying from text- 
books. 


3. Underscore the correct statement: The population of 
the United States grew most rapidly from 1600-1750; 
from 1910-1920; from 1750-1800; from 1800-1880; from 
1700-1776. 


The above typeof question is particularly valuable, 
because it enables the pupil to test for himself the 
accuracy of his comprehension of subject matter. 
Such questions may arouse doubt in the pupil as to 
his accurate knowledge of facts. Such doubt, to- 
gether with the desire to be correct, may cause him 
to search for the proper answer from the index of the 
text or from an encyclopedia. 


4. Supply the omission: Jamestown was settled in : 
——- discovered the Hudson River in 
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; The ———— Canal was completed in 1825; 
invented the cotton gin. 


In the above questions are contained examples of 
testing what a pupil has learned from study and from 
reading. The acquired information may be valuable 
in that form. This is generally known as a type of 
question contained in “‘completion tests.” 


5. Underline the correct answer: The steam engine was 
made practical by: Benjamin Franklin; Samuel Morse; 
Sir Isaac Newton; James Watt. 


This question is an example of the type used to 
test information gained from rather extensive read- 
ing. The answers to a series of such questions may 
be taken to represent the minimum essentials of the 
course of study. 


6. Write after each of the following statements which one 
is true: (The statements should follow in 1, 2, 3 order.) 

7. Which of these statements do you think is the best 
statement of the importance of say, a recent important 
reading of the class? (The statements should follow in 
1, 2, 3 order.) 


In this type of questioning an appeal is made to 
the judgment of the pupils about what they have al- 
ready read or learned. 


8. From the way words are used in this selection, tell 
what the following mean: (Then there should follow the 
words and the lines of the page on which they are to 
be found.) 

9. From the way the following expressions are used, tell 
what they mean: 
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The object of this type of question is to encourage 
pupils to rely, as far as possible, upon the context 
for the correct interpretation. 

From material available make various selections 
to which the following directions to pupils apply: 


10. Read as rapidly as possible in order that you may 
answer these questions I have put on the board. 
(There have been written questions relating to organ- 
ization, or questions relating tothe principal characters, 
or questions pertaining to the plot, etc.) 

11. Read carefully in order that you may answer any 
question asked you. 

12. Read rapidly to discover what parts apply to your his- 
tory problem to-day; then re-read carefully those parts. 

13. As you read this selection, see if you can outline the 
story by thinking of a sentence for each paragraph. 
Do not write the sentences, but remember them in the 
correct order. 

14. Read the following prose selection and then tell the 
meaning in your own language. (Paraphrasing.) 

15. Read the following poetical selection and then tell the 
meaning in your own words. (Metaphrasing.) 


One of the main objectives in skilful questioning is 
to get the pupil’s confidence. If he learns that by 
following your questions there is effected an economy 
of time and energy, he is most likely to want to an- 
swer them, as well as to learn how to propound to 
himself questions similar in character. With stimu- 
lating questions before him, or knowing that search- 
ing questions will follow to test reading, the pupil will, 
other things being equal, desire to read thoroughly. 
Motivation is thus supplied. 
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16. Is the steam-engine the greatest of inventions? 
17. What is the world’s most useful metal?! 
18. What is the world’s most important mineral?! 


In order to answer questions of large scope (or 
problems) like these, it is necessary that the pupil be 
given (1) selected material with specific page refer- 
ences, or (2) material like books, stories, or magazines 
in which, by use of the index, by topical reading, or 
by cursory reading, he may determine those portions 
meriting special consideration. 

If question number 16 be adopted, the following 
method will be found very helpful. A prepared list of 
short accounts of important inventions and their re- 
sults (specific references) is given pupils as encyclo- 
pedic information. If, after reading and considering 
these, a tentative conclusion is determined upon, 
there must still occur a broader, a more compre- 
hensive, and a more careful reading in order that 
children may sustain their answer as to whether the 
steam-engine is the greatest of all inventions, or that 
the invention of the steam-engine is second in im- 
portance to the invention of printing. 

In all such questions, however, teachers are con- 
stantly seeking to stimulate pupils to read rapidly and 
to put questions to themselves in order to test the 
accuracy of their comprehension. Such directive 
questions serve as guides in reading reference ma- 
terial, to re-direct attention to salient points, to 


See, Teaching Geography by Problems, pp. 2138-215. E. E. Smith. 
(D. P.) 
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minimum essentials, and to important principles to 
be recorded, to be memorized, or to be used in other 
ways. 

The library—Basal and supplementary readers 
and text-books supply some material for technical 
and informational reading, and, to a limited degree, 
for cultural purposes. To realize all the purposes 
of reading fully, libraries are essential. While home 
libraries and public libraries are important, the former 
are usually wanting where most needed, and public 
libraries are sometimes inaccessible on account of 
distance. That children may learn to read for ap- 
preciation and enjoyment, that they may acquire a 
more extensive and intensive supply of information, 
that they may, in addition, become familiar with 
the ideals and the literary technique of distinguished 
authors, past and present, ready access to a well- 
assorted school library is indispensable. 

A teacher’s report on how reading was taught.— 
The following is a report madebya sixth grade teacher 
after one year’s work with a class in reading after 
the manner outlined above. This teacher and others 
in this large elementary school have had sufficient 
time to test the desirability of the methods of which 
_thisisasample of the beginning. The report follows. 


During the year, the present method of teaching reading, 
in contrast with the formal method pursued heretofore, 
has brought about pleasing results. First, it has contrib- 
uted interest and zest to the work; second, it has been 
the means of adding a variety of material; third, it has 
given ample opportunity for varied procedure in the class- 
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room; and, finally, it has been the means of stimulating 
pupils to read far more extensively and intensively than 
heretofore. In regard to this latter point, I have tested 
succeeding classes by conversation and by intimate ac- 
quaintance, and I have found pupils eagerly desirous of se- 
curing books of high literary value—pupils whom no one 
would give credit for such a desire. 

Since the requirements of the course in reading prescribe 
the use of adopted readers, I found the first necessity was 
to use the material contained in these with a view to con- 
form to the new aims that had been advocated. I found 
that one of the basal readers contained a variety of ma- 
terial, stories of travel, of adventure, of civics, of history, 
of geography, biography, and literature. The basal 
reader of the second semester did not offer such variety, 
and the material had proved to be uninteresting and mono- 
tonous to children. Under the new régime, it was desira- 
ble to read specifically for forming habits of good reading, 
and it was therefore necessary that we have the proper 
material upon which we might direct our energies. 

My reading was conducted on a departmental plan and 
in forty-minute periods. My classes were made up of 
children who showed different oral and different silent 
reading abilities. At the very beginning of the term I 
had tried to diagnose weaknesses by using tests then 
available—the Courtis and the Thorndike tests. With 
this beginning, I felt that I was assisted in knowing what 
to expect of each child. I hoped, too, that we could find 
out, at intervals during the semester, how much improve- 
ment was being made. 

I was very anxious to assist in helping the pupils in 
studying. Hence in this work (reading for information), 
it was necessary that each member of the class should 
know about his or her progress in the ability to read 
silently at the normal and maximum proper rate, and in 
the ability to organize and reproduce, both orally and in 
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writing, the facts gathered. For this latter, I found the 
exercises in current events to be of great value. To this, 
one lesson a week was devoted according to a regular plan 
of study and organization. 

From the grade readers, intensive study was made of 
certain poems. ‘Paul Revere’s Ride,” “How They 
Brought the Good News from Ghent to Aix,” and “The 
Skeleton in Armor”’ were studied by one grade; “A Leak 
in the Dike” and “Little Giffen of Tennessee” by the 
other. Each grade was allowed to make its own selections 
of three short poems. ‘‘Abou Ben Adhem,” “Old Iron- 
sides,”’ ‘‘The Brook,” ‘‘The Bluebird,” and ‘‘Home, 
Sweet Home”’ were among those selected. Three of the 
poems had been set to music, and the pupils were taught to 
sing them. 

Another phase of reading that I considered important 
was acting in parts. This work proved to be highly 
stimulating. From the readers, “William Tell,” “An 
Army of Two,” “Christmas at the Cratchets,” “Ali 
Cogia”’ and selections from Greek stories I found adapta- 
ble. Pupils were required to act parts before the class 
that it might determine what part of the story was being 
interpreted. From the readers the lessons that lent them- 
selves to relating stories and anecdotes were, Franklin’s 
stories about himself, “‘ King of the Golden River,” “‘ Little 
Cratchet,”’ ““The Woodhaven Goat,”’ and certain stories 
of modern American life and adventure. In fact, there 
was quite enough material for a regular story hour, and a 
story tellers’ club was formed. ‘This club, in time, became 
quite famous locally. 

Then there was the problem of getting certain offerings 
from the grade readers that would allow the class to par- 
ticipate in purposive silent reading during the reading hour. 
“The Story of a Beaver,” “A Visit to a Reindeer Camp,” 
“Robinson Crusoe,” and the “‘ Passenger Pigeon”’ are ex- 
amples of the selections. 
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Once a week the class enjoyed a rather informal period 
in which a short book was read aloud. The Littlest Rebel 
was read by one grade during one semester and Freckles 
by another grade the same semester. During the next 
semester Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch and Two Little 
Confederates, respectively, were enjoyed. I found it par- 
ticularly advantageous to permit the poorer readers to 
participate by allowing them time for preparation. After 
each book was finished there was a club gathering, at 
which time members reconstructed the plot, described 
certain characters, called attention to striking parts, and 
xelated humorous situations and dramatic parts. 

Finally, I desire to mention our readers’ table. We 
were able to secure a rather rickety table which the boys 
strengthened with braces, worked over quite nicely, and 
the class used it for a reading table. It served my groups 
quite admirably. Reference books, magazines, novels, 
and other types of reading found space upon it, and in- 
terested ones sought wisdom over its edges. 


Summary.—The development of good reading 
habits is essential to the attainment of accurate, 
creative thought and effective participation in life. 
Teachers possessing a book laboratory and using it 
according to the best practice must make use of the 
varieties of reading mentioned in this chapter. By 
following the principles and methods outlined, chil- 
dren (1) develop good habits of reading; (2) read short 
stories of human happenings and interesting and 
valuable long stories; (3) study definite assignments 
in text-books, supplementary books, etc., (4) read 
outside of school and make reports; (5) take notes, se- 
lecting and organizing material; (6) answer questions 
and take frequent tests. All of these activities are 
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for the purpose of developing in children habits of 
effective reading and love of reading, thereby helping 
them to become better citizens in school and out of 
school. 


QUESTIONS 


. What are the four most practical types of reading? 
. What are the special types of reading? 

. Can errors in oral reading be classified? How? 

. Is it important to know the common errors in oral 
reading? Why? 

5. How can we detect progress in silent reading? Is it 
valuable to know how to measure progress in silent read- 
ing? Why? 

6. How can reading be motivated? Discuss the im- 
portance of motivating reading. 

7. Discuss the importance of types of questions men- 
tioned in this chapter. 

8. In “A Teacher’s Report”’ given in this chapter, how 
many types of reading are mentioned? How many kinds of 
motivation? 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE FUNCTIONING OF READING: GRADES 
ONE TO FOUR 


In tux third school year pupils should read simple 
selections without help, though not yet with fluency. 
They should have attained skill enough in identify- 
ing words to be left free to take in the full meaning 
of a story. They also should have enough facility 
in phonics to enable them to make out for themselves 
the pronunciation of new and unfamiliar words of 
ordinary difficulty. These processes, however, are to 
be perfected in the third school year. 

Reading abilities in the first three grades.—The 
skill imparted by the reading process in the first three 
grades must give children the power to (1) act or tell 
the thought; (2) use their eyes only in reading; (3) 
recognize words already taught; (4) find and ask in- 
telligent questions to solve thought difficulties; (5) 
use phonic “families’”’ previously learned; (6) answer 
questions about the story; (7) read two or more lines 
with good oral expression; (8) help others with their 
difficulties; (9) judge their reading power as compared 
with others of the class; (10) get the thought rapidly; 
(11) know how to study, using some specific method 
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of attack; (12) see larger units than the single word, 
increase eye-span readily taking in phrases and sen- 
tences; (13) ask for words about which they feel 
doubt, until they can use the dictionary in grades 
three and four. 

In addition to these abilities to perceive and per- 
form, which should be imparted largely in the first 
and second grades, let us now direct our attention to 
the following, in the third grade: (1) Children must 
show they love reading by voluntarily doing much 
silent reading which will add to their sum of knowl- 
edge and to their enjoyment. (2) Through their 
reading experience they must come to know that 
some groups of words are more important than others. 
(3) They must have speed, accuracy, and direct 
association in thought between the printed symbol 
and the idea without the auditory wmage. (4) They 
must be good judges of their own reading ability and 
that of the class, and be able to pass judgment upon 
the truth, worth, or beauty of what has been read. 

These habits are established and motivation fur- 
nished by means of the following kinds of reading 
lessons: (1) Description of a picture. The children 
are to read the description they have given (as a 
group), and copy to take home for some one’s enter- 
tainment there. (2) Composing and reading a group 
letter for some specific purpose (second and third 
grades). (3) Reading cut-up stories. (4) Silent 
reading followed by a retelling for the pleasure of 
the class. (5) A dramatic reading of a story, pre- 
paring for its use as a play. (6) Pantomiming a 
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story. The children are to guess its meaning, making 
a story from what they saw. (7) A description of a 
picture (before reading the story in the book), and 
then a comparison of two stories (first grade, par- 
ticularly). (8) Finding the parts of a story that 
tell something in particular (strange, humorous, 
beautiful, etc.) for appreciation of literary merit. 
(9) Dramatizing a story. (10) Reading to play 
games according to directions. (11) Finding differ- 
ences in the same story as told in different books. 
(12) Sight reading in books of less difficulty than the 
grade reader (supplementary reading). (13) Writing 
phrases found in the story and also interesting sen- 
tences. (14) Teaching new words. (15) Reading 
from written directions only. 

The last-named reading lesson may be illustrated 
as follows: The teacher writes on the board the name 
of the story in the reader for the pupils to read: 
“The Snow Man.” She then tells the children to find 
this story in the reader—that is, to use the table of 
contents—and then to do what the page says do. 
“The Snow Man” reads as follows: 


It was Saturday, and the ground was white with snow. 
John and Mary were playing in the yard. ‘“‘Let’s make 
a snow man,” said John. So they made a ball and rolled 
it till they could roll it no longer. That was the snow 
man’s body. Then they rolled a smaller ball und put it 
on the big ball. That was the snow man’s head. John 
found an old hat and put it on the snow man. 


Make a picture showing what you have read." 
1The New Barnes Readers, Book Two, p. 38. 
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It is a well-established fact that no one method is 
always the best for fixing reading habits. There are 
many methods of teaching reading, the best being 
eclectic,—i. e., allowing freedom of choice. With this 
method the skilful teacher can adapt the devices to 
the situation in hand, and, above all, take care of all 
the technicalities of the reading process. 

These preliminaries serve to prepare pupils to enter 
upon the work of the fourth grade with considerable 
fluency in reading and confidence in their ability 
to read well. Equipped in this fashion, they will 
receive added power for growth and for effective 
participation in life. As they pass through the inter- 
mediate grades, the subject matter, the principles and 
methods of teaching, and the varieties of reading 
must be made to conform to this growth. Examples 
of such adaptation form the content of the following 
pages. 

Reading of the fourth grade.—To teach children 
what kinds of books to read, and how to read them 
to derive pleasure, skill, and information, constitutes 
the main purpose of reading in the fourth grade. It 
is no easy matter to secure suitable literary material 
for pupils at this period of life. The pupil’s reading 
should be adapted to his ability and yet present 
sufficient difficulty to be of educational value. 
Under the application of this rule, every selection in 
readers should be tested for adaptability. 

At the outset, let it be remembered that in the 
fourth grade pupils get their first substantial experi- 

1The Reading Process, William A. Smith. 
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ence in handling text-books in geography and history. 
Here they begin to get more information from books, 
from grade readers, and from arithmetics. In gen- 
eral, the primary technicalities involved in learning 
how to read have been passed in the first three 
grades. Formal reading is now giving place to read- 
ing for thought—for content. In the best practice 
we should be guided by the words of E. L. Thorndike 
when he says: 


Mere word knowledge is much less important than the 
ability to get the message carried by a continuous passage. 
Competent judges would rate the latter as from sixty to 
ninety per cent. of the total result to be sought by the ele- 
mentary school in the teaching of reading. 


Reading for tdeas.—We should be concerned not 
only with the pupil’s oral reading, but also with his 
silent reading, not only with his pronunciation, enun- 
ciation, and other factors of oral reading, but, at the 
same time, with the ability to read silently at the 
proper rate of speed and to comprehend what he is 
reading. In proportion as the pupil gains facility in 
reading, the greater will be the possibilities that lie 
before him. Since most of his information must be 
acquired through reading, it is highly essential that 
progress and skill in both oral and silent reading be 
made in school life. It must be observed, however, 
that through silent reading he gains most of his in- 
formation. In the fourth grade, mastering the use 
of text-books alone presents many difficulties to the 
pupil. Unless he is skilfully introduced to and 
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guided in the use of such texts, undesirable habits 
are likely to be formed. The course in reading should 
result not only in the development of speed, but also 
in the acquisition of accuracy in getting, organizing, 
and using ideas. 

Reading for speed with comprehenston.—Speed and 
accuracy in reading are essential to proper habits 
of study. There is necessity for reading rapidly, 
for organizing, and for selecting from what the pu- 
pil reads that he may be able to reproduce stor- 
ies, construct stories from outlines, and make out- 
lines himself. He must give titles to stories, name 
the great divisions, recall the names of scenes, se- 
lect conversations for dramatizing and study pictures. 
The use of the index, attention to and intelligent 
study of illustrations, skill in using many kinds 
of material—handbooks, references, the dictionary, 
glossaries, and other mechanical aids to study— 
must become integral parts of the process of study- 
ing. 

These can not be realized until the pupil has over- 
come the mechanical difficulties of reading, for they 
are obstacles which cause him to lose much time in 
the preliminary steps necessary to the comprehension 
of passages. If habits of intelligent reading are 
not developed early, there is danger that habits of 
thoughtless reading will become permanently es- 
tablished. Therefore, it is well for us to know that, 
throughout the grades, mastery of mechanics pro- 
ceeds more rapidly than does the comprehension of 
reading. Accomplishment in oral reading increases 
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very rapidly in the second and third grades, but much 
less rapidly in the upper grades, while comprehension 
improves steadily throughout all the grades. 

Reading for vocabulary.—In an attempt to increase 
the vocabulary of pupils, there are various devices 
claiming practical recognition. One of the most 
effective of these is to allow time for the appreci- 
ation of the meaning of difficult words and phrases 
from their use in the context (See p. 60). An- 
other is to have frequent exercises in word analysis, 
while still a third is to provide for the careful and 
systematic use of the dictionary (See pp. 60-61). In 
employing these means teachers, making use of the 
natural impulses of rivalry, may divide the class into 
groups—by rows of desks or otherwise—and have 
matches in finding pronunciations and meanings of 
unfamiliar words. 

Skillful silent reading requires that the reader 
should be free to concentrate upon the meanings of 
phrases, sentences, and paragraphs. Consequently, 
children should have an automatic familiarity with 
words and this must be supplied by wide reading 
in which words are met with many times and recog- 
nition of them becomes automatic. 

A scientific basis for determining what words 
should be included in the automatic reading vo- 
cabulary is supplied by E. L. Thorndike as follows: 


The Teacher’s Word Book is an alphabetical list of the 
10,000 words which are found to occur most widely in a 
count of about 625,000 words from literature for children; 
about 3,000,000 words from the Bible and English classics 3 
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about 300,000 words from elementary-school text-books; 
about 50,000 words from books about cooking, sewing, 
farming, the trades, and the like; about 90,000 words 
from the daily newspapers; and about 500,000 words from 
correspondence. . . . A measure of the range and 
frequency of each word’s occurrence is given by the credit 
number following it.! 


Oral reading.—Below are indicated four kinds of 
oral reading most frequently occurring in the schools: 
(1) Reading from grade readers, with strict attention 
directed to pronunciation, phrasing, emphasis, and 
other technical elements? (See pp. 45-46). (2) Reading 
from grade readers and supplementary readers to pro- 
mote the establishment of fundamental habits and 
associations on which fluent reading depends. (3) 
Reading from special reports, reference books, cur- 
rent events, etc., for the exclusive purpose of con- 
veying information to others. (4) Reading literary 
selections for the sole purpose of furnishing enjoyment 
for others. 

Since oral reading occupies about one half of the 
time of the fourth grade, we should be careful to see 
that the listeners in class constitute an interested 
audience for the readers. To this end attractive se- 
lections from supplementary readers, from references, 
and from favorite books are essential. On special 
days, such as “Columbus Day,” “Armistice Day,” 
etc., short, interesting programs are likewise very 
effective. Some teachers have found it desirable to 


‘The Teacher's Word Book, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City. 


*The Reading Process, pp. 179-197. William A. Smith. 
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give pupils of the fourth grade credit marks as a re- 
ward for definite improvement in oral reading. 

Stories should be read to children and by them in 
order (1) to awaken interest in particular forms of 
literature, (2) to give standards in oral reading, and 
(3) to contribute to the codperative recreation and 
enjoyment of the pupils. In this connection a book 
or an interesting story can be used advantageously 
by the entire class according to the following proce- 
dure. A volunteer begins the reading, and after 
continuing for some length of time, others are called 
upon to take his place, or the policy of volunteering 
may be continued. 

Such reading accomplishes the following desirable 
results: (1) The reading is done by common consent, 
and is carried on under the stimulus of interest; (2) 
good reading is rewarded by common acclamation; 
(3) mediocre and poor readers are helped by obsery- 
ing the attainment of others; (4) valuable practice 
is afforded by reading to an audience. For proof of 
this statement witness the disappointment in the 
features of an intensely interested group of pupils 
when a poor reader is called upon, or observe their 
faces and attitudes when the reverse is the case. 

Reading experiences for fourth grade.—The reading 
experiences that a fourth-grade pupil may have are, 
in large measure, determined by the kinds of reading 
material accessible. In the book laboratory there 
should be on hand for use books on history, geogra- 
phy, civics, travel, literature, adventure, encyclo- 


pedias, handbooks. 
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If the daily program of reading is temporarily 
changed in the interest of other subjects, as illustrated 
in the lesson on “Iron” (p. 103), then it becomes 
a means of supervised study or of teaching children 
how to study. Correlated language lessons are ap- 
propriate, since the ideas gained in reading often need 
to be expressed either orally or in writing. 

Reading is a vital tool for teaching children how 
to study. Silent reading can, most advantageously, 
be assigned to one group, while pupils of another 
group read aloud. It is not always necessary to 
have one group read orally while another reads 
silently. Sometimes both groups can read silently, 
and the teacher can direct the studying, although 
both groups may be at work on different problems. 
At times, when appreciation of literary material is 
before the class, groups may be entirely disposed of. 
The difference, however, will appear in initiative and 
response. We should be careful not to let the bright- 
er pupils monopolize such a period, but rather we 
should allow them to play the réle of counselors. 
This silent reading must be of educational value— 
interesting, motivating, and affording opportunity for 
simple and effective organization. 

Reading in order to solve problems should occupy 
an important place, while careful re-reading in order 
to prove the accuracy of and comprehension of what 
has been studied, deserves attention. In such exer- 
cises, important training in the use of the table of 
contents, chapter headings, etc., is given. 

In studying, it is often advantageous to give a list 
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of questions, a number of which are assigned to one 
group of children and others to another group and so 
on, the idea being to have the answers found by each 
group contributory to the complete comprehension 
of the problem under discussion.! 

For training in economical and effective study of 
literary selections the fourth grade offers many op- 
portunities. For example, here pupils may have 
abundant practice in separating selections into main 
elements, in naming the divisions of stories, re- 
naming the parts, choosing the most telling, the most 
important, and the most exciting or stirring portions 
of stories. To these advantages may be added the 
best character sketches and choicest expressions and 
phrases. 

The practice of substituting written for oral 
instructions to pupils is increasing. (See p. 73.) 
Therefore, in the above training in studying, occa- 
sionally give written instructions as to what is de- 
sired. 

Reading material varied to meet broader interests.— 
Since the fourth-grade child exhibits broadening in- 
terests, many opportunities for gratifying these are 
afforded by readings in geography, in history, in 
books of travel, biography, adventure, and in cur- 
rent topics. Therefore, assign a certain number of 
library books to be read at home for the purpose of 
reporting to the class, being sure, however, that the 
book assigned suits the comprehension and interests 
of the pupil. In addition to this, encourage pupils 

1See “‘ Development Questions,” pp. 61-66. 
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to bring their favorite story books from home to read 
to the class the stories they like best. 

The material thus offered should contain a large 
number of stories that are interesting and give real 
views of life. Some pupils like such books as Boys of 
Other Countries, Peeps at Many Lands, Story of the 
Romans, Glimpses of the Plant World, and stories of 
similar nature; while others clamor for the fantastic 
and highly imaginative, such as Arabian Nights and 
fairy stories. Boys generally need selections differ- 
ent from those preferred by girls; some children need 
to devote twice as much time to a story as do others. 
Teachers have their preferences, and are able to teach 
some selections much better than others. The whole 
trend of modern education tends to the development. 
of individuality. 

In the fourth grade the teaching of current events 
consists mostly in relating interesting happenings, 
discoveries, etc. Children can be encouraged to take 
notes, and sometimes oral reproduction is desirable. 
Care should be taken that proper consideration be 
had for the age and comprehension of the pupil, since 
interest will be lacking if such a precaution is not ob- 
served. 

Successful selections from grade readers for pur- 
poses of dramatization may include: ‘The Honest 
Woodman,” “George Rogers Clark’s Conference 
with the Indians at Cahokia,” “The Boy and the 
Wolf,” “The Town Mouse and the Country Mouse,” 
“The Bell of Atri,” “The Brave Drummer Boy,” 
“How Andy Saved the Train,” “The Fox and the 
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Cat,” “The Pine Tree Shilling,’ “The Necklace of 
Truth,” “Troy and the Wooden Horse,” “Beowulf’s 
Fight against Grendel.” 


QUESTIONS 


1. What should be the most important outcome of read- 
ing in the first three grades? List five abilities that appeal 
to you as important. 

2. Discuss the effectiveness of the types of reading 
lessons in vogue in the first three grades. 

3. Why is it difficult to select suitable literary material 
for children in the fourth grade? 

4. What new classroom experiences does a fourth-grade 
pupil have? Why is reading important in most of these 
new experiences? 

5. Discuss the relative value of oral and silent reading 
in the fourth grade. 

6. What types of reading should be used in the fourth 
grade? Why? 

7. Is it practical for fourth-grade children to read news- 
papers? What is a substitute? 

8. Discuss the reading material which should be offered 
to fourth-grade pupils. 


CHAPTER V 


THE FUNCTIONING OF READING: GRADES 
FIVE TO EIGHT 


Purits who enter the fifth grade are now pre- 
pared to transfer more seriously their attention to 
speed in getting knowledge through reading. How- 
ever, this should not be construed as meaning that 
the teacher is expected to lose sight of the other 
phases of this subject—reading for appreciation, 
for enjoyment, and technical reading. At this stage 
the pupil is also in a position to determine largely 
how to deal with a portion of the selections and the 
problems given him for study. Because of immatur- 
ity he is, to some extent, dependent upon the help of 
the teacher; but a certain measure of self-reliance is 
required. Habits of correct study must be firmly 
established, and constant attention directed toward 
the method of obtaining information, knowledge, and 
skill. This can best be secured by giving children 
sight reading from various productive sources, and by 
getting them to organize and tell what they have read 
and often to act in accordance with what has been 
tacitly apprehended. 

Technical aims of oral reading.—Fifth-grade oral 
reading should include the definite study of selections 
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from grade readers, with strict attention directed 
toward pronunciation, enunciation, phrasing, and 
other technical elements, with the aim to increase 
efficiency. Selections from grade readers should be 
made according to the tastes and demands of the 
pupil. To vary this instruction stimulates the pupil 
and creates interest. For instance, the reading of the 
story of Horseshoe Robinson with the purpose in view 
of dramatizing it, or of a description of a game of 
battle ball with the purpose in view of playing the 
game, or of a story, the scene being laid in Alaska, 
which applies to the study of a problem about 
Alaska—these are examples of such changes. The 
alert teacher will constantly be on the watch to find 
out what pupils need in order that the material con-- 
tained in grade readers may be selected and used 
in accordance with the best principles of modern 
pedagogical science. 

Oral reading must be motivated. Other classes 
may be invited to exchange hours. Commend good 
reading—voice, clearness, articulation, enunciation, 
pronunciation, emphasis—frequently and emphati- 
cally. Give special attention to idioms and phrases 
particularly expressive, and provide associations 
and opportunities for their use. Meanings of new 
phrases, forceful expressions, and words from the 
context as well as from the dictionary must be mas- 
tered. 

Dangers arising from too much oral reading.— 
Mr. C. B. Givens, Principal of Dunbar School, 
Richmond, Virginia, found the progress of a fifth 
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grade in arithmetic, history, and geography, un- 
satisfactory. Close observation of a week’s reading 
revealed the fact that too much emphasis was being 
given to oral reading, which practice was interfering 
with the pupils’ improvement in comprehension and 
speed. Monroe’s silent reading test was given the 
grade with the results indicated by accompanying 
charts. 

Remedies to offset the disadvantages accruing to 
these pupils in all subjects because of poor teaching 
in reading were applied. The pupils were immedi- 
ately grouped according to differences the tests re- 
vealed. Definite instructions as to how to conduct 
silent reading lessons were given the teacher. The 
pupils were told that tests would also be given in Jan- 
uary, and that improvement in reading would be 
likely to improve their grades in history, geography, 
and arithmetic. The teacher was instructed to give 
close attention to thought-getting in all subjects, and, 
in particular, to reading for information within a 
time limit. One of the devices which produced the 
desired results was the use of cards with acting 
sentences printed on them.1 

Figures showing the improvement in the pupils’ 
comprehension and speed may be seen by comparing 
the accompanying charts. This study emphasizes 
the fact that concentration upon a definite program 
for the improvement of reading ability improves the 
recitations of pupils in other subjects—directed prac- 
tice in reading functions in studying. Then, too, 

1Measuring the Results of Teaching, p. 59. Monroe. 
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TWO CHARTS SHOWING THE EFFECT OF PRACTICE IN SILENT READING 
UPON RATE AND COMPREHENSION OF THIRTY PUPILS IN DUNBAR SCHOOL, 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 
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This chart shows the rate of speed in reading. The solid 
line shows the record of the pupils before practice in silent 
reading; the broken line shows the record after practice. 
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when pupils are rewarded by effective participation 
in recitations, a high degree of motivation for reading 
is thereby secured—pupils readily appreciating the 
desirability of practicing to become good readers. 

Silent reading.—We have said that about one half 
of the time devoted to reading in the fourth grade 
may well be given to oral reading. In the fifth grade 
silent reading should occupy the major portion of 
the reading period, that is, not less than sixty per 
cent. Rate and fluency in silent reading should 
be increased, grade by grade. This is accomplished 
best by making provision for reading short, in- 
teresting stories, suitable in style and language for 
young learners. In these exercises, special attention 
must be directed to the way in which the climax of 
the story is reached by such questions as, What was 
it we thought would happen? At what time were 
we sure of this? What results other than what did 
happen, might have happened? 

Organization of material; topical outlines.—If chil- 
dren are to acquire information quickly they must 
learn how to organize and apply what they read. 
For example, suppose children of one group are read- 
ing to one another from geography or from refer- 
ence books, and organizing their ideas around the 
problem, Is the interest of the United States in 
Alaska likely to increase? The definiteness of the 
problem, the assigned readings, and the feeling of 
responsibility for definite contributions naturally in- 
duce organization. In problem study children must 
learn to codrdinate closely related points and their 
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respectively supporting details; also, how to accom- 
plish the solution of a problem quickly and effec- 
tively; and, in particular, how to ask questions of 
themselves in order to proceed along the right lines 
and toward the right goal. (See pp. 61-66.) 

In this connection the teacher should emphasize 
the value of wide reading as a valuable help in gather- 
ing facts and principles for application to problems. 
Therefore, well-selected reference material, contain- 
ing definite contributions to the problem under con- 
sideration, must be made accessible to the pupil. 
(See pp. 102-103.) 

The teacher must also utilize frequent opportuni- 
ties for directing the attention of pupils to topic 
sentences, paragraph headings, and the like. Topical 
study should occupy a prominent place; that is, 
pupils must be taught to locate topics by using the 
table of contents in books of reference, text-books, 
supplementary material, and similar books. In the 
fifth grade there must be frequent exercises in having 
children act in response to written rather than to oral 
instructions. (See pp. 56-58; 73.) 

Effective study habits in literature can be pro- 
moted by a number of devices. Pupils can make 
outlines of stories, using their judgment in selecting 
the major parts. Stories may also be read in order to 
‘find out how rapidly or how slowly the events hap- 
pened, how effectively the narrative is told, etc., by 
attention to descriptive adjectives and other parts of 
speech. Pupils should also learn to appreciate 
certain favorite authors’ characteristics of style, of 
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expression, the types of characters revealed, and the 
favorite kinds of stories employed. 

Stories must be read to children and by them, (1) 
to awaken interest in particular forms of literature, 
(2) to give standards in oral reading, (3) to demon- 
strate the value of oral reading as a means of social 
recreation and mutual enjoyment. (See pp. 44-45.) 

Stress laid on current literature and periodicals.— 
The range of reading should include classic litera- 
ture, supplementary books, and current events— 
especially the latter. By the fifth grade the educa- 
tion of many pupils is almost finished; only a short 
while longer will they be in school. The education 
of these pupils will be imperfect and incomplete 
unless they are taught the relation of current litera- 
ture to the life of the citizen. It is safe to assume 
that most of the children of the fifth grade will soon 
be reading newspapers regularly. Consequently, 
for us to see that they read current news occasionally 
under skilled leadership is not only reasonable and 
just, but also essential to the attainment of high 
civic ideals. 

Reading may also be motivated by having pupils 
act parts. This is accomplished by selecting a num- 
ber of paragraphs from different stories full of action 
and having pupils read these in order to determine 
which paragraph another pupil is meanwhile drama- 
tizing. 

In the fifth grade there are many selections ap- 
propriate for dramatization. Among these are: 
“A Christmas Carol,” “Woodman, Spare That Tree,” 
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“Raleigh and Queen Elizabeth,” “Robin Hood and 
the Archers,” “Moses Makes a Bargain,” “Cornelia’s 
Jewels,” “Columbus,” “The Jackal and the Par- 
tridge,” “Saving of John Smith’s Life by Pocahontas,” 
“Salem Witchcraft,” ‘Aladdin and the Wonderful 
Lamp”’; selections from history, civics, and geog- 
raphy.! 

More advanced objectives for grades six to eight.— 
In the fourth and fifth grades we stated that in- 
creasing attention must be given to silent reading. 
In the sixth grade even more emphasis must be given 
to this phase because skill in at least three kinds of 
reading must be thoroughly established—(1) cursory 
reading directed to essentials only; (2) topical read- 
ing—that is, consulting reference books, encyclo- 
pedias, etc.; (3) reflective thinking directed to the 
whole meaning the reference should impart. In the 
seventh and eighth grades these processes are to 
be perfected by being given even wider application. 

In order that reflective thinking may be effective, 
pupils must form the habit of weighing, paragraph 
by paragraph, passages of special significance, and, 
at the same time, of gaining appreciation of the 
author’s viewpoint through the general thought he 
intends to convey. Under the stimulus of motive, 
comprehension and speed must be combined. 

Independence, accuracy, and fluency in oral read- 
ing can best be maintained by short, interesting, 


See Teaching Geography by Problems, pp. 288-296. E. E. Smith; 
“Dramatization and Current Events,” Elementary School Teacher (1916), 
pp. 125-131. A. Walker; “What to Do for Uncle Sam,” Carolyn S. 
Bailey. 
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socialized recitations, particularly when the pupil 
reads certain sections to “‘prove his point,” or a pur- 
poseful selection with animation to an intensely in- 
terested class. 

Word study.—In regard to word mastery and vo- 
cabulary building, children should be alert but cour- 
teous in detecting others’ errors, and generous in 
rendering mutual assistance. By this time independ- 
ent and familiar use of the dictionary should have 
become a fixed habit with the pupil. Footnotes, ref- 
erences, charts, diagrams, illustrations, and other 
auxiliaries are necessary aids to mastery and compre- 
hension. Their usefulness increases as the reading 
experience of the pupil is broadened. Therefore, 
their usefulness and importance should be in posses- 
sion of the pupil as a result of habitual use of them. 

Much emphasis should be laid upon the correct 
selection of words according to their uses in sen- 
tences. Individual pupils who possess a poor speak- 
ing vocabulary, a tendency to use slang, and similar 
practices, should not only have their attention di- 
rected to particularly apt and forceful expressions, 
but also should be afforded opportunities for using 
these expressions under conditions which are pleasing 
to them. In this way the tendency to avoid slang 
and trite expressions will become automatic through 
the medium of reflective thinking. 

Use of problems and projects.—Wide reading expe- 
rience which involves cursory, topical, and reflective 
reading is provided pupils by use of the problems and 
projects of the course of study. (Seep. 200.) Un- 
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der such circumstances pupils are able to report to 
the class from selected references, to set forth the en- 
joyment derived from books and periodicals they 
have read. In other words, they are being trained in 
citizenship by recommending books to one another, 
by reading profitable books, and by discussing signi- 
ficant topics of the day—especially the latter. At 
present in our classrooms this is being accomplished 
by reading magazines which contribute to our 
knowledge of geography, history, and English— 
popular literature which is written for the enter- 
tainment and information of the general public. 
These public prints are means by which our very 
democracy is made. Periodicals and pamphlets 
exerted an enormous influence even upon the colo- 
nists to induce them to change from English subjects 
to American citizens. Even now, one of the best 
mediums for inculeating citizenship is through non- 
partisan magazines of public opinion, for these are 
designed to present to citizens the problems which 
confront the nation. The pupil we are teaching is 
headed for a world which is facing these problems— 
a world unsettled in politics and in many other ways. 
The magazine is most likely to be his chart when he 
finds himself out in the world. Consequently the 
skilful and effective teaching of current events 
through popular periodicals and pamphlets is most 
essential in providing the pupil with that wide reading 
experience which he, as a citizen, needs. 
Dramatization.—Among the selections suitable for 
dramatizing in these grades may be mentioned the 
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following: (1) From miscellaneous sources: ‘The 
Death of Baldur,” “The Gray Swan,” “An Army of 
Two,” “Damon and Pythias,” “Rip Van Winkle,” 
“King of the Golden River,” “Horatius at the Bridge,” 
“Nathan Hale,” “The Courtship of Miles Standish,” 
‘William Tell,” “Robin Hood.” (2) From particu- 
lar sources: “Proserpina,’’ “Cadmus,” and other 
Greek tales, from Greek Myths and Hero Tales, 
by Fannie Comstock; “‘An Indian Fight,” from The 
Last of the Mohicans; “An Afternoon on the Ice,” 
from Pickwick Papers. (3) From history: “Inci- 
dents from the World War,” from Stories of Ameri- 
cans in the World War, by William H. Allen; “The 
Three Compromises of the Constitution,” from 
Colonial Plays, Educational Publishing Company; 
and other events of dramatic interest, examples of 
which may be found in Dramatized Scenes from 
United States History, by Stevenson. (4) From 
civics: ““How State Laws Are Made and Enforced’’, 
from Lessons in Community and National Life, 
Series B, p. 145; “The Story of Thomas How- 
ard,” from “Social Insurance,” Lessons in Com- 
munity and National Life, Series C, p. 244; “Some 
Discoveries of the Modern Boy,” Series A, p. 27. 
(5) From geography: “Mexico From a Car Window,” 
“Spending a Vacation in England,” etc., from geog- 
raphy text-books and supplementary readers; “Uncle 
Sam’s Country Store,” from Teaching Geography 
by Problems, pp. 288-296, by E. E. Smith. 

Variety of procedure.—A serious objection to the 
prevailing practice of daily oral reading from a grade 
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reader is the resulting monotony of laving pupils 
face the same situation each day at the reading 
period. ‘This sameness is deadening and repressive. 
One pupil’s reading from a book in the possession 
of all invariably produces the same results. Some 
pupils read on ahead of the reader; others read “‘some 
other place,” and some obediently follow the pupil 
reading. On the other hand, variety of procedure— 
a most worthy and desirable aim in teaching— 
creates alertness and interest. 

Such a view of classroom procedure involves 
thought and preparation. It is easier to rely upon 
grade readers to supply material, but by nomeans best. 
The selections that are used from grade readers must 
fit the natural situations to which they refer. Some of 
the passages are suitable to be dramatized, others are 
especially applicable to certain seasons of the year, 
some are applicable to other studies, while others are 
appropriate for certain holidays. 

Passages should also be chosen or rejected accord- 
ing to adaptability to the individual capacities of the 
class. 

This variety of procedure, which is vitalizing 
rather than repressive, implies that there is a time 
and place for all types of reading. 

Using the grade library.—In this connection we 
may well mention the grade library. One reading 
period a week can, most advantageously, be devoted 
to giving out, taking in, and reporting upon books. 
By this means there is afforded a systematic method 
for keeping in close touch with the recreative reading 
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of pupils and for making apt and suitable suggestions 
for further reading. 

The functional climax of reading.—There are only 
forty per cent. of the school children of the entire 
country who are left in school when the eighth grade 
is reached. Therefore, when pupils reach the sixth 
grade time is short for heaping upon them ideals rich 
and potent for civic results. We have chosen read- 
ing as the subject which, by improving all other sub- 
jects, best prepares our pupils “‘to discharge with 
credit and effect their duties as free citizens.” By 
means of directed reading, subject matter is vitalized 
by giving it national intent, American ideas. There- 
fore, the preponderance of subject matter must con- 
sist, not of material ill-fitted to our American 
doctrines, but of specific directions how to promote 
life, liberty, happiness, union, justice, domestic tran- 
quillity, common defense, the general welfare. In 
short, cursory, topical, and reflective reading must 
become effective tools for the pupil in performing the 
manifold duties of life. 

Summary.—Without adherence to the devices 
which we have outlined in this and the previous 
chapter it is useless to hope for the best results in 
the teaching of reading. If, as we now know to be 
the case, successful teaching in any subject depends 
upon motivation and practical application of the 
basic principles of the learning process, the fact that 
reading is the heart of the curriculum in school and 
likewise of paramount importance throughout life, 
makes it even more imperative for the teacher to 
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utilize the best means of presenting this subject with 
conviction and inspiration. The gross ignorance, the 
glaring incompetence, and the deplorable blunders 
in the business and professional world of to-day can, 
without qualification, be traced to the misdirected 
methods hitherto practiced in the teaching of this 
important subject. 


QUESTIONS 


1. Name three effective means for guiding pupils in 
organizing what they read. 

2. How can you determine how well fifth-grade pupils 
read silently? Orally? 

3. What constitutes effective silent reading in the fifth 
grade? 

4. What considerations govern motivation of fifth- 
grade reading? 

5. What reading habits should be definitely established 
in the fifth grade? Appreciations? 

6. Does effective reading help pupils in learning and 
studying? Why? 

7. Why must increased emphasis be given to silent 
reading in the sixth grade? 

8. What part does oral reading play in sixth-grade 
reading? 

9. Can reading be made to help pupils develop a better 
speaking vocabulary? How? 

10. Explain the importance of (1) cursory, (2) topical, 
(3) reflective reading. 
11. Discuss briefly the motivation involved in variety 

of procedure in reading. 


CHAPTER VI 


VARIETIES OF READING ILLUSTRATED: 
GRADES FOUR TO EIGHT 


Our purpose in this chapter is to present descrip- 
tions of recitations in reading in the intermediate 
grades merely in order to demonstrate the practical 
application of the devices presented in the foregoing 
chapters. In no instance have the details of the 
entire lesson been given; but only enough of these 
have been presented here to make the desired illus- 
tration concrete and vivid to the reader. In other 
words, the presentation of a detailed outline is not 
the purpose of the present chapter. 

Reading of the fourth grade illustrated.—The 
following fourth-grade lessons are given to show the 
actual work of aclass for one week. The illustrations 
are taken at random from the work of the year. 

Monday’s reading. On Monday the object of the 
reading was to present to the class a poem entitled, 
“The Bobolink,” by Washington Irving (from the 
grade reader). The teacher had a number of aims in 
view. The first was to enlist the interest of the 
children in the subject, the second was to get them 
to read this poem with appreciation and understand- 
ing. 
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Incidentally the teacher saw the opportunity to 
broaden the vocabulary of some who were most in- 
terested and capable. Finally, the teacher wanted 
to induce the children to get at the heart of the poem 
as quickly as possible, and then to apply this skill to 
another poem of like character, presenting similar 
elements. In other words, the measure of apprecia- 
tion and study of this poem was to be tried out in 
another poem, “Robert of Lincoln,” also found in the 
grade reader. 

The approach was perfectly natural. It was not 
difficult to get the class to talk about birds. The 
teacher had come prepared with pictures. On the 
previous day, at the suggestion of the teacher, some 
of the pupils had brought books from home. One 
of these was handsomely illustrated. Instantly the 
children imbibed the spirit and enthusiasm of the 
teacher. The starting point of interest had been 
tapped. Every one of these young learners wanted 
to hear the opinion of someone who knew a great 
deal about this singing bird. As soon as the class 
was started upon the quest, the teacher gave heed to 
difficult words in the lesson serving as obstacles to ap- 
preciation. Rapidly, and with every degree of sym- 
pathy, the words, “revelry,” “rapturous,” “ecstasy,” 
*“‘epicures,” and “‘corpulent”—obviously beyond the 
understanding of even much older pupils—were ex- 
plained in phraseology intelligible to the child. They 
were told that these words would be encountered; 
that, when they got to one they had only to look at 
the board and supply “the other meaning” in order 
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that they might understand it. Then, in eagerness, 
the pupils opened their readers at the required page 
and read the poem rapidly. 

When the first child had finished and looked up 
expectantly, he found that, while the class had been 
reading, the teacher had written a few questions on 
the board: 


At what time of the year does the bobolink come to 
us? 

Why does he come at this time of year? 

If we want to see him and hear his songs, where must we 
look for him? 

Does he stay with us long? Why? 

Go with him on his journey, and see to what lands he 
will take you. 

Do you think he should have taken this journey? 

Why do you think Washington Irving wrote “The Bobo- 
link”? 


The answers to these questions, in order of develop- 
ment, made a story like this: In the spring the bobo- 
link travels northward from South America. The 
warm days of spring attract him. We must look 
for him on the top-most twigs of trees. He does not 
stay with us long. As spring fades, he leaves us for 
some other land, because the beauties of spring are 
disappearing. First he went to Delaware, then to 
Pennsylvania, and then to the rice swamps of the 
South. If he had not taken this journey, he would 
not have met an untimely death. Washington 
Irving wrote the poem because, when a little boy, 
he would sit in school and watch the joy and the 
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freedom of the bobolink. He envied then the bobo- 
link. 

Attention is called to the fact that, in the replies 
to the questions, the pupils used words outside of the 
range of their natural vocabulary. The meaning 
was translated by the context in answer to the devel- 
opment questions. For instance, “warm days of 
spring attract him,” “top-most twigs of trees,” “as 
spring fades,” “the beauties of spring are disappear- 
ing,” “‘met an untimely death.” The vocabulary of 
some of the pupils may have been enriched. Then, 
this having been accomplished, the answers being 
called for and given with precision and understand- 
ing, the teacher was ready to close the lesson. 

Tuesday’s reading. On the next day, the object 
of the teacher was to get oral responses to the poem, 
with the object of developing its structure. Again 
the teacher was ready with her development ques- 
tions. The first thing she desired was to find out 
what parts of the poem the children liked best. The 
bright part of the poem, telling about the spring 
time, seemed to catch the fancy of the little learners. 
In response to the question, several read those lines 
conveying this joyous message. Then followed the 
reading of the sad part of the story, after which the 
introduction (the introductory paragraph) was read. 
Then the last paragraph was re-read. The intro- 
duction is bright, and tells of the bird’s arrival in 
spring; the conclusion is sad and tells of the bird’s 
death. 

Then the entire story was told by one child. 
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Immediately upon the conclusion of this reading 
the pupils were asked to turn to the pages containing 
the poem, “Robert of Lincoln,” by William Cullen 
Bryant. This poem was read aloud by several 
children. Then there were individual contributions 
concerning its organization. The children did the 
greater part. The teacher merely wrote upon the 
board the suitable suggestions of her pupils, who 
applied the ideas of organization and method of 
appreciation in the previous poem, ‘“The Bobolink.” 

On Wednesday, the teacher made use of a supple- 
mentary reader. Because of the differences in silent 
reading ability among the pupils, the teacher divided 
the class into two groups for a consideration of the 
story about to be read, “A Prisoner Among the 
Indians.”” One of the groups prepared for reading 
the story aloud. To the other group was assigned 
the reading of the story in answer to certain ques- 
tions. Ten questions were prepared beforehand by 
the teacher. Silent reading for the purpose of an- 
swering these questions then followed. 

On Thursday, this teacher came to the class pre- 
pared to take up reading in connection with geog- 
raphy. She had brought a number of interesting 
articles from children’s magazines and had also 
gained for herself some interesting facts about metals. 
Three of the children were provided with supple- 
mentary readers containing stories about metals.! 
The class was directed to certain specified readings in 


Stories of Industry, Chase and Clow; Our Occupations, F. A. Merrill; 
Great American Industries, W. F. Rocheleau. 
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the text-book. The problem under consideration 
was this, What is the most useful of all metals? 
After some discussion, in which the pupils advanced 
several theories, the advocates of iron won the debate. 

After this decision, there was oral reading from 
the type-study in the geography text-book, and silent 
reading from a standard supplementary, geographical 
reader. Short sentences were recorded by the pupils, 
and the organization was effected by formulating 
answers to the following: 


1. How is iron made? 

2. The kinds of iron now in use are: 1 . . . . 2 

3. Check the right statement: The centers of the iron 
industry are: (1) in New England, (2) in the Southern 
States, (3) in the Central States, (4) in the Pacific 
States, (5) in the Mountain States. 

4. What are the most important things made from iron? 


With reference to the latter activity, it is well to 
mention the results. When a pupil was called upon 
to answer the question, How is iron made? he had 
been trained to answer the question, and the class saw 
to it that he “‘stuck to his text.”” He was allowed 
either to read or to answer from memory or both. 
In turn, each question was answered. Notes were 
taken by the other pupils only after the answers had 
been framed in the best language possible. Thus, 
there was evidence of codperative discipline and of 
individual responsibility for the good of the class as a 
whole. 
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It may be mentioned at this juncture that the 
arbitrary division of the curriculum into subjects 
breaks down under such a process. The oral con- 
tributions of the class about the preparation of iron, 
the kinds, the centers of the iron industry, and the 
articles made from iron properly belong to “‘lan- 
guage.” Writing the answers in a short story is 
properly classified as “written language.” How 
easy it is to break down the artificial barriers between 
subjects! 

On Friday, this teacher took up an abridged 
edition of Swiss Family Robinson. In this reading 
for enjoyment one child was called upon to review 
that part of the story read the preceding week. Any 
one of the thirty pupils could have done this. The 
teacher began the reading. Then one child came 
to the front and began the story where the teacher 
had left off. Others followed. 

The following lesson from the Gardenville School, 
St. Louis, Missouri, illustrates how a selection from 
a grade reader was treated in the classroom. 


In one of our fourth readers is the story of “The Prodigal 
Son.” In the assignment for study the pupils were asked — 
first to read the story through rather quickly from begin- 
ning to end, then to re-read it, considering the following 
problem questions: 

1. Which of the two sons do you like better? List the 
points in favor of the older son. List the points in favor 
of the younger son. List the points against the younger 
son. List the points against the older son. 


Some Illustrative Silent Reading Lessons,” C. R. Stone. Elemen- 
tary School Journal, September, 1920, pp. 26-27. 
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2. This story was told by Jesus to illustrate a father’s 
love for his son. Select three sentences which show the 
father’s love and indicate your selections by page and 
line. 

The opinion of the class was about evenly divided on the 
first question. The lists suggested were worked out and 
formulated on the blackboard as group work, and each 
pupil was left to decide for himself. The purpose of the 
problem was to get the pupils to examine the facts criti- 
cally. A problem which leads to debate through difference 
of opinion is a fine type of problem, provided, of course, that 
its discussion involves the leading facts in the reading 
material. The spirit and enthusiasm with which the 
pupils debated this problem showed that this lesson, which 
might otherwise have been somewhat of a bore to pupils, 
was a real enjoyment. The second problem, of course, 
was for the purpose of centering their attention upon the 
main idea running through the story. Details with refer- 
ence to the pronunciation of words, and the meaning of 
words and phrases, came up for attention from time to 
time throughout the recitation, but always as subordinate 
elements in relation to a larger problem. 


Mr. C. R. Stone describes how his fourth grade 
used a miscellaneous collection of readers for effective 
silent reading.1_ Each pupil received different read- 
ing material, and, after reading, reported his results 
to the class. Mr. Stone’s description follows: 


From a miscellaneous collection of third and fourth 
readers a sufficient number was selected to provide each 
pupil in a fourth-grade class with a book containing a story 
of from two to eight pages. The first recitation was given 


1" Some illustrative Silent Reading Lessons,” Elementary School Jour- 
nal, September, 1920, pp. 31-33. 
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over to the distribution of the books, the choosing of the 
selection by each pupil, and suggestions regarding their 
silent reading and study in preparation for their reports to 
the class. After the books were distributed, it was ex- 
plained to the class that each pupil might choose a short 
selection of prose to read silently during study time with a 
view to reporting upon it to the class. The teacher in- 
spected the choice of each pupil to see that a selection of 
the desired type was chosen. Most of the pupils made 
good selections but a few needed to be advised individually. 
Some even chose selections of poetry. This gave a good 
opportunity to teach some simple distinctions between 
poetry and prose. After the selections were all decided 
upon, the pupils were given suggestions regarding silent 
reading and study. They were told first to note the sub- 
ject carefully, then to read the selection through rapidly, 
and finally to read through it again more carefully, making 
preparation for the report. Their attention was called to 
the vocabularies in dictionary form in the back of some of 
the books, and also to other study helps. Rather definite 
plans for the reports were then developed. It was de- 
cided, in giving the reports in the recitation, that the pupil 
would give the title of his selection and that one or more of 
the following plans might be utilized in connection with 
the report: (1) Tell the story briefly. (2) Tell why the 
title is a good one. (3) Suggest problems for the class to 
discuss. (4) Give opportunity for the pupils to ask 
questions. (5) Tell what interested you most. (6) Who 
was the leading character and what was the main thing 
the leading character did? (7) What was the main point of 
the selection? 

In the four succeeding recitations, all the pupils re- 
ported upon their selections. From four to six pupils 
reported during each thirty-minute recitation. It was nec- 
essary, of course, at times to guide the report and the dis- 
cussion. In one case a pupil failed to report correctly an 
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important word in the title, showing that he had failed to 
get the main point of the selection. An investigation by 
a neighboring pupil brought out the main point. The 
pupil learned a point in pronunciation under a situation 
more conducive to retention than the usual fourth-grade 
reading situation. The pupils who had reported were al- 
lowed to exchange books and read whatever interested 
them during the program study period for reading. In 
this way a considerable amount of silent reading was done 
for the mere pleasure of it without any reference to a report. 
At the beginning some of the brighter pupils who volun- 
teered were called upon for their reports as a means of 
setting a good example to the less capable ones. Then the 
reports of the better and of the poorer ones were alternated 
so as to avoid a situation conducive to lack of interest. 


Reading of the fifth grade illustrated.—The follow- 
ing series of five lessons show the variety of work done 
by a fifth-grade class of a rural school during one 
week, taken at random from the work of the year. 
Though a full report of these lessons was made (the 
teacher’s preparation, and the actual execution of 
the plans as contained in the activities and replies 
of the pupils), only a brief outline can be given 
here. 

On Monday, there was given a selection entitled, 
“The Prairie Fire,” by James Fenimore Cooper, 
found in the grade reader. Preparatory to reading 
this selection, certain interesting facts about the life 
of Cooper were presented and then was stated the 
problem, Why should we be interested in James 
Fenimore Cooper? 

For dictionary study, pronunciation, and context 
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study, the following words had been written on the 
board the Friday preceding: “nautical,” “romances,” 
“sea’ctatt;; “tacts* 

In order to guide the assigned reading, the groups 
were to answer the following by Thursday: (1) What 
subject did Cooper write about? (2) What are 
some of his works? (3) How wellis he known? (4) 
Is his reputation deserved ?? 

Following this assignment, an interesting sketch 
of Cooper’s life was told. That Cooper portrayed 
the truth and was intensely American was em- 
phasized. 

The assignment of ““The Prairie Fire” was then 
given to be read by Thursday. The pupils were re- 
quired to organize the ideas contained in the story— 
to make an outline. The following words were 
given for study: “concern,” “instinct,” ‘“‘vivid,” 
‘salamander,’ ““Teutons.”’ 

Tuesday’s reading lesson was conducted as follows. 
Geographies and geographical readers were distrib- 
uted, and the following topics were assigned for silent 
reading and study: (1) How much of America is 
prairieland? (2) What is your idea of a prairie? (3) 
What do we get from prairie lands? The teacher 


1In ‘Principles of Method in Reading,” ighteenth Yearbook of the 
Society for the Study of Education, p. 28, W. S. Gray says, ‘‘ During the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades the analysis of longer words should be 
emphasized. In this connection, pupils should be trained in the use of 
the dictionary and in the application of the rules of syllabication and 
accent.” 


*Here is afforded one of the many opportunities for using a juvenile 
encyclopedia. The material was obtained from the encyclopedia used 
by the children, the World Book. ae 
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guided the groups in the study of these questions, 
helping, admonishing, and suggesting. 

On Wednesday, the Indian story, “Ruth Sevier,” 
was read for enjoyment by an attentive class. 

On Thursday, the assignment given Monday was 
taken up, the meaning and pronunciation of the 
words given, and certain pupils presented these words 
which called for study and interpretation: ‘‘appease,”’ 
“equanimity,” and “‘naturalist.””, Then the organiz- 
ation of the lesson was attempted. The questions 
given Monday were answered orally, and were sup- 
ported by reference readings. 

On Friday, current topics were discussed. (See 
pp. 48-53.) 

In an upper fifth grade the following record is 
given of three reading lessons: 


As Christmas approached, the pupils suggested that they 
find, read, and dramatize a good story about Christmas. 
They began by studying the table of contents of the grade 
reader and following the suggestions it gave. The result 
of this activity consisted in finding two stories: “The Fir 
Tree” and “A Christmas Tree.” The latter was read 
silently to determine whether it measured up to specifi- 
cations. The rich descriptive passages were noted and 
discussed, but the story as a whole did not appeal to the 
pupils for the special purpose they had in mind. “A Fir 
Tree”’ was read orally, but the selection did not fit the 
conditions. The pupils sensed the fact that this story 
could be dramatized, but the objection was offered that it 
would be difficult to impersonate the characters without 
costumes. The best possibilities for dramatization were 
seen in the fact that action was plentiful and the story 
could easily be divided into acts and scenes. 
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After considerable discussion of both selections, the 
pupils decided that they should search for a better story 
than either of these. “The Birds’ Christmas Carol”’ was 
finally suggested. This story was then read to determine 
whether or not it would serve the purpose. A majority 
of the class decided favorably. Further discussion 
brought out the fact that only two parts of the story 
should be dramatized,—‘‘ The Preparation for the Party”’, 
and “The Party.’’ These scenes were chosen because 
of the humorous situations which they contained. The 
pupils also wished to omit the last scene in which the 
heroine dies and end the dramatization with “The Party”’, 
because this does not leave a sad impression. The 
dramatization was duly executed. 


It will be noted that these three reading “‘lessons”’ 
were justified because: (1) the pupils themselves set 
up a definite problem; (2) the pupils’ ability to eval- 
uate was tested; (3) the process of selecting a suitable 
story was based upon the adaptability of that story 
to definite principles which involved appropriateness 
of descriptions, characterizations, key words, phrases, 
characters, action, divisions into acts and scenes; 
(4) the final plans were the result of purposing and 
planning; and (5) the reading was voluntary and 
cooperative. 

Reading of the sixth grade.—The following account 
of a sixth-grade teacher’s weekly reading progress 
indicates what may be expected of sixth-grade pupils 
in character of subject matter and also in interpreta- 
tive ability. 

On Monday, the teacher did not take up the regu- 
lar geography course, but used that time (thirty 
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minutes) to read about the wanderings of Ulysses— 
a selection in the grade reader. In fact, the time 
given to language, geography, and reading was all 
combined. 

The following is a brief outline of the recitation. 
The geographical preparation of the pupils for read- 
ing included the following: (1) Find Greece on the 
map. (2) Underscore the correct answers: Greece 
is an island, a peninsula; Greece has a regular coast, 
an irregular coast; around Greece there are no islands, 
many islands. Fill in answers: The largest islands 
around Greece are a 
(4) From the surface features of Greece, what do you 
believe to be the advantages she should derive? (Be 
sure to find out about the climate and the effect of 
geographical surroundings upon the life of the people.) 

The mythological setting was effected by the 
teacher’s giving a brief account of the ideas of the 
ancient Greeks concerning their deities and their 
close relationship to mortals. Pictures of some of 
the greatest of these deities were exhibited. The 
pupils told stories they knew about Greek gods. 

Certain pupils were assigned stories such as, ““The 
Apple of Discord,” and the “Story of the Wooden 
Horse.” 

Word study included, “sundry,” “‘verily,” “‘stat- 
ure,” “ado,” and “crafty.”? Pronunciation of ‘‘Cy- 
aan > “Poseidon,” ‘‘Polyphemus,” and “Zeus,” 
was stressed. 

The outline for the organization of the silent read- 
ing included: 


99 66 
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1. Now that their object is accomplished, the Greeks 
decide to return home. 

2. Why did Ulysses meet with so many adventures and 
reverses? 

3. Read silently and carefully his adventure with the 
Cyclops. 

4. What preparation did Ulysses make for his visit to the 
island? Why did he take so few of his men? 

5. Describe the cave of the Cyclops. 

6. Relate the conversation between Ulysses and Poly- 
phemus. 

7. What traits of character are displayed? 

8. Why did Ulysses refrain from killing Polyphemus? 

9. How did Ulysses spend the day when shut up in the 
cave? 

10. How did Ulysses get the better of the giant? 

11. Relate the conversation between Polyphemus and 
the other Cyclops. 

12. Do you understand why Ulysses was called “crafty’’? 

13. Find out if Ulysses and his men escaped, and, if so, 
how? 


On Tuesday, the class read from a novel that had 
been selected. On Wednesday, Carpenter’s North 
America was read in order to find out why a trip to 
Boston would prove interesting. The oral replies, 
at the end of the reading, included an organization 
about Boston’s historical associations, its commercial 
advantages, its educational advantages, and _ its 
scenic beauty. Anatlas, containing a map of Boston, 
was accessible. 

On Thursday, “Paul Revere’s Ride” was the read- 
ing assignment. That it is a good story, that the 
hero excites admiration, and that the poem is a 
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message of patriotism, formed the topics about which 
the pupils talked. Some of the development ques- 
tions used were: Who is the hero of the story? Was 
his ride important? Was it necessary for him to 
plan as he did? What meanings do the phrases 
“muffled oar” and “stealthy tread” convey? De- 
scribe the scene from the church tower. Note the 
military comparison. What do the words “somber” 
and “spectral”? mean? 

Friday’s reading was devoted to current events. 
This activity consisted in oral reading about Brazil 
and its centenary (Review of Reviews, September, 
1922, pp. 297-302), and the organization of the in- 
teresting material set forth in these pages as follows: 
(1) a sketch of Brazilian history; (2) public health 
progress; (3) a great reclamation policy; (4) rail- 
road building; (5) the scientific spirit; and (6) edu- 
cation. The article is illustrated. 

Reading of the seventh grade.—A chart of this 
grade’s progress in reading was prepared from tests 
given in February and May.' In the rate of reading 
a decrease was noted in the case of eleven children. 
(Six of these cases were attributed to frequent ab- 
sences.) In the number of ideas gained there was no 
case of retrogression and four pupils only showed the 
same median score. The median score was decidedly 
better. Both tests and classroom experience indicated 
that there were distinct groups in reading ability. 

Monday’s lesson. In reading the classic, Evan- 
geline (a requirement of the course of study), the 

Like that on page 87, 
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teacher had been impressed with this difference in 
rate and comprehension among the pupils. Apply- 
ing the diagnosis of reading ability to the further 
study of Evangeline, the teacher proceeded as fol- 
lows: Giving a series of questions upon the subject 
matter, the number of questions covered by the 
fastest group was to be made the standard of attain- 
ment for the entire class. In other words, by group 
instruction whereby the fastest pupils were to assist 
the teacher, there was to be taught the subject 
matter covered during any one reading period by the 
fastest group. By this means, the slowest group 
would work partly independently and partly with 
the assistance of the teacher and the other pupils. 

To illustrate, from the following eleven questions, 
the teacher found that the most proficient pupils 
could, with ease, during the reading period, cover the 
first ten questions, but the least proficient pupils 
could cover only the first six. The problem then 
for the teacher and the fastest pupils was to get the 
slower pupils over the questions they had not covered. 
The entire process involved silent reading, oral read- 
ing, vocabulary study and questioning, which steps 
included such words as “ponderous,” ‘“‘refluent,” 
“gleeds,” “nethermost.’? The questions for consid- 
eration (Section V, of Evangeline) were: 


1. Describe the gathering at the Gasperean. 

2. Why was this work left for the women and children? 
3. Was it especially sad for them? 

4. Can you mention any of the pathetic scenes? 

5. Tell of the release of the prisoners. 
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6. How is the strength of Evangeline’s character shown? 

7. Why was the embarkation so hurried? 

8. What made it especially distressing? 

9. Describe the climax of these cruelties (the burning 
of Grand Pre). 


10. What were the effects upon Benedict and Evange- 
line? 
11. Describe the burial of Benedict. 


On Tuesday, the problem assigned the pupils was, 
Why the Russians struggled for open ports. The 
most proficient pupils, capable of reading rapidly, 
had been given books on the Friday preceding. 
They were told to read these books for the purpose 
of contributing to the class information bearing 
upon this problem. On Tuesday, these pupils came 
prepared for participation in the socialized recita- 
tion. 

In order that the pupils might be thoroughly pre- 
pared for appreciation of the struggle of the Russians, 
the teacher desired to impress upon them the contri- 
butions of Peter the Great to his country, and espe- 
cially the building of Petrograd. The story of Peter 
the Great was in the grade reader. In the supple- 
mentary geographical reader’ there was a description 
of the building of Petrograd. 

The story of the life of Peter the Great was read 
silently, the pupils being guided by the following 
questions: 


1The books used were, Stories of Northern Europe, The Story of Russia, 
Modern Europe, Industrial Europe, and A Little Journey through Russia. 


2Hurope, F. G. Carpenter. 
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1. When did Peter the Great become emperor, and what 
was the extent of his empire? 

2. What conditions existed among his people? 

3. What events were taking place along the Atlantic 
seaboard? In Europe? In America? 

4. What did Peter the Great resolve to make his life 
work? 

5. Fill in the following blanks: Peter accomplished his 
work by the following steps: 1 . Q ; 3 

4 . . (He took the Seen sioner of fhe 
Baltic from eredent he sent nobles to England, Holland, 
and Italy to learn the art of navigation; he himself went 
to Holland; he built St. Petersburg, now Petrograd.) 

6. Was the location of St. Petersburg a good one? 
What were some of the difficulties in locating a city there? 
How were they overcome? 

7. Fill in the following blanks: After Peter’s death 
his work was continued by: 1 . Z Pets 

(The capture of the Black cee ronen den the 
Turks; the extension of routes through to the Caspian Sea 
and the Persian Gulf; the crossing of Siberia.) 


Being guided entirely by the interest of the class, 
the teacher decided that supplementary information, 
in the form of a newspaper clipping in her possession, 
would be acceptable. Consequently this Associated 
Press report was read to the class: 


Suizran-on-the-Volga, Nov. 12, 1921.—The restoration 
of shipping on the Volga River, the greatest commercial 
highway of Russia, is one of the tasks for the spring con- 
fronting the Soviet government, together with that of pro- 
viding seed, grain, and food until midsummer for the en- 
tire population of the regions bordering the river. 

This is linked to and as important as the restoration of 
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oversea shipping in the Baltic and Black seas, the saving 
of the Baku oil fields, the Caspian fisheries of sturgeon and 
caviar, or the speeding up of the railway systems. 

“Little Mother” Volga, 2,305 miles long, the largest 
river of Europe, navigable almost from the very gates of 
Moscow down to the Caspian Sea, means more to Russia 
than the Mississippi River does to the United States, be- 
cause of the fewer railways in Russia. 

The Volga shipping was the best and most highly 
organized artery of commerce of the old empire. Up and 
down its ways were floated grain, fish, petroleum, salt, and 
timber. More than the railways, it was a freight and 
passenger highway. More than 2,000 oil-burning steamers 
plied up and down its channels. 

Magnificent twenty-five-knot passenger steamers went 
from Nizni-Novgorod to Astrakhan, and there passengers 
and freight were transshipped to the Caspian, and thence to 
Baku, the business center of the Caucasus and Persia, or to 
Krasnovodsk, the landing port of Turkestan. It was a 
world of inland commerce of Great Russia quite unknown 
to Western Europe. 

Now the big famine has called attention to the Volga 
River. Frozen from November to April, she will then 
again assert herself, unless another drought cripples her 
slow-moving waters. Like the Missouri, but more par- 
ticularly the Mississippi, the Volga has her moods—she 
changes her channels and carries big quantities of black 
and brown earth which she deposits here and there, to the 
dismay of the pilots. In pre-war days, dredging machines 
kept her channels open, but since the general war and 
during the revolution, these dredgers have not been so 
busy. 

Another factor has been the gradual disorganization of 
the steamer services, with unrepaired engines and incom- 
petent or dissatisfied crews. Under the Soviet government 
no fares were paid until September last, and neither cap- 
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tain nor crew has for many months received either pay or 
food. And so it has gone until from 2,000 and odd steam- 
ers daily on the river there are but an odd hundred. In 
Astrakhan the correspondent waited three days to get a 
berth. Thousands of refugees perish from hunger while 
waiting for boats. 

One step toward improving the service has been the 
recent re-establishment of fares that profits may be earned. 
The Communist commissary aboard the vessels, ostensibly 
to control the captain, appears to devote most of his time 
to private trade, and does not interfere seriously in running 
the vessel. 

When the steamers are turned back to their original 
company owners, it is expected that traffic on the Volga 
River will be restored again to normal. 


On Wednesday, the time was devoted to reading 
for pleasure. Two chapters of 7. Tembarrom, by 
Frances H. Burnett, was read in turn by members of 
the class. (The boys called him “T. T.”’, and chatted 
quite freely about him, quoting his expressions as if 
he were a personage among them.) 

On Thursday, Part II, Section I, of Evangeline 
was taken up. The children read in response to the 
following questions: 


1. What disposition was made of the Acadians after the 
burning of Grand Pre? 

2. Why does the author pass over this lapse of time? 

3. Give a brief account of Evangeline’s quest and the 
discouragements she met with. 

4 How did the priest comfort her? 

5. Turn to the prelude and find an expression of the 
same sentiment. 
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The vocabulary study included, “‘asunder,” “aban- 
doned,” “savanna,” “extinguished,” “inarticulate,” 
“devious,” ““voyageur,” “‘sylvan,”’ “cowreur-des-bois.”’ 

The teacher gave directions that striking expres- 
sions and comparisons would be found in lines 671, 
675, 684, 700, 720, and 735. (The teacher, in view 
of the fact that she would be required to teach 
Evangeline, had spent one of her vacations in Nova 
Scotia and the land of Evangeline.) 

Friday’s reading was devoted to current events. 
For the purposes of current events’ days, the class had 
appointed an editor and five associate editors, the 
rest of the class being assigned the work of reporters 
or correspondents. Reports were called for by the 
editors of the political, social, industrial, sporting, 
and comic departments. The reporters and corre- 
spondents for each section then handed in their 
contributions. The most interesting of these were 
read, discussed, and posted on the bulletin board. 
The teacher also placed the Associated Press story 
of the Volga River on this bulletin board. 

An illustration of a silent reading lesson in the 
seventh grade furnished us by Miss Lucile Murphy, 
Gardenville School, St. Louis, Missouri, is reported 
by Mr. Stone.1. This lesson shows how training in 
speed and comprehension may be effected. The 
lesson follows: 

Material: “How I Killed a Bear,” by Charles Dudley 
Warner. 


1 Some Illustrative Reading Lessons,” C.R.Stone, Elementary School 
Journal, September, 1920, pp, 27-28; 29-31. 
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Purpose: 1. To improve comprehension and increase 
rate. 

2. To assist in the appreciation of the humor. 

Problem: To plan a motion picture based upon this 
story. 

Procedure: 1. Statement of problem. We see a great 
many motion pictures with many different plots. Where 
do you suppose the motion picture director gets the stories 
for all the pictures he must produce? One pupil answered 
that people write them and another soon suggested that 
they take them from books. We are going to read a story 
this morning called, “‘How I Killed a Bear”’ that I believe 
could be worked into an interesting motion picture. For 
the next half-hour let us forget that we are pupils of the 
Gardenville School and let us be motion picture directors. 
Let us read through this story from the standpoint of a 
director and decide what scenes we will include, and in 
what order. 

2. Solution of the problem. We will read ahead until 
we have decided upon the opening scene. The children 
set to work with a will, each one hoping to be the first to 
discover the opening scene. In a short time someone sug- 
gested it, adding graphic suggestions as to the arrangement 
of the stage and the action of the characters. All agreed 
to this, and set to work to find the next scene. Here arose 
a difference of opinion. Some pupils wanted to include the 
account of the hero’s previous experiences with a gun, but 
others objected on the score that this did not properly 
belong to the action, “How I Killed a Bear.” Some asked, 
“Well, suppose you do include it, how are you going to 
connect it with the story?” This objection was quickly 
answered by a wide-awake boy who responded at once, 
“Don’t they often show what people are thinking about 
in motion pictures? All you would have to do would be to 
have him hold his gun and look at it as though he were 
thinking and then show these things.”’ Here the teacher 
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interrupted: “Before we can decide what to include in our 
picture, I believe it will be necessary to decide whether the 
picture is to be exciting, funny, sad, or romantic.” The 
name of the story suggested that it was exciting to some, 
while others, influenced by the humorous account of the 
hero’s past experience with a gun as just read, insisted that 
it would have to be funny. The teacher suggested that 
the class read on before deciding. 

The humorous account of the colored cook’s encounter 
with a bear was read by the children with general amuse- 
ment as they were now on the lookout for humor. One 
member of the class who had insisted that this would make 
a good humorous picture, fearing that those on the oppos- 
ing side would miss the point of the account, spontaneously 
arose and read aloud as soon as he discovered it, ‘“He did 
not know whether she would agree with him.” At this 
point all agreed that the picture was to be humorous. 
Then, if our picture is to be humorous, what kind of inci- 
dents must we be sure to include? “Funny,” the pupils 
replied in chorus. 

As the pupils went on to discuss each scene, even such 
minute detail as the “glad surprise” of the bear was 
appreciated. The pupils decided that they would have to 
have a well-trained bear, for if he failed to look glad the 
audience would lose one laugh. They decided to include 
what the man was thinking when the bear came toward him, 
for it would certainly add humor. They explained that 
. the scene in which the hero relates his experience to his 
home folks would have to be liberally interspersed with 
leaders, for the humor lay in the swift repartee. Then 
came a heated discussion as to the closing scene. Some 
wished to stop with the procession carrying the bear 
homeward, others with the crowd who assembled to view 
it, others with the hero just dropping off to sleep with 
“the last delicious thought,” “I have killed a bear.” This 
last suggestion was finally agreed upon, for the pupils 
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decided that if it were presented skillfully, it could be made 
very funny. 


Our attention is also directed by Mr. Stone to the 
following seventh-grade problem lesson: 


The following problems were used in connection with 
a series of five recitations on the Man Without a Coun- 
try: (1) Give facts and incidents that show how Nolan 
was punished for damning the United States and wishing 
never to hear of her again. (2) What were the main 
activities that Nolan had for occupying his time? List 
them in their order of importance. (3) Prove that Nolan 
loved his country dearly. (4) Contrast Nolan’s charac- 
ter as a young man and his character as revealed in the 
story from about the age of forty until his death. (5) 
Select one of the most interesting incidents and be pre- 
pared to read it to the class. 

It will be seen that in this plan there is no attempt to go 
through the story consecutively from the beginning to 
the end. Often the discussion on one of the problems 
would necessitate the pupil’s relating a part of the story 
or would lead certain pupils to raise questions about the 
facts of the story, but these factual reproductions were al- 
ways subsidiary elements to a problem involving concen- 
tration upon the large view of the story. Pupils who were 
able to take little or no part in the discussions were 
stimulated to read more selectively and with greater con- 
centration in their study preparation for the next recita- 
tion. Sometimes, when there was debate about a point, 
the pupil would spontaneously read to the class a sentence 
or a paragraph to prove his point. This type of oral read- 
ing and the type indicated in the fifth problem have some 
incentive, some purpose in contrast to the procedure which 
requires that all the material in the reading lesson must 
be read orally. 
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Reading of the eighth grade.—In the following 
illustration there is an outline of six weeks of reading 
instead of one week. The activities of the pupils 
consisted in reading, explaining, and classifying ma- 
terial connected with the topic, “Immigration, one 
of the aspects of American life.” The reading 
laboratory included: 


1. Books: History of the People of the United States, 
McMaster; The Trail of the Immigrant, From Alien to 
Citizen, Steiner; Our Old World Background, Beard and 
Bagley; The Promised Land, Mary Antin; The Making of 
An American, Jacob Riis; The Autobiography of Edward 
‘Bok; American Citizenship, C. A. and M. R. Beard; Litile 
Citizens, Myra Kelly; The World Book; Statesman’s Year- 
book; text-books in geography, history, and civics; grade 
readers. 

2. Magazines and pamphlets: The Interary Digest; 
Current History Magazine (New York Times); Lessons in 
Community and National Life, Series C; The World’s Work; 
Review of Reviews; The World Almanac. 

3. Newspapers: Clippings from non-partisan papers. 


In their readings, the pupils were concerned with 
the topic, “City Congestion.”” The results were 
organized by outline, charts, and filled-in and colored 
maps. These were recorded in notebooks. The 
outline follows: 


CITY CONGESTION 


I. Statistics show that the immigrant prefers the large 
city despite the fact that he may have been a farmer at 
home. 
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II. The nation has made no adequate attempt to induce 
immigrants to become farmers. 
III. Growth of cities in the United States. 
A. Cities comprise 51.4 per cent. of our population. 
B. From 1910 to 1920 the urban population increased 
12,000,000 and the rural only 1,500,000. 
C. Scarcity of farm labor emphasizes the necessity 
of increasing production by settling immigrants in the 
rural sections. 
D. Urban population increasing more rapidly than 
rural. 
(1) In the early days of the country practically 


(2) 


(3) 
(4) 


(5) 


the entire population was rural, and each 
community could, in an emergency, be self- 
sustaining. 

As late as 1840 more than 90 per cent. of the 
people resided in communities whose popu- 
lation was less than 8,000. 

Since the Civil War the growth of cities has 
been marked. 

The Census Bureau classifies as urban the 
communities of more than 2,500 inhabitants 
and as rural those of less. 

The following figures show the urban and 
rural population in 1880, 1890, 1900, 1910, 
and 1920. 


Per Cent. 
Total Trban Rural Urban Rural 


anso HeMnnD ae 50,155,783 14,772,438 35,383,345 29.5 70.5 
sSaGGAs AS Aooe 62,947,714 22,720,223 40,227,491 36.1 63.9 
Sheed Soc 75,994,575 30,797,185 45,197,390 40.5 59.5 
Swodpaaannose 91,972,266 42,166,120 49,806,146 45.8 54.2 
Seb nSmoRtOe 25 105,710,620 54,304,603 51,406,017 51.4 48.6 


The figures for 1920 show that the urban 
population now exceeds the rural. In the 
near future practically three fourths of the 
population will be urban. 
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(6) How will city people continue to be fed? 

(7) Cities encourage the establishment of in- 
dustries within their borders to increase 
their wealth and population. 

(8) The farm is the most important industry. 
How can this be improved? 

E. Evils of congestion: vice, slums, bad ventilation, 
tenements. Jacob Riis. 


Charts and maps were made as follows: (1) per- 
centage of all population in urban and rural sections; 
(2) home ownership and tenantry in large cities; 
(3) congestion map of the United States; population 
per square mile by states; (4) the frontier to-day; 
(5) the immigrant invasion of the cities. 

The pupils also read for the purpose of apprecia- 
tion salient principles of ‘“‘Americanization and 
Assimilation.”” The material thus collected was 
organized in notebooks as follows: 


I. “Old immigration” more like our own in language, 
Teligion, and ideals of government; many skilled workers. 

A. As a rule they do not live in separate groups. 

B. Experiences of World War showed us that many 
so-called Americans were not loyal Americans. 

II. “New immigration” has made too little progress in 
education and representative government. The great ma- 
jority are still unskilled workers. 

A. Very often they are clannish. 

B. The desire to leave America is greater among 
them—they want money, therefore, rather than 
our ideals. 

III. It is important for the new immigrants to be 


taught: 
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A. They are, for the most part, ignorant. 

B. They are mostly unskilled laborers. 

C. There are 9,000,000 persons in America who can 
not read an American document or newspaper. 


“The Influence of Immigration on American Life” 
was also considered by the class. The results of 
readings were organized as follows: 


1. Immigration made possible our rapid industrial ex- 
pansion. 

2. It developed hundreds of industries in every state 
of the Union. 

3. Padrone system—took advantage of ignorant kins- 
men. 

4. Proportion of poverty among immigrants is greater 
than among native born. 

5. Immigration has given us many artisans and mu- - 
sicians. 

6. It has produced a great deal of national wealth. 

7. Greatest period of United States history was that of 
greatest immigration. 


The charts and maps included: (1) percentage of 
foreign-born whites and natives of foreign or mixed 
parentage in the United States; (2) the immigrant 
zone; (3) percentage of negroes in the population by 
states; (4) migratory workers in agriculture, mining 
and quarrying, fishing, lumbering, manufacturing; 
(5) radicalism in the woods; (6) Orientals in the 
United States. 

The questions and problems which proved worthy 
of discussion included the following: 
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1. Should aliens be compelled to become citizens after a 
certain number of years? 

2. Should aliens who leave here be taxed heavily so that 
they will not carry their earnings out of the United States? 

3. What is the “ Yellow Peril’? 

4. Do we have a real American type? 

5. Should not the farm, as the foundation of all indus- 
tries, rank first in importance, and should not the city be 
most keenly interested in it? 

6. Is it not the duty of cities to encourage farms? 

7. Why do people leave the farms? 

8. What changes have occurred in rural life of late 
years that have made it more attractive? 

9. How can country life be made more attractive? 


In this illustration it will be observed that the 
pupils participated in all types of reading: (1) from 
The Literary Digest, Current History Magazine, 
The World’s Work, they interpreted cartoons and 
charts; (2) from The World Almanac they secured 
statistical information for making their own charts; 
(3) from their text-books they read for information; 
(4) from The Making of An American and similar 
books they were treated to appropriate selections of 
literary merit; (5) in Luttle Citizens they found keen 
enjoyment; (6) from the grade readers they read 
orally, “A Western Farm Scene,” from Hamlin 
Garland’s A Son of the Middle Border, and other 
selections. 


QUESTIONS 


1. Discuss each description of recitations given in this 
chapter in the light of the following: (1) codperative 
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discipline; (2) purposeful activity; (3) training in citizen- 
ship; (4) creating a permanent interest in reading; (5) pupil 
activity; (6) teaching how to study; (7) teaching what to 
read; (8) developing good reading habits; (9) correlation. 

2. For any one of the intermediate grades make an 
outline for an effective week’s reading. 

3. For each of the intermediate grades show what types 
of reading should receive most emphasis. State your 
reasons. 


PART THREE: READING AS A MEANS 
TO AN END 
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CHAPTER VII 
LIFE VALUES—THE GOAL OF READING 


As a subject in the elementary school, reading was 
long regarded throughout the grades as an end rather 
than as a means. The modern viewpoint concedes 
that reading is an end for the first three grades. 
After this, however, it becomes largely a means for the 
mastery, interpretation, and appreciation of history, 
geography, civics, and other subjects. 

Developing citizens.—Accordingly, reading is with- 
out doubt the most important subject of the course 
of study. As such an auxiliary it must make its 
contribution to other subjects. This auxiliary con- 
tribution is of especially high value in the case of 
history and civics. ‘“‘A nation’s greatness lies in its 
possibility of achievement in the present, and nothing 
helps it more than the consciousness of achievement 
in the past.”! Accordingly, one of the important 
problems now before the schools consists not only in 
leading children to recognize America’s past achieve- 
ments, but also in bringing these to bear directly and 
indirectly upon the moulding of the thought, feeling, 
and action of every pupil. To know that there have 
been great writers of both prose and poetry in 
~ 1American I deals, Theodore Roosevelt. 
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America; to know that great orators have, from time 
to time, uttered mighty and forceful words for the 
cause of liberty, of union, of good and honest govern- 
ment; to learn that, notwithstanding these mighty 
orators and great writers, the best part of our national 
structure has been wrought by men through deeds 
rather than through words—to gain these and other 
valuable thoughts, books must supply the chief in- 
formation. And in this capacity reading becomes a 
valuable means of moulding and of developing that 
lofty type of citizenship which makes a nation truly 
great. 

Reading in relation to character.—That a healthy, 
normal American youth should loathe all reading is 
unthinkable, but that he should show an aversion to 
some of the material found in curricula of to-day is 
not surprising. To the outdoor, practical boy it is 
certain that the exclusive pursuit of classical studies 
is intolerable. That all pupils be trained entirely for 
a classical education, therefore, is a tendency which 
the modern, enriched curriculum seeks to overthrow. 

With this new curriculum, we must not lose sight of 
the fact that we are trying to build up a favorable 
environment for each and every child. By this state- 
ment we mean that virtues like reverence, gentleness, 
courtesy, bravery, obedience, modesty, and _ self- 
reliance are capable of being crystallized into good 
manners and morals. Possessing such virtues, one is 
considered well-bred; possessing them and expressing 
them automatically in desirable conduct constitutes 
the establishment of laudable character. 
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Many men and women, it is true, have become 
great, have become instruments of character and in- 
fluence with little schooling or formal instruction. 
The correctness of this assertion, however, does not 
alter the fact that adequate instructional and en- 
vironmental guidance helps enormously toward 
making excellent men and women. The effective 
implanting of these ideals cannot be accompanied by 
force or obtrusion; they must be tacitly apprehended 
by the pupil from communion with the exemplary 
life of some person whom he has learned to love or 
from the reading of good literature appealing to his 
fancies and his natural interests.1 

Cultivating self-reliance by assigning tasks capable 
of successful performance.—Self-reliance is an essen- 
tial element of stable character; but this virtue 
may never be realized in school if the pupil expe- 
riences failure too often. One’s recollection of his 
failure to recite twenty assigned lines of some poet 
-whose fancies or experiences were not his own, 
often paves the way for more failures in the fu- 
ture. The significance of this important fact seems 
to have escaped the notice of many of the mak- 
ers of our present courses of study. Consequently, 
there are being turned out of our elementary schools 
many children who have passed through the com- 
mon, traditional line of forced literary reading, with 
the habit of failure already stamped upon them, 
whereas different and more varied types of reading 


See Talks on Psychology and Life’s Ideals, pp. 183-189. William 
James. (Holt.) 
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might have instilled in them the habit of success. A 
boy who in a classical régime is considered a miser- 
able failure may often be aroused from his lethargy 
and made happy, optimistic, and determined, pro- 
vided the material inspiring volitional action be 
within his reach. Many a pupil might feel little or 
no interest in William Cullen Bryant’s writing 
*Thanatopsis” when at an early age, while, on the 
other hand, his very soul might be awakened and 
his pulses thrilled by a stirring narrative of Cyrus 
McCormick’s boyhood production of the reaper, or 
of the youthful exploits of such men as Andrew 
Carnegie and Thomas A. Edison. Hence it is 
obvious that the choosing of good reading according 
to the aptitudes and the apperceptive bases of the 
child may constitute a powerful contribution toward 
evoking self-reliance and the consequent establish- 
ment of character. 

Educating for leisure time as well as for working 
time.—At last there has come to be accepted the fact 
that training and education for leisure time constitute 
an important part of the educational process.1. That 
further extension of this training is necessary goes 
without argument; for, have not the Sunday news- 
papers and cheap magazines become the literature 
of the majority? Are not motion pictures and ad- 
vertising schemes daily fashioning tastes and form- 
ing standards in reading? Do our young people who 
are actually in attendance upon school for approxi- 


1The adult’s day is roughly divided into eight hours of work, eight 
hours of leisure, and eight hours of sleep. 
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mately 180 days each year secure from the schools 
those desires and practices which effectively function 
in their leisure hours? While it may be said that 
many of these extra-school agencies exert good in- 
fluence, yet they are seldom capable of producing of 
themselves those high standards which are contrib- 
utory to the formation of the highest type of citizen- 
ship. This consummation must be attained largely 
by the work of our schools. 

A distinct challenge is being given the public 
schools by outside agencies, frequently irresponsible, 
with which young learners are brought in contact. 
Against and also with these agencies the public 
school must work, opposing their evil and espousing 
their good. In this connection David Snedden says: 


The world needs, as a condition of social well being, con- 
sumers who can utilize material and spiritual products to 
their own advantage, and also to the advantage of those 
who are of high grade among producers. Do I buy in- 
ferior newspapers when better are available? I not only 
injure myself, but I lend my influence to lowering the 
standards of newspaper production. Does one prefer 
cheap and ephemeral fiction to the standard writings of 
the great masters? Not only does he fail to realize his 
own best good, but he also becomes measurably respon- 
sible for the failure of other potential great masters to 
reach the stage of high creative work. 


The realization of the importance of leisure to the 
individual and to society has not yet dawned upon 
the public in general. Therefore, a great educational 
problem confronts us, namely, to train our pupils 
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and thereby our whole people to regard leisure as an 
important phase of living. To use a popular phrase, 
we must “‘sell’’ this idea to the public. We have 
been tardy in attempting this end because of the 
crowded condition of our curriculum and the pre- 
vailing feeling that neither a definite program nor 
educational material is at hand—obstacles which we 
ourselves have placed in the way, and which we our- 
selves can remove largely by the adaptation of read- 
ing to the needs of the pupils. 

Creating life habits in school.—Those habits which 
are formed in school should be the same habits 
which are needed in life, because conditions of life 
in school and out of school are met in the same 
way—under direction of the same habits. Days 
spent in school, during holidays and vacation, are 
identical in that the habits and practices which 
best serve in one place, serve best in another. Unal- 
loyed happiness and successful achievement in every 
phase of life are dependent upon the thoughts, feel- 
ings, acts, and connections of the past. It is upon 
the foundations of this principle that modern educa- 
tion builds its structure. But educational ideals of 
the past were not conceived with this important idea 
in mind, and hence many useless practices grew up. 
Among these may be mentioned, (1) oral reading 
devoted exclusively to grade readers; (2) many 
topics having no legitimate place in the curriculum; 
(3) an inflexible course of study; (4) exaggerated at- 
tention to unessential and impractical topics; (5) little 
correlation of subject matter; (6) discipline unsuited 
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to the stages of development of pupils; (7) an over- 
crowded course of study. Now, mistakes of edu- 
cational practice can and must be rectified. 

Creating a permanent interest in reading.—The 
present amount and kind of reading in school is by 
no means an index of that which is identical with 
private life. It is extremely doubtful if the con- 
glomerate selections in our present grade readers 
present situations that can readily be translated into 
the experience of every school boy or girl who reads 
them. Undoubtedly the intensity of the appeal 
varies with the pupil. And as our present problem 
is to create a permanent interest in reading by 
providing as wide a reading experience as possible 
—history, geography, travel, biography, literature, 
adventure, sports, games, current topics—the method 
of reading in the grades must be adjusted to meet this 
important objective. 

The foregoing ideas must receive careful considera- 
tion; for now as never before knowledge needs to be 
translated into experience, and for this purpose much 
is needed. But since our local, national, and inter- 
national horizons are being enlarged, we should gain 
information concerning these broader aspects of life. 
The problem, however, is to find time and means to 
learn about what is going on in the world at large, 
and at present there are many difficulties in the at- 
tainment of this end. 

It is obviously impossible to read more than a 
small percentage of what is now published. We are 
inclined to read either the literature we have been 
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accustomed to or that recommended by others. 
Thus, if we do much reading, we shall come across 
many literary productions which, to say the least, 
are highly questionable. Their definite classifica- 
tion is well nigh impossible. 

Schools responsible for cultivation of taste for good 
reading.—On the other hand, in this large amount of 
literary material there is something to appeal to every- 
body. If, through experience and training, one has al- 
ready become a cultured reader, it costs him no more 
mental effort to read tasteful books than it does ques- 
tionable or ephemeral matter. The schools must 
make every effort to encourage the pupil to cultivate 
a taste for good reading. This end will be attained 
only when educational forces have succeeded in es- 
tablishing enough particular connections with stim- 
ulating, lofty, and exalted ideas, and with suitable 
reading material which has entered the pupil’s con- 
duct and improved it by the formation of desirable 
habits. 

As an illustration of this truth we can point to 
the effect of commercial advertisements upon the 
public mind. Every day we are likely to see adver- 
tisements which suggest how we can profitably spend 
leisure hours. We may see posters of a man with a 
gun, or a camera, or a fly-rod, a girl dipping in the 
waves or gripping the steering-wheel of an automo- 
bile. These forms of amusement are stylish—the 
people have been educated, as we say, to think of 
them and to do them. Enough particular connec- 
tions with ideas and with acts—thoughts and habits 
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—have been established for commercial enterprises 
who sell these products to make enormous profits. 

How suggestful generally is the idea of a book for 
a holiday’s entertainment? Do intelligent business 
men care to have ideas about books? Do their 
leisure desires tend toward good literature? Is it 
desirable and possible to make reading as popular 
as dancing, the motion pictures, or chewing-gum? 
Have we done our duty in elevating the tastes of the 
American public if a popular advertisement makes a 
more extensive appeal than does good literature? 

How ineffective, then, is the old-time reading from 
grade readers as well as the later and modern practice 
of purposeless sight reading! 

Our schools to-day have far better prospects of 
successful accomplishment because of contributions 
made to education by the sciences that deal with 
human nature. For this reason much has already 
been learned and more will be ascertained. Self- 
reliance in studying or learning to educate one’s 
self has been considered a valuable objective in edu- 
cation, and the means of achieving this virtue has 
surer guarantees to-day than ever before. Undoubt- 
edly much of the difficulty will be dispelled by more ef- 
fective instruction. In this latter respect, efficient and 
intelligent application of reading to this process will 
certainly be a large factor in securing improvement. 

Creating an environment adapted to the child.— 
At present children in the intermediate grades read 
considerably more than do many of their elders. In 
the socialized school of to-day, where codperative 
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discipline is paramount, reading is playing an enor- 
mous part. Under such conditions pupils get from 
reading a large measure of that wholesome stimulation 
to resist those noxious extra-school agencies which we 
have already mentioned. Many exciting and whole- 
some experiences can be apprehended by children in 
their reading, if they are provided with the proper 
material. Therefore we must see to it that an en- 
vironment is provided children of the intermediate 
grades such as is indicated in the paragraphs imme- 
diately following. 

Romance in fact.—The warfare that is being waged 
daily in the world against common enemies of man- 
kind makes an exciting and interesting story, though 
often neglected in schoolrooms. Some of these ene- 
mies of human life are men themselves who rob and 
plunder like the buccaneers and pirates of old; but 
these modern thieves, under the cloak of present-day 
civilization, employ different means for attaining their 
base ends. The romantic literature of the past 
achievements of heroes, stimulating as they are, should 
not obscure the golden opportunities for educational 
service which are found in the realistic accounts of 
modern heroes who have fought and are fighting the 
common and multitudinous enemies of mankind. 
Relentless warfare against such pirates was waged by 
Thomas Nast, Jacob Riis, and other heroes (See pp. 
339-343). The stories of their exploits are the thrill- 
ing narratives of modern fighters. The moral and 
civic ideals of these men point the way to the reader 
for effective participation in modern society. 
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Other enemies of human life are certain plants 
and animals and other geographic variables like epi- 
demics, hurricanes, and droughts. The old stories 
of the jungle wilderness and the capture of wild ani- 
mals have thrilled us and have made us dream 
dreams. The pictures alone in books of the capture 
of lions and elephants and other wild beasts made 
us hunger for the narratives by arousing in us 
the hunting instinct. The geography of old gave a 
classification of animals and let it rest at that. 
Present-day geography would have us cast a fleeting 
glance at the lion, the tiger, and other wild beasts, 
and would emphasize their study only in so far as 
they have been made useful to mankind in the con- 
quest of environment. But the geography of the 
intermediate grades now introduces us to other 
animals, far more terrible and destructive—minute 
animals called protozoa—and directs us to pursue our 
investigations of their capture and conquest with 
renewed energy. The locust which eats every green 
thing, the boll weevil which brings heartbreaks and 
destruction, the brown-tail moth and gypsy moth 
which kill fruit, forest, and shade trees, the influenza 
germ which in 1918 killed nearly one person in every 
hundred people in the world—these and other 
animals are now being fought.! It is now obvious 
that the truths of science, the facts of history, the 
principles of geography, and the narratives of litera- 


1See “ Man’s Changing Surroundings” in Principles of Human Geog- 
raphy, Huntington and Cushing; “Applied Entomology” in America 
of the Americans, pp. 173-175, H. C. Shelley; “Entomology” in standard 
encyclopedias; The Outline of Science, J. Arthur Thomson, 
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ture may be blended into one harmonious whole for 
the purpose of enriching the learners’ consciousness 
for their effective participation in modern democratic 
society. The sharp eye of science is constantly on . 
duty, and the great battle which is being waged calls 
for the participation of the well-informed, the coura- 
geous, and the fit. In particular, let it be observed that 
the story of the fight against pests—both plants and 
animals—epidemics, hurricanes, droughts, and other 
geographic variables now wrests space from the com- 
paratively useless fact information of the past. It 
is on these sands of time that the modern crusaders— 
men like Dr. Walter Reed and Doctor Lazear—leave 
their footprints. Verily, truth is stranger than fiction. 
Accordingly, the selection and the use of suitable 
reading material which shall arouse, direct, and per- 
petuate within the pupil a desire for the good, the 
true, the beautiful, and the useful in life are a pre- 
requisite to the successful teaching of this subject. 
Science providing reliable standards for measur- 
ing educational values.—Since we now have reliable 
standards for determining educational procedure, we 
feel no hesitancy in stating that past efforts for de- 
veloping general powers and capacities—memory, ac- 
curacy, persistence, etc.—have no place in the present 
educational field. For these obsolete devices there 
has been substituted scientific knowledge derived 
from successful experimentation and verified by prac- 
tical experience. Asaresult, we have surer means for 
directing intellect, for molding character, and for 
increasing skill. We no longer think of education as 
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attained through a series of subjects purporting to 
develop powers and faculties. For instance, instead 
of attempting to develop in children the vague power 
of reading well, we have for our guidance results of 
scientific investigations which permit us to find out in 
what particular ability of reading each pupil is pro- 
ficient or deficient—whether he reads too fast or too 
slow, at just the right rate, or whether he fails to 
comprehend the meaning of words or of sentences; in 
a word, whether or not he measures up to his maxi- 
mum capacity in those particulars constituting a skil- 


ful reader. 


Morality is more susceptible than intellect to environ- 
mental influence. Moral traits are more often matters 
of the direction of capacities and the creation of desires 
and aversions. Over them education has greater sway, 
though school education, because of the peculiar narrow- 
ness of the life of the schoolroom, has so far done little for 
any save the semi-intellectual virtues. 

The one thing that educational theorists of to-day seem 
to place as the foremost duty of the schools—the develop- 
ment of powers and capacities—is the one thing that 
the schools or any other educational forces can do least. 
The one thing they can do best is to establish those par- 
ticular connections with ideas which we call knowledge and 
those particular connections with acts which we call 
habits.! 


Standard tests and measurements are to be secured 
in order to convey clearly to both teacher and pupil 
a definite truth about a particular ability in reading.” 

1 ducational Psychology, p. 141. E. L. Thorndike. 
2How to Measure, Wilson and Hoke. (Mac.) : 
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Weaknesses must be diagnosed, and, if possible, im- 
proved by directing the pupil’s latent and potential 
energy in the proper channels. 

Relative emphasis to be placed upon oral and 
silent reading determined by use of tests.— Without 
doubt an overemphasis has been placed upon the 
requirements in oral expression, for it has generally 
been found that the ability to interpret the meaning 
of a paragraph read silently does not measure up 
to the proficiency in reading the same paragraph 
orally. Undoubtedly this can be traced to lack of 
training in silent reading. Therefore, a movement 
throughout the schools of the United States is well 
under way to emphasize silent reading and to mini- 
mize the importance of oral reading—at least to place 
less importance upon the one at the expense of the 
other.' 

KE. L. Thorndike maintains: 


It is obvious that educational science and educational 
practice need more objective, more accurate and more con- 
venient measures of (1) a pupil’s ability to pronounce words 
and sentences seen, (2) a pupil’s ability to understand the 
meaning of words and sentences seen, (3) a pupil’s ability 
to appreciate and enjoy what we roughly call good litera- 
ture, and (4) a pupil’s ability to read orally, clearly, and 
effectively.” 


1The Twentieth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion, Part II: Report of the Society’s Committee on Silent Reading. 
(Public School Publishing Company.) 


“An Improved Scale for Measuring Ability in Reading,’ Teachers 
College Record, Vol. XVIII (1915), pp. 40-67. For information about the 
development and variation of reading ability, see Chapter VIII, in The 
Reading Process by William A. Smith. 
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William E. Hawley has written for the Journal of 
Educational Research of April, 1921, pp. 254-260, an 
article entitled, “The Effect of Clear Objectives in 
the Teaching of Reading.” Mr. Hawley used in his 
school the Monroe, the Courtis, and the Gray reading 
tests and found that his pupils were satisfactory oral 
readers and that the rate of reading was about nor- 
mal; but that there was a decided limitation in ability 
to reproduce definitely and to answer questions cor- 
rectly after reading. His first problem was to find 
out why his pupils had failed in reproduction. Of 
individual pupils he made a close and special study in 
order that he might discover means calculated to im- 
prove ability in these respects. He says: 


The details of the devices can not be given here. The 
teachers employed word drills, sand tables, progress charts, 
home reading of assignments, with written reproductions 
and weekly tests. The pupils made joke-books, asked 
questions, read for visitors, dramatized, and discussed 
their own achievements. Emphasis and variety were the 
watchwords. The error in attempting to judge reading 
merely by hearing pupils read can be judged by this 
study. 

In previous years our efforts had been expended 
largely upon oral reading without attaining a high de- 
gree of success. When the emphasis was shifted to 
silent reading for meanings, the oral work improved de- 
cidedly. 

One conclusion to be drawn is that the excuse of pupils 
being ‘‘poor material”’ is a poor one. A second conclusion 
is that when pupils have definitely established standards 
toward which to work, pride will enter in and the work 
will improve. On the other hand, while mental and phys- 
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ical defects are to some extent the cause of poor reading 
ability, nevertheless, standards, frequent testing, and 
special help from the teacher will result in better reading 
in spite of these defects. Still another conclusion, and 
perhaps the most important, is that effort to improve the 
quality of reading in a grade will result in a general im- 
provement in oral reading attainment and ability to re- 
produce. 


Importance of testing ability in silent reading.— 
Reading aloud forms but a small part of the reading 
we do. Most of it is silent reading, and how well 
this is done depends upon the comprehension of the 
thought or the meaning and the rate of reading. A 
basis of judgment in these is given in reading scales, 
which are studies of the comprehension and rate of 
reading displayed by children in the several grades. 
These studies are attempts at establishing a norm or 
scale of skill in reading ability. 

In the elementary school of the University of 
Chicago at least four records of accomplishment in 
reading are secured at the beginning of each school 
year. These are (1) mastery of the rudiments or 
mechanics of oral reading, including both rate and 
accuracy as measured by Gray’s Standardized Oral 
Reading Paragraphs, (2) rate of reading simple ma- 
terial silently as measured by Courtis’s Silent Reading 
Test, No. 2, (3) ability to understand simple passages 
as measured by Courtis’s Silent Reading Test or 
Burgess’s Scale of Measuring Ability in Silent Reading 
(P. S.-1), (4) ability to understand increasingly 
difficult passages as measured by Monroe’s Silent 
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Reading Test or Thorndike’s Reading Scale, Al- 
pha 2. 

Testing for speed and comprehension.—The abil- 
ities of children differ in reading. By how much 
can be determined by using tests and measure- 
ments like those just mentioned. These are the 
means by which the careful teacher discovers the 
needs of each pupil in comprehension of thought and 
rate of reading. Tests are given at the beginning 
and also at the end of each semester to find out the 
exact amount of improvement made during the 
semester. 

These tests are superior to all other methods of 
determining ability in reading because (1) scales or 
standards are available and usable, (2) comparisons 
in achievement by these means are fairer, (3) accu- 
rate diagnosis of weakness is secured, and (4) deter- 
mination of specific abilities result. 

Unless the teacher masters these tests thoroughly 
and uses them effectively as directed, it is useless to 
hope for the attainment of substantial or permanent 
results from the teaching of reading. 

Teaching pupils how to study and what to read.— 
It is evident that upon the schools there devolves the 
serious duty to place before the pupil those types of 
reading which evoke specific, constructive, elevating, 
and useful responses. Not only must the reading 
program possess content, but it must also make pro- 


1Bach of these tests is described, and samples are given in “Tests for 
Measuring Reading Ability” in The Reading Process, pp. 226-259. 
William A. Smith. © 
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vision for teaching children how to study. This re- 
quirement is obvious when we consider what ele- 
ments are involved in learning how to study." 

In the art of studying effectively, reading plays a 
large and important part. This is emphasized by E. 
L. Thorndike in the following quotation from a de- 
scription of his reading scale for measuring ability to 
understand sentences: 


It will be profitable for any group of teachers to examine 
the text-books (of all subjects) used in Grade IV, marking 
passages that seem harder to read than Difficulty 5.25 (of 
the scale); to examine text-books used in Grade V, marking 
passages that seem harder than Difficulty 6; and so on. 
Such passages evidently need to be taught as reading 
before they are taught as arithmetic or geography. It 
will be still more instructive to test the pupils in advance 
with these passages in tests constructed after the pattern 
of the scale. The results will prove that for many pupils 
the task in arithmetic is not to understand the purely 
arithmetical problem and know the means for meeting it, 
but to read the description of the problem. Many failures 
to learn geography will be found due not to inability to use 
certain facts, nor to inability to remember certain facts 
for use, but to inability to get these facts from the para- 

1It is generally accepted that these elements are as follows: Effective 
study presupposes favorable physical conditions. In addition, the pupil 
must study with specific purposes or aims in view. He himself must 
therefore learn to ask questions, to bring to bear upon any problem what- 
ever relevant facts he may know, to organize these facts according to 
their bearing upon the problem, and to seek additional information from 
authoritative sources. At the same time he should acquire the habit 
of judging statements reviewed, of constantly observing and experiment- 
ing with accessible facts. Time and energy must be economized in form- 
ing habits, in acquiring skill, and in memorizing what is permanently 
needed. Finally, opportunity should be provided for using the knowl- 


edge, the skill or the interest thus gained, while ideals of open-mindedness, 
fairness, accuracy, thoroughness, and caution should likewise be cherished. 
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graph presenting them. The pupils in question never had 
these facts at all. 


Concentration by classrooms upon a definite pro- 
gram of studying and the bending of every effort 
upon this, increases rate and comprehension in silent 
reading; and the directed practice of reading in 
connection with the study of other subjects of the 
curriculum will convince one that the degree of im- 
provement effected thereby is often startling. When 
pupils are rewarded, moreover, by effective partici- 
pation in recitations, a high degree of desirable mo- 
tivation for reading is secured. 

Inadequacy of school readers.—In this connection 
it should be pointed out that the grade readers of to- 
day fail to supply all that is necessary for this impor- 
tant function; for much more is involved than the 
mere reading of literary stories which, at this writing, 
constitute the major portion of the subject matter of 
practically all grade readers. 

Indeed, it is exceedingly doubtful if grade readers 
will ever supply both the content and the method 
essential for the realization of all the functions of 
reading; for, as we have already seen, not only must 
the content be rich enough to appeal to diverse in- 
terests and types of individuals, but the method also 
should be widely varied and highly skilful. And 
both content and method, as at present constituted 
and practiced, are far beneath the practical needs of 
the times. 


An Improved Scale for Measuring Ability in Reading,” Teackers 
College Record, Vol. XVII (1915), pp. 40-67. 
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The ability to study and the ability to read involve 
identical elements. Practically all subject matter is 
reading matter. Directing the reading of children 
means, to a large extent, teaching children how to 
study. Therefore teachers can not depend upon the 
grade reader to make provision for this important 
function of reading. Accordingly, the selection of 
reading material andthe useof reading methods which 
vitalize the course of study and which demonstrate 
to the pupil the necessity for reading well in order to 
study well are further prerequisites for the successful 
teaching of reading. 

It is generally admitted that there is a gap between 
what children actually read and what we want them 
to read. Much of what children read, voluntarily 
and unguided, is called “trash.” Is it natural that 
they should take to this? Can we not bridge the gap 
between what children do read and what they should 
read? 

In the fourth grade children begin to develop an 
intense desire to read. But here we are largely con- 
cerned with what they read. Owning books is a de- 
light to most children, but the expense of buying them 
is often prohibitive. The parent, in seeking a good 
book for his child, is usually unwilling to pay as much 
for the child’s book as he would for his own. This 
unwillingness to pay more for good books for the 
growing child limits the number of books available 
for children in many homes. Being then dissatisfied 
with this small amount of material at his disposal, the 
child seeks other outlets for his reading desires—com- 
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panions who have books, stores where he can get 
something to read for ten or fifteen cents, less often 
public libraries, and sometimes, when the school is 
attentive to his needs, the school library. 

In striving to surmount this obstacle successfully 
the school can not create a taste for good literature 
by reading from grade readers, hoping that all chil- 
dren will somehow ‘“‘take’’ to good reading matter. 
Only an earnest and successful effort to provide an 
easily accessible reading environment containing in- 
teresting adventure, fiction colored with history, 
travel, and biography, hero stories, games, etc., will 
meet the situation. 

The school library a real laboratory.—The first 
problem before teachers then is to make plans to 
get material for the grade or school library. The 
library must be a laboratory where pupils are taught 
how to gather facts from the printed page. The 
library must be a means for systematic instruc- 
tion in books as tools. It must be made the means 
for recreational and inspirational reading. The total 
cost of classroom libraries of from thirty-five to 
forty books for each grade from the second through 
the eighth need not exceed the sum of three hundred 
dollars. With care the books should last about five 
years. The cost per pupil from this calculation is 
about twenty-six cents. No other laboratory equip- 
ment is so cheap as this, and no other supplies so 
wide a need. This material may be secured in a va- 
riety of ways: by school boards, mothers’ clubs, state 
and circulating libraries, and book clubs, 
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The next problem is to make books easily accessible 
to the pupil for useful ends. The books of the library 
must be organized for use. A collection of books is 
not of itself a library. It can be an accumulation of 
practically worthless property. It should be a liv- 
ing, vital force which affects every pupil and teacher 
in the school. To become properly organized for use 
the book laboratory should be equipped with printed 
matter related to general reading, reference, and sup- 
plementary study. 

The extent to which we teach by the problem- 
project method and the skill we evince in securing 
socialized recitations may necessitate an organized 
collection of useful books and other printed matter. 
The selection of each book should be justified by 
such standards as the following: Does tt supply 
classroom laboratory needs? Does it contribute to 
educational guidance by providing up-to-date material 
related to local needs as well as to world needs? Does it 
supply the child with the heritage to which he is entitled? 
Does wt enlarge rather than curtail latent possibilities of 
good citizenship? Does it fill the demands of the pu- 
pils for recreational and cultural needs? 

The third problem for teachers is to become ac- 
quainted with the books children read and to be able 
to converse with them about these. Such knowledge 
often provides teachers with data which can be ad- 
vantageously applied to the course of study through 
the medium of the pupil. In any case, when pupils 
are given an opportunity to read wholesome material 
to which they readily respond, they will be more 
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willing to participate in the subject matter of the 
course of study. 

By means of these suggestions the gap between the 
reading life of the child in and out of school may be 
bridged, and then children will feel a direct connec- 
tion between what they do in school and what they do 
outside of school. Children brought up under an 
influence of this kind do not feel, as do many of us, a 
sort of antagonism toward school reading, thus com- 
ing to think of the school as a place of temporary so- 
journ from which they long for an escape to some- 
thing more appealing and more practical. 

Therefore it is very essential in teaching reading 
that teachers possess a scientific knowledge of and a 
sympathetic attitude toward what children should 
read. In this way only will teachers be in a position 
to improve and to perfect the reading of children by 
providing a book laboratory which meets all the 
reading needs of pupils. 

To accentuate further the foregoing process we 
should seek to discover the starting points in the 
child’s experience and then broaden his knowledge as 
he shows himself capable of acquiring new ideas. 
The experiences toward which we are directing him 
should be concerned with those large and funda- 
mental problems that we know to be worthy of his 
effort. We need to bring to the child larger social 
experiences, using as a basis such as are already his 
own. 

Capitalizing the child’s natural interests.—One of 
the fundamental tendencies of children is that of 
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inquiry or finding out about things; another is 
that of doing something and having something hap- 
pen. This latter finds expression in making and 
in doing things with results that are sometimes pleas- 
ing, sometimes extremely displeasing. When pleas- 
ing results occur, the child is likely to attempt the 
same thing again; when the results are displeasing he 
is not so likely to try again. Human nature urges us 
to satisfy an impulse or an interest. When impelled 
by impulses the child is brought into contact with 
obstacles which challenge him. In overcoming 
these obstacles he displays persistency, accuracy, 
patience, alertness, and other important virtues in 
proportion to the degree of interest he manifests. 

Another of these experiences is the imagination. 
“It is the medium in which the child lives. ; 
If we once believe in life and in the life of the child, 
then will . . . all history and science become 
instruments of appeal and materials of culture to his 
imagination, and through that to the richness and 
orderliness of life.” In this connection children are 
fond of “playing like” or make-believe. In recon- 
structing, re-living, children play circus, play shoot- 
ing animals, play hunting, play capturing pirates, 
and make-believe in hundreds of different ways. 
History and geography advance many opportunities 
for the child to exercise these impulses. Notice his 
expression when he is reading spirited accounts, his 
applauding the hero. 

Imagination is also a potent influence among adults. 

1School and Society, p. 72. John Dewey. (Univ. of Chicago.) 
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Men and women with imagination write stories and 
novels. People with imagination like to read the 
accounts of romance and adventure the novelists 
write. Imagination is a driving force for inventors, 
for explorers, and others. 

Reading puts children in contact with reality by 
providing stories of child life in other lands, of ex- 
plorers and discoverers, of fighters and heroes; by 
affording expressions of mother-love, sacrifice, and 
devotion, leadership and service; by picturing people 
with purposes, people who overcome difficulties, who 
believe they are right and go ahead, who thirst 
after knowledge and righteousness, who love jus- 
tice and respect truth, who see the beauties of na- 
ture, who catch the inspiration of art, who labor for 
the good of others, and who are successful in the ac- 
complishment of other worthy purposes. Therefore 
it is highly important to provide books and stories re- 
lated to the child’s interests and containing subject 
matter he can both understand and appreciate. 

Reading for practical results.—In any vocation we 
assume that the participant is interested in literature 
or reading that assists him in his work. With this 
end in view he must feel that whatever he reads is 
likely to prove useful in his future experiences. 
Many people are ambitious to read about things of 
current interest, that is, affairs of interest not only to 
them, but also to the people with whom they associ- 
ate. Certain people, for various reasons, have found 
out what people like to know about. The motion 
picture people are particularly observant along this 
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line, seeking a psychological basis for the production 
of news films. From a commercial standpoint their 
pictures must interest people or else be shown to 
empty seats. 


For years news reels were looked upon as house emptiers. 
When a theater man wanted to send his audience home 
calmly and quietly, he would put on a news picture. : 
But now the news reels are constantly growing in popular- 
ity. To many people they are the most interesting part 
of the program. Why? Has human nature changed? 
No. It is because the movie men have studied you and 
me, not in numbers of one and two, but in groups of a 
million. 

One man gets out a news reel twice a week which goes 
to twenty-odd million people, not only in the United 
States and Canada, but also in Europe, Japan, Australia, 
and South America. And this is what he has found 
people are interested in, checking them off in millions. 
Their interests fall in five general divisions: 


I. Great political, economic, or social events. 

1. The Irish question. 

2. The opening of parliament. 

II. Great physical events. 

1. The Pueblo flood. People all over the world 
were interested in this and how relief was rushed 
to the sufferers. 

2. Fires, explosions, volcanoes, avalanches. 

III. Scientific progress. 

1. A method of tempering copper. 

2. A machine for printing envelopes, eliminating 
the necessity for stamps. 

IV. Human interest. 
1. A blinded soldier knitting. 
2. A trained earthworm, 
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V. Spectacular events. 
1. Navy airplanes sinking former German battle- 
ships. 
2. The completion of a big dam.! 


In this outline it will be noted that the five points 
are arranged psychologically in the order of their in- 
terest. ‘The dominant interests of the public center 
in great political, economic, or social events, with the 
Irish question at that time holding first place. The 
motion picture man who planned his pictures with 
those ideas in view, in November, 1921, stood a 
splendid chance of success. The point is that the 
dominant interest of the public at any given time 
determines the success of the news reel. 

The same sort of problem confronts those shaping 
courses of study for boys and girls. There are native 
interests that are dominant, soul stirring, and direc- 
tive of action. These are the first to guide in the 
selection of subject matter. There are also interests 
that are aroused temporarily. These must be capi- 
talized then and there; to postpone action often 
causes unfavorable results. A teacher with a true 
perspective of her course of study must be allowed to 
teach children rather than subjects; to capitalize the 
interests of pupils by bringing to bear upon these 
interests whatever the subjects have to offer—this, 
regardless of fact testing and the traditional responsi- 
bility for teaching the course in exact and logical se- 
quence. “We must take the current as it flows, else 


lose our ventures.” 
1The Saturday Evening Post, November 18, 1921. Homer Croy. 
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Since reading is the heart of the curriculum many 
varieties of reading must be translated into the ex- 
periences of the children. Hand-books, technical 
reading about great occupations, interpretation of 
pictures, yearbooks, encyclopedias, historical novels, 
tales of adventure, biography, travel—all these and 
many other kinds of reading have to go through a 
process of translation: into the experience of the 
group, first by becoming the experience of the indi- 
vidual pupil. 

The effect of precedents.—We have not yet real- 
ized the possibilities that reading offers, because our 
vision has been obscured. First, the retention of the 
baleful elements of the mental discipline theory and its 
concomitant memory process of storing away knowl- 
edge militates against us. We have unconsciously 
clung to this type of learning because of respect 
for our elders who, we are told, learned the Blue-back 
Speller by heart, who could recite every sort of selec- 
tion from readers, who learned the Greek alphabet, 
who used the Scholars’ Companion as a compen- 
dium, and the dictionary for matches in orthography 
and etymology. In the second place, the very 
logical arrangement of all subject matter in the course 
of study has worked to our disadvantage. Text- 
books of reputed excellence, logically arranged, 
were published in astonishing numbers. Do we read 
text-books in after life? A text-book is an epitome, 
a brief summary to be used by the pupil intelligently, 
but not exclusively. 

At present we are most concerned with the psycho- 
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logical arrangement of subject matter. This means 
that we begin with the child and follow those in- 
terests that lead to definite objectives, rather than 
start with objectives previously established and “lead 
out” of the child the things which we want and in 
which he might feel but little interest. When we plan 
a course of study it is clearly our duty to present 
knowledge in response to obvious needs of pupils, 
the principles that they should seek to establish and 
the problems they themselves should solve. This 
done, we must direct reading—text-books included— 
to the attainment of these ends. Motivation is one 
of the most important and fundamental principles of 
teaching. 

Such a breadth of view and such vitalizing agencies 
as we have commented upon were quite impossible 
under the old régime; for, until a decade or two ago, 
a teacher could get along very well with a few text- 
books, supplementary readers, and perhaps a dic- 
tionary and an encyclopedia. This was at a time 
when bare facts were learned from assigned lessons in 
text-books. Vigorous protest against this inane policy 
is made in the present-day demands that pupils read 
wisely, select, compare, and evaluate facts, and form 
judgments; that they learn how to find knowledge, 
arrive at conclusions, think independently. A better 
way has been shown us by those who are in the grip 
of motivation, who use the problem-project method, 
and who guide socialized recitations to glorious 
results. Present-day methods of teaching history, 
geography, civics, and English can not be taught 
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without a book laboratory. The proper use of this 
laboratory means we have established a place where 
ideals as well as facts are found, where habits are 
formed which will bear fruits in pleasure, profit, 
and inspiration for a lifetime. 

Summary.—Reading helps in the formation of 
character by teaching us how the noble virtues have 
functioned and made life better. The proper and full 
use of leisure time and the recognition of the obliga- 
tions of democratic citizenship depend largely upon 
what one reads, what one has read, and how one reads. 
The art of studying depends in large measure upon 
efficiency in reading. In fact, so much of value in 
life depends upon what we read and how we read that 
reading is unquestionably the most important sub- 
ject in the course of study. But the attainment of 
the ends of education set forth in this chapter must 
be accomplished, not by the haphazard and erroneous 
methods of the past, but by the skilful application 
of modern principles of pedagogy to our school read- 
ing, which, in turn, must be directed to the improve- 
ment of the course of study as a whole. 

In particular, success in the teaching of reading 
depends upon, (1) the thorough and effective use 
of tests, (2) the selection and use of suitable read- 
ing material, which shall arouse, direct, and perpetu- 
ate within the pupil a desire for the good, the true, the 
beautiful, and the useful in life, (3) the selection of 
reading material and the use of methods which vital- 
ize the course of study and which assist the pupil in 
studying, and (4) a scientific knowledge of and a 
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sympathetic attitude toward what children should 
read and the provision of a book laboratory to meet 
all their reading needs. 


QUESTIONS 


1. Why is reading the most important subject in the 
curriculum? 

2. Discuss reading in relation to (1) developing citizens, 
and (2) character. 

3. Is reading a popular pastime? Maintain your 
position. 

4. What opportunities have schools for creating perma. 
nent interest in reading? 

5. Are tests and measurements in reading important? 
Why? 

6. Show the importance of silent reading. 

7. Discuss the importance of reading in studying 
effectively. 

8. Discuss the importance of a library. How should 
it be selected? How used? 

9. In teaching reading, what attitude should a teacher 
take in regard to the native interests of children? Illus- 
trate. 

10. Why is a book laboratory necessary? 


CHAPTER VIII 


READING IN RELATION TO 
LITERATURE 


From the contents of the foregoing pages we 
should now observe that reading in any one grade 
comprises (1) the technique of reading, (2) reading 
for information, (3) reading for appreciation, (4) 
reading for enjoyment. Furthermore, the outcomes 
of all reading experience comprise not only knowledge 
but also attitudes, appreciations, and habits. Litera- 
ture in the sense generally assigned to it in the course 
of study is important, because from its study all the 
above outcomes are realized. We will therefore con- 
sider in this chapter the kinds of literature used in 
the elementary grades—(1) from the standpoint of 
objectives sought, and (2) from the standpoint of 
the content best adapted to the attainment of these 
objectives. 

Ten sections of types of literature for the grades 
with directions for guiding children’s readings and a 
suggested curriculum in literature for grades 4-8 are 
presented in this chapter. These suggestions of read- 
ings are the outgrowth of the following considerations. 

(1) Literature is a continuous school subject, with 
the subject matter designed to enrich the conscious- 
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ness by giving a world-wide vision. Literature is 
the expression of feelings and beliefs which consti- 
tute the great differences among peoples the world 
over and which likewise constitute unity of feeling 
about fundamental matters and a common under- 
standing of them. If we are to understand great 
ideas, we must become acquainted with those funda- 
mental matters in feeling and character in which we 
are all alike. Literature provides this material, and 
the literary expressions of such universal agreement 
in thought and feeling serve to form ideals, to make 
people conscious of what they really believe in, and 
to help them to realize these ideals. 

(2) As a continuous school subject, literature 
should exert a socializing influence by arousing, 
stimulating, or inspiring a national spirit within the 
reader. Reading should put pupils in possession of 
certain fundamental standards of life and conduct, 
certain common beliefs and admirations essential 
to national well being. Hence the importance of 
giving all children some common body of reading 
which shall effectively present those ideals by which 
we seek to liveas worthy Americans. (See Chaps. X, 
XI, XII.) 

(3) By the time the elementary school is com- 
pleted, there should have been presented a carefully 
selected number of literary readings, grouped around 
a few main ideas or types, the sum of which puts 
children into contact with all types of human experi- 
ence: adventure, travel, family life, commerce, 
transportation, industry in general, government, war, 
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struggles with nature and with disease. Suggestions 
for including such themes in the course of study are 
given later. 

(4) Selections from literature should be made with 
special consideration for the particular connections 
that can be established between the reading and the 
reader. These connections are with ideas, with 
meanings, with facts. In case of any particular 
selection, the teacher should determine how that 
selection is expected to be used.—i.e., (a) whether 
for literary analysis or (b) for developing skill, or 
(c) for developing appreciation or (d) for gaining 
information. The following sections will present, 
illustrations of how to use literary material for each 
of these purposes. 

(5) The use of stories and choice selections from 
literature is one of the best means of securing for 
children of the intermediate grades a reconstruction 
on the basis of thought enrichment. There is in- 
trenched in the intermediate grades the old formal 
traditional method which prescribes: (a) text-books 
with their bare outline and treatment of topics; 
(b) a deductive method of general statement; (c) a 
multitude of topics in many studies. We would 
not throw away the good that lies in the old method, 
but alone it is inadequate for the attainment of our 
present-day objectives. Literature affords larger 
units for reading which should be incorporated into 
the course because they help (a) to lay the intellectual 
basis of the structure of knowledge by providing a 
few substantial thought units; (b) to provide vital 
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and stimulating treatment of important topics; 
(c) to assist children in thinking in large units; (d) to 
give children the scope and meaning of a few im- 
portant ideas as broad interpreters of the world; 
(e) to emancipate children from formal school exer- 
cises. In the sections that follow, this function of 
literature is set forth. 


When reference is made to literary analysis, the follow- 
ing outline should be kept in mind. A full and complete 
study must be made of some type stories in prose, or 
poetry, in history or in biography. An exhaustive study 
requires many readings of a selection. Although in 
traditional practice such analyses are made frequently, 
they are not often necessary. At the same time it should 
be clear what are the phases of analysis so that, as oc- 
casion demands, any phase can be applied. When selec- 
tions are analyzed, however, it should be clearly under- 
stood that it is a means for assisting children to appreciate 
or to enjoy a reading. 


OUTLINE 


Plot, principal and secondary. 
Introduction, progress, climax, conclusion. 

Scenes. 
Mental pictures, relation of scenes to characters and 
events. 

Characters, principal and secondary. 
Functions in the story; appearance; development of 
characters by description, by conversation, by 
actions. 

Message or main idea. 
Effect upon the reader; the reason for it. 

. Critical evaluation of statements. 
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Truth or falsity of the narrative, words and their uses, 
phrases and their character, figures of speech, noble 
sentiments, and memory gems. 


TEN TYPES OF STORIES FOR THE 
GRADES 


1. Folk stories and fables.—In this section sub- 
ject matter deserving consideration is like the follow- 
ing: The Adventures of Pinnochio, Just So Stories, 
The Phoenix and the Carpet, Alice’s Adventures im 
Wonderland, The Cozy Lion. From the first three 
grades children bring reading experiences about folk 
stories and fables. Here taste for this kind of litera- 
ture has been formed, experiences have been pleas- 
urable and interesting, a reading vocabulary has been 
learned. In reading folk stories and fables, children 
have enjoyed the chain of ideas that the reading in- 
volved, the rapid action, the pictures. There have 
been created in children favorable attitudes toward 
reading—attitudes which are essential to reading as 
recreational employment. Consequently, folk sto- 
ries and fables, enjoyed in the first three grades, 
make way for easy and rapid reading in fourth and 
fifth grades and for outside enjoyment of such books 
as Lang’s fairy books, Hsop’s Fables, Uncle Remus, 
Peter Pan, folk tales and wonder stories, ancient and 
modern, of many lands. 

By continuing to read folk stories and fables in the 
fourth and fifth grades, children form other good 
reading habits. Because of sustained interest and of 
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familiar vocabulary, there can be given exercises in 
detecting and selecting interesting portions of stories, 
in grasping and organizing the main points in answer 
to questions, in reading to remember the main ideas. 
As pupils advance through the fourth and fifth grades 
the use of folk stories and fables gradually diminishes 
and other suitable kinds of literature are used. 

2. Myths.—Myths are strange explanations of 
the phenomena of nature invented in the childhood of 
the human race,—answers to certain questions when 
people did not have science to aid them. Observation 
of the world of nature causes children to ask questions 
like, What makes it thunder? What makes it rain? 
What are clouds? Where does the sun go? These 
are some of the questions primitive man tried to 
answer by inventing stories which we call myths. 
For this reason, mythology has been termed “science 
in its infancy.” 

To primitive peoples all living things seemed to 
have personality. The great forces of nature, which 
could not be controlled by man, were also beings 
like themselves, only stronger and more powerful, 
called gods. Since mythology is concerned with 
what primitive peoples thought their gods did, it 
may be called religion in its infancy. 

Myths are stories which were at one time believed 
to be true. They were not told simply for amuse- 
ment. They form so large a part of the literature 
and beliefs of the ancients, that we cannot under- 
stand these early peoples without knowing some- 
thing of their mythology, 
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Myths make a natural appeal to children. They 
answer for the time being their curiosity about the 
world of nature. Their imagination is joined with 
that of the ancient Greeks who conceived of sun- 
rise and sunset as a golden-haired god drawing a 
gleaming chariot across the skies; of the moon as a 
swift huntress armed with bow and arrow; of thunder 
as a great god who hurled a thunderbolt that dark- 
ened the face of the earth with clouds. 

Myths, then, should be included in the reading 
experiences of children in the fourth and a part of he 
fifth grade, because (1) they are interesting; (2) they 
help to build up a reading vocabulary; and (3) 
they help children to learn to read _ rapidly 
and easily. Later, with the broadening of vision 
caused by learnings in the subjects and by contacts 
with realities, children learn to see these myths in 
their true relation. And those who in later years 
read widely will find this experience helpful for ap- 
preciation. 

3. Stories from the classics——Such stories com- 
prise material from Herodotus and Homer, from 
Livy and Vergil; stories of the Trojan War, of the 
wanderings of Ulysses, and of the wanderings of 
Aineas. Stories from such sources abound in our 
grade readers,—‘‘How Horatius Held the Bridge,” 
“How Cincinnatus Saved Rome,” “Orpheus and 
Eurydice,’’ ““The Wooden Horse and the Fall of 
Troy,” ‘Ulysses’ Adventures with the Cyclops,” 
being among them. Consequently, because they are 
in the readers, we are inclined to make use of these 
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stories chiefly for purposes of technical oral reading, 
and there may result from this practice an aversion 
toward rather than a desire for these stories. But 
this undesirable result can be avoided by using a 
variety of other material for analysis and technical 
reading; i.e., for developing appreciation and skill. 
When this is done, pupils will more likely read for 
recreation stories like Hawthorne’s Tanglewood Tales, 
Church’s The Iliad for Boys and Girls, and stories 
from ancient literature like John S. White’s Plutarch 
for Boys and Girls, and stories from ancient life like 
Ben Hur, The Last Days of Pompeii, and Shakespeare’s 
Julius Cesar. Appreciation of such stories as the 
latter,—for instance, Julius Caesar—is increased if 
pupils are allowed to gain knowledge of Roman life 
and history. In this connection, we should include 
in our reading program books like Eva March Tap- 
pan’s The Story of the Greek People, The Story of the 
Roman People,—books historically accurate, which 
give young people an adequate account of the history 
of Greece and Rome. 

4. Stories of legendary heroes.—The general con- 
tent of this section includes such stories as the 
following: (1) heroes of the British Isles,—Beowulf, 
King Arthur, Robin Hood; (2) Scandinavian and 
Danish heroes; (3) French heroes,—Charlemagne, 
Roland; (4) the German hero, Siegfried; (5) the 
Spanish hero, the Cid; (6) the Persian hero, Rustum. 

These legendary heroes are favorite subjects for 
grade readers, and for this reason have been used 
freely for analysis and technical oral reading. Once 
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they are used as freely for reading for appreciation 
and enjoyment, children will be more likely to indulge 
in reading for recreation complete books by Howard 
Pyle, Alfred J. Church, Sidney Lanier, Eva March 
Tappan, and others. 

Such stories are valuable because (1) they present 
a series of beautiful pictures and noble personalities; 
(2) they are literary expressions of true manliness,— 
courage, generosity, politeness, consideration for the 
weak, self-respect, high sense of honor, steadfast 
devotion to duty. For the former reason they are 
valuable for recreational reading; for the latter 
reason, they can make children conscious of what 
they really feel and believe in. Consequently, these 
stories are to be used chiefly for enjoyment and 
appreciation. 

5. Old favorites.—These comprise such books as 
The Pilgrim’s Progress, Robinson Crusoe, Gulliver’s 
Travels, Don Quixote, The Travels of Baron Mun- 
chausen, The Swiss Family Robinson. Selections 
from these stories also find their way into grade 
readers, but the vocabulary of the originals often 
causes children to dislike reading them. This dis- 
like may be increased if there is added the practice of 
analyzing them and of studying the meanings of 
words. Versions adapted to children’s interests are 
interesting and their use profitable. For instance, 
Oliver Goldsmith’s The Renowned History of Little 
Goody Two Shoes is readable by young children when 
paraphrased, but incomprehensible in its original 
form. Robinson Crusoe, when written in simple 
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language, is enjoyed by children even in the second 
grade, interest being centered in the element of 
adventure and in the queer happenings. To chil- 
dren, this story is real. Later, in its original form, 
young people may appreciate the fact that De Foe 
has given to the world an inspiring picture of what 
one man with courage and perseverance can accom- 
plish against overwhelming obstacles. 

The chief purpose of these stories is to afford 
enjoyment. Consequently, they are to be used to 
supply real individual needs as they develop. If 
appreciated, these stories compel admiration of 
ideals and character. For instance, we may call 
attention to the fact that The Pilgrim’s Progress is 
full of wisdom and human experience; that Don 
Quixote is witty and contains kindly wisdom and 
profound observations on human life and character. 

6. Readings about out-of-doors.—Material classi- 
fied under this heading comprises (1) nature and 
animal stories, and (2) sports and pastimes. 

In connection with the nature study and science, 
courses it is desirable to make use of nature and 
animal stories. In contrast with formal text-book 
study, many of these stories portray the struggle for 
existence, how each plant and animal adjusts itself to 
environment and fights its way to maturity. To 
appreciate the life history of a frog or a tree is a 
natural way to organize the natural science work in 
school, and such books have been written in accord- 
ance with this natural plan. 

Such readings should be for information, appreci- 
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ation, and enjoyment. In connection with the nature- 
study course there should be used such books as 
Margaret Morley’s Bee People, Alfred Ollivant’s Bob, 
Son of Battle, Ernest Ingersoll’s Wild Neighbors. 
Theodore Roosevelt’s and John Burroughs’ stories 
may well constitute recreational reading. 

Nature and animal stories are intensely interesting 
to children, but as a general rule these stories are not 
adapted to technical reading, chiefly because of the 
vocabulary. The simpler and more appealing stories 
should be selected and read for appreciation and 
enjoyment. 

By books and stories on sports and pastimes we 
mean to include the following: Little Folks’ Handy 
Book, The Child’s Rainy Day Book, The Out-of-Doors 
Handy Book, Boy’s Book of Sports and Outdoor Infe, 
The Boy’s Book of Inventions. Such reading is chiefly 
concerned with analysis of meanings and therefore 
is reflective. Individual interests may be satisfied 
by using such books in response to well-defined 
particular and occasional needs. These needs may 
be outcomes of the industrial arts course or of the 
nature-study course. The probability is that such 
readings are now chiefly the result of social needs,— 
i.e., play needs, boy-scout and girl-scout needs, va- 
cation needs. 

7. Stories of travel, adventure, and achieve- 
ment.—In elementary schools this class of stories 
makes the largest appeal to children because of their 
natural interest in romance and adventure. As 
children advance through the grades, their interest 
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in this kind of literature increases with reading and 
enhances in value because of accumulated knowledge 
acquired from the study of geography, history, nature, 
and industrial arts. There is a reciprocal advan- 
tageous relationship between the subjects and the 
readings,—the subjects are enriched by the readings 
and the readings are enriched by the subjects. 

The field covered by these stories is wide and 
varied. ‘They supply material for the realization of 
all the objectives of reading,—information, appreci- 
ation, enjoyment, technique,—in all grades. Be- 
cause of the intense interest they arouse, they can 
usually stand a great deal of that analytic attention 
that has heretofore been given to myths, legends, and 
the classics. Analysis can be resorted to here with- 
out deadening the child’s interest. 

Stories of travel, adventure, and achievement 
provide excellent material for practice in silent 
reading and exercises in oral reading. They like- 
wise can be used advantageously in reading for 
information. The chief reasons for this are: (1) 
children are naturally interested in the subject mat- 
ter; (2) the vocabulary is adapted to children, the 
stories being written for them; (3) the stories are 
adapted to a variety of school subjects. To illus- 
trate, we may call attention to Seven Little Sisters 
and Each and All, by Jane Andrews,—interesting 
stories of child life in different countries and used for 
giving younger children their first readings in geogra- 
phy. Frederick Schwatka’s The Children of the 
Cold and similar stories provide children with experi- 
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ences from which they gradually learn the correct 
names and locations of continents and countries, and 
the significance of physical conditions in the lives 
of peoples. The ideas of area and distance, at first 
hazy and meaningless, take on definite proportions. 
Children learn from these how the navigator depends 
for existence upon certain kinds of knowledge while in 
mid-ocean—latitude and longitude, ete. Such appre- 
ciations can be best apprehended through readings. 

Grade readers of modern type contain many stories 
of travel, adventure, and achievement, in vocabulary 
adapted to children’s comprehension, and in sub- 
ject matter suitable to their interest. Consequently, 
such stories are available for purposes of analysis 
and technical reading. Their use for these purposes 
is better than the use of classical stories with in- 
volved ideas and difficult vocabulary. 

These stories likewise are enjoyed because of the 
rapid action, the romance, and the interesting charac- 
ters. For this reason they can safely be offered (1) 
for gaining skill in reading; (2) for literary analysis; 
(3) for reflective reading,—.e., for grasping and or- 
ganizing main points, for remembering main ideas. 

Stories of travel, adventure, and achievement 
likewise present material which can be used for the 
purpose of increasing pupils’ appreciations. Among 
the stories there are many expressions of courage, 
perseverance, and other worth-while qualities. Being 
brought into contact with these qualities, children 
are enabled to form ideas, are made conscious of what 
they really feel and believe in, and are assisted by 
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concrete examples in achievement to realize these 
ideals. In this connection we may mention stories of 
inventions and inventors, of social statesmen (See pp. 
332-343), of American exploration and frontier life, 
of heroes of American history, of heroes of the Old 
World, of sea rovers and discoverers. (See Chaps. X 
and XI.) 

Stories of travel, adventure, and achievement 
supply reading material for the acquisition of know]l- 
edge. For instance, The Boy’s Hakluyt contains 
stories of Drake, Hawkins, Cabot, and other captains 
and explorers; Theodore Roosevelt’s Winning the 
West is a history of the exploration and settlement of 
the country west of the Alleghenies; and hosts of 
others like The Boys’ Parkman, Deeds of Daring Done 
by Girls, Discoverers and Explorers, The Story of 
General Gordon, Up from Slavery, Stories of Inventors 
and Their Friends, Through the Dark Continent,—all 
books that enrich the entire course of study. 

8. Biographies.—Worthy biography is vivid por- 
trayal of strong leadership in men of achievement. 
One of the most serious faults of the traditional 
course of study is the almost total lack of incentive 
in the direction of wholesome, common enterprise. 
This has been caused, in large measure, by confining 
biography to sketches of the lives of men in the 
history course or in the literature course,—and this 
procedure necessarily limits biography to men of 
letters and political statesmen and eliminates much 
that is stimulating in biography. In reading biogra- 
phy, children should see through personal enterprise 
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difficulties and problems made concrete, and also 
expressions of force and character. But above all 
they should get the social point of view of community 
betterment and of social enterprise. Indeed, chil- 
dren become interested in the success of great 
undertakings largely by reading about them in 
biographies. One of the most important uses of 
biography is that by means of it children learn that 
the best measure of success is the amount of good 
which one does. 

Biography is a vital part of history. The personal 
element in history is far-reaching. Through the 
lives of men of achievement, compelling motives and 
energetic purposeful efforts are understood. Instru- 
ments in government are fraught with meaning when 
we see the historical background through the men 
whose experiences and ideas gave these instruments. 

Biography is likewise vital to geography. Trans- 
portation enterprises, mining projects, inventions, 
conservation of resources, and hundreds of other 
examples of conquest of environment are best under- 
stood through the lives of men of achievement. 

Biographies are not only vital to history and 
geography, but also to civics and science. Science 
presents a long list of men engaged in the discovery 
and use of nature’s secrets, and a large number of 
men and women that have made effective contribu- 
tions to civic welfare. 

In constructing the history, geography, science, 
and civics courses of study, we may well select great 
achievements as centers of organization; and since im- 
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portant biographies are representative or typical, 
these should constitute an important part of the 
course of study. 


REFERENCES 


The following list may prove helpful: Grades IV to 
VI: True Story of George Washington, E. S. Brooks; Boy’s 
Life of Lafayette, Helen Nicolay; George Washington, 
H. E. Scudder; True Stories of Great Americans, Bradley 
Gilman; True Story of Christopher Columbus, E. S. Brooks; 
Napoleon, the Little Corsican, E. V. Hathaway; Boys Who 
Became Famous Men, Harriet P. Skinner; Heroes and 
Martyrs of Invention, George M. Towle; Stories of Great 
Artists, Olive B. Horne and E. L. Scobey; Four Great 
Americans, James Baldwin. Grades VII and VIII: Boys’ 
Life of Abraham Lincoln, Helen Nicolay; Boys’ and Girls’ 
Life of Theodore Roosevelt, Herman Hagedorn; The Mak- 
ing of an American, Jacob Riis; Louisa May Alcott, 
Belle Moses; At School in the Promised Land, Mary 
Antin; A Dutch Boy Fifty Years After, Edward Bok; 
Boys’ Life of Edison, W. H. Meadowcroft; Autobiography 
of Benjamin Franklin; On the Trail of Grant and Lee, 
F. T. Hill; Story of My Life, Helen Keller; Daniel Boone 
and the Wilderness Road, H. A. Bruce; Davy Crockett, 
William Sprague; Boys’ Drake, E. M. Bacon; Robert Fulton, 
A. C. Sutcliffe; Boy’s Life of Ulysses, Helen Nicolay; 
Nathan Hale, J. S. Root; Lewis and Clark, W. R. Lighton; 
Stories of Inventors and Their Friends, Edward Everett 
Hale; Jeanne d’Arc, The Maid of France, Mary Rogers 
Bangs; Peter the Great, Motley. 


9. Poems.—Poetry is an expression of life, and, 
as such, it portrays the moral side of life, expressing 
hopes, fears, joys, and aspirations. Consequently, 
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it is most desirable that poetry occupy a significant 
place in the reading experiences of children. In the 
elementary school, poems should be read because, 
(1) they portray the beautiful, (2) they give play to 
imagination, and (3) they present great truths. 
Therefore, poems offer material for a variety of 
purposes. Some poems are simply to be read, some 
are to be studied, some are to be memorized, and 
some should lead to self-expression in the classroom. 

Some poems may be read only once or twice, per- 
haps re-read at intervals. In such cases, the poem 
should be presented first without comment and as a 
whole in order to reveal its meaning and its beauty. 
Then there may follow, (1) a recall of the children’s 
experiences similar to those embodied in the poem; 
(2) significant questions which demand the children’s 
interpretation and appreciation of the whole poem. 
For example, in presenting Riley’s “The Name of 
Old Glory,” the children should be asked if they 
have ever wondered why our flag is called “‘Old 
Glory.”’ Then they may be given such questions 
as the following: Why did not the flag answer the 
question the first time it was asked? Why did it 
answer the second time? Why is the flag called 
“Old Glory’? 

Some poems are to be studied. As set forth on 
pp. 165-166, the full analysis of a poem requires 
that one find the meaning and spirit of the poem; 
the setting, characters, and action (if the poem is a 
narrative poem); and also that one appreciate the 
technique of the author. The analysis of poems as 
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an end in itself has no place in elementary schools, 
but partial analysis is sometimes necessary for ap- 
preciation and enjoyment. 

With regard to the spirit of a poem, there are 
several classes to be kept in mind: (1) the narrative 
poem, as “Casabianca”’; (2) the philosophical poem, 
as Wordsworth’s “Daffodils”; (3) the poem of ef- 
fect, or imitation, as Tennyson’s ‘““Summer Is Com- 
ing.” In this latter poem there are three distinct 
rhythms to suggest the different songs of birds. 

Poems are to be read and studied for appreciation 
and enjoyment, and these are increased when children 
have been prepared to comprehend allusions, his- 
torical references, etc. Consequently, it is often 
necessary to read kindred accounts or stories, to 
study related history, geography, or science, or 
to recall observations of the things referred to in 
the poem. To illustrate, we may mention the fol- 
lowing: (1) “October’s Bright Blue Weather” to 
be studied on a bright October day, (2) Tennyson’s 
“Sir Galahad” to be read in connection with stories 
about legendary heroes, (3) Kipling’s ‘‘Recessional”’ 
or Southey’s “Battle of Blenheim,” for historical 
amplification. 

Appreciation and enjoyment of poems is likewise 
increased when they are used in connection with: 
(1) the seasons,—Autumn, Winter, Spring, Summer; 
(2) festivals,—Christmas, New Year, Easter, etc.; 
(3) anniversaries of birthdays and special events,— 
holidays, etc. 

Some poems are to be memorized. Only favorite 
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poems and favorite selections should become a part 
of the children’s enduring mental and spiritual pos- 
sessions. When a poem is to be memorized, children 
should (1) get the meaning of the entire poem, (2) 
see the whole in parts related to one another and to 
the whole. Thus, by associating ideas, by thinking 
through the poem, the poet’s language and thought 
become the child’s and memory is made a by-product 
of thought and appreciation. 

As children advance through the grades, they 
should gain an ability to increase their rate of mem- 
orizing. To this end, pupils should be allowed to 
repeat frequently when first learning a poem, and to 
lengthen gradually the intervals between repetitions. 

Poems should not only be read, studied, and mem- 
orized, but they should also lead to self-expression; 
that is, some poems are to be dramatized, some are 
to inspire theme writing on related topics, some are 
to lead to the writing of original stories, some are to 
impel! children to reproduce stories having the same 
theme. For instance, Joaquin Miller’s “Columbus” 
is capable of suggesting a dramatic story like “‘The 
Story the First Mate Told His Wife’”,—in which 
there are to be brought out the following: the long 
days of suspense, the angry ocean, the mutiny, the 
determined admiral, the sight of land. 

The principles and suggestions briefly outlined 
above are applicable to all grades, but in order to 
provide for ever developing appreciations in children, 
changes in procedure are desirable. Above all, 
children should learn to interpret poems independ- 
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ently through their own silent reading so that it be- 
comes natural and easy for them to enjoy favorite 
selections. 

Occasional poems are found in grade readers. 
There are also available a number of one-volume col- 
lections of poems for children, such as Poems by 
Grades—Primary; Poems by Grades—Grammar, by 
Harris and Gilbert (Scribners) ; and Golden Numbers, 
by Kate Douglas Wiggin and Nora Archibald Smith 
(Doubleday, Page & Co.). In the latter a very in- 
teresting and useful classification is suggested by 
the section headings, which are: A Chanted Calen- 
dar, The World Beautiful, Green Things Growing, 
On the Wing, The Inglenook, Fairy Songs and Songs 
of Fancy, Sports and Pastimes, A Garden of Girls, 
The World of Waters, For Home and Country, New 
World and Old Glory, In Merry Mood, Story Poems: 
Romance and Reality, When Banners Are Waving, 
Tales of the Olden Time, Life Lessons, The Glad 
Evangel. The poems grouped according to these 
subjects are admirably adapted for use by grades 
according to the preceding suggestions. 

10. Miscellaneous.—For purposes of discussing 
the adaptability of kinds of reading to the needs 
of pupils, we have arbitrarily named the preceding 
classes. Because we should put children in contact 
with all types of human experience, we shall now 
consider other stories which properly belong to the 
reading program of the grades. 

Stories for girls—Some stories make a special 
appeal to girls. Among these we may mention: 
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Little Women, Little Lord Fauntleroy, Heidi, Milly 
and Olly, Emmy Lou, Polly of the Hospital Staff. 

Sea stories—Recreational reading, in which chil- 
dren especially gratify their interest in romance and 
adventure, may be found in sea stories, such as The 
Adventures of Billy Topsail, Mr. Midshipman Easy, 
The Young Ice Whalers, Captains Courageous, Out 
of Gloucester, Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the 
Sea, Treasure Island. These can be read in con- 
nection with history, geography, and literature. 

War stories—We have mentioned war among the 
themes which acquaint children with a part of human 
experience. Stories which reflect war for the ap- 
preciation of children may be found in such stories 
as Boys of the Border, The Campfires of Mad An- 
thony, Scouting for Light Horse Harry, Two Lattle 
Confederates, Cadet Days, The Spy, Men of Iron, 
The Black Arrow, With Fire and Sword. 

Mystery and adventure.—The liking for cheap and 
ephemeral literature of this character may be partly 
caused by the fact that skillful training has not put 
children in sympathetic contact with such stories 
as Our Mutual Friend, The Vicomte de Bragelonne, 
Around the World in Evzghty Days, The Crossing, 
Lorna Doone, Kidnapped, Kim, Tranquillity House. 

Standard novels and favorite stories —Among these 
books there is enough material to appeal to a great 
variety of interests. Once a taste for reading good 
literature has been cultivated there remains the duty 
of establishing definite connections with stories most 
interesting to individual pupils. It may be that the 
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appeal will be found in the writings of Mark Twain, 
or Thomas Nelson Page, or Frank R. Stockton, or 
Rudyard Kipling, or James M. Barrie, or Jane 
Austin, or Nathaniel Hawthorne. That which 
should be our main consideration in stories of this 
class is to see to it that the activity of reading is kept 
normal by furnishing such material as may be satis- 
fying to individual pupils in accordance with their 
peculiar requirements. 

Historical stories and poems.—These are of two 
kinds: (1) Supplementary readers for history and 
literature; (2) classic readings. Among the former 
we may mention Famous Early Americans, Child 
Infe in the Colonies, Pioneer History series, Ten Boys 
on the Road from Long Ago to Now, Letters from Co- 
lonial Children, Brave Little Holland and What She 
Taught Us, Young People’s History of Holland, Stories 
of the States. Such supplementary stories are usually 
read for the information they contain. They sup- 
plement the history course, and are read in connection 
with topics and problems. They are essential for 
socialized recitations. On the other hand, classic 
stories such as Higginson’s American Explorers, Pul- 
grims and Puritans, Stories of Our Country, Grand- 
father’s Chair, the Leatherstocking series, are to be 
read for appreciation and enjoyment. These are 
spirited accounts and they present not only the 
realism of our early history but set forth also the 
ideals of Puritan and Cavalier, the navigator, the ex- 
plorer, the pioneer. Historical poems and pictures 
of American life are contained in The Courtship of, 
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Miles Standish, Tales of the White Hills, Snowbound, 
Rip Van Winkle, The Gentle Boy, Evangeline, and 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Other poems and stories pre- 
sent pictures of life in other countries. 

Geographical stories.—These are of two kinds: (1) 
supplementary readers for geography and literature; 
(2) classic readings. Among the former may be 
mentioned Chamberlain’s How We Are Fed, How 
We Are Clothed, How We Are Sheltered; Carpenter’s 
How the World Is Clothed, How the World Is Fed, 
How the World Is Housed; North America, South 
America, Europe; Litile People Everywhere series; 
Zigzag Journeys; The Boy Travelers. Such supple- 
mentary stories are usually read for the information 
they contain in connection with topics and problems 
in geography. They are essential to socialized reci- 
tations. On the other hand, classic stories, such as 
How I Found Livingstone, Through the Dark Cont- 
nent, The Story of Geographical Discovery, Kim, Cap- 
tains Courageous, Around the World in Eighty Days, 
are to be read for appreciation and enjoyment, the 
result being the vitalization of geography and the 
enrichment of the reader. 


A SUGGESTED CURRICULUM IN 
LITERATURE! 


In accordance with the suggestions which have 
been given in the preceding pages, we shall now at- 
tempt to present a curriculum. The following sug- 


‘Teachers may be guided in choosing books for pupils in the grades 
from the following sources: A Graded List of Books for Children, Elemen- 
tary School Library Commission of the National Education Association 
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gested course of study aims to show: (1) that it is 
essential to select fundamental types in literature 
suitable to each grade; (2) that each type should be 
brought outin its full setting; (3) that each type should 
be made the basis of a series of comparisons with simi- 
lar and contrasted selections; (4) that literature can 
be organized intoteaching units by grades which inter- 
pret the world in its predominant activities. 


FOURTH GRADE 


1. Folk stories and fables: 
Just So Stories, by Rudyard Kipling. 
Folk Tales from Grimm, by Ethelyn Abbott. 
2. Myths: 
“The Minotaur,”’ from A Wonder Book and 
Tanglewood Tales. 
Gods and Heroes, or The Kingdom of Jupiter, 
by R. E. Francillon. 
Japan in History, Folk Lore and Art, by W. E. 
Griffis. 
Fatry Tales of the Slav Peasants and Herdsmen, 
by Alexander Chodsko. 
3. Old favorites: 
The Chief Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. 
“Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves,” from The 
Arabian Nights. 
“The Song of Hiawatha.”’ 


(American Library Association, 1922); Children’s Catalog of One Thou- 
sand Books, based on fifty-four selected library lists and bulletins (H. 
W. Wilson Company, 1916); Books for Boys and Girls of Oklahoma, 
Oklahoma Library Association, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; A Book List 
of Junior High School Libraries, compiled by Martha Wilson (The 
H. R. Hunting Co., Inc., Springfield, Mass.). 
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. Stories of legendary heroes: 


Fifty Famous Stories Retold, by James Bald- 


win. 


. Readings about out-of-doors: 


Stories Mother Nature Told Her Children, by 
Jane Andrews. 

Bird Stories from Burroughs. 

“The Bobolink”? by Washington Irving. 


. Stories of travel, adventure, and achievement: 


Stories of American Life and Adventure, by 
Edward Eggleston. 

Captains of Industry, by James Parton. 

“A Runaway Locomotive,” from The Bi- 
ography of a Locomotive, by Henry Frith. 


. Biographies: 


Stories of Great Artists, by Olive B. Home and 
E. L. Scobey. 
The Story of Joan of Arc, by Kate E. Car- 


penter. 


. Miscellaneous: 


The Nurnberg Stove. 
Captain January, by Laura E. Richards. 


. Poetry: 


See chart, pp. 194-195. 


FIFTH GRADE 


. Folk stories and fables: 


The Water Babies, by Charles Kingsley. 
Mopsa, the Fairy, by Jean Ingelow. 
Fairy books by Andrew Lang. 
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. Myths: 

“Arachne,” “‘Atalanta’s Race,” from Old Greek 
Stories, by Josephine Preston Peabody. 

In the Days of Giants, Tales from Scandinavian 
Mythology, by Abbie Farwell Brown. 

. Stories from the classics: 

“Romulus, Founder of Rome,” “How Hora- 
tius Held the Bridge,” from Lays of Ancient 
Rome. 

Stories from Livy, by Alfred J. Church. 
Wonder Stories from Herodotus, retold by S. 
H. Boden and W. Barrington d’ Almeida. 

. Old favorites: 

“Gulliver Is Shipwrecked,’’ from Gulliver’s 
Travels. 

“Don Quixote Determines to Become a 

Knight,” from Don Quixote. 

. Stories of legendary heroes: 

“King Arthur and the Knights of the Round 
Table,” from The Boys’ King Arthur, by 
Sidney Lanier. 

Stories of Roland. 

. Stories about out-of-doors: 

The Jungle Book. 

Buz, or the Life and Adventures of a Honey 
Bee, by Maurice Noel. 

Birds of Village and Field, by Florence A. 
Merriam. 

. Stories of travel, adventure, and achievements: 

Careers of Danger and Daring, by Cleveland 
Moffett. 
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Stories of Luther Burbank, by Effie Young 


Slusser and others. 
8. Biographies: 
Stories of Inventors and Their Friends, by Ed- 
ward Everett Hale. 
Four Great Americans, by James Baldwin. 
9. Miscellaneous: 
Little Lord Fauntleroy, by Frances Hodgson 
Burnett. 
Heidi, by Spyri. 
O-Heart-San, by H. E. Harper. 
The Birds’ Christmas Carol, by Kate Douglas 
Wiggin. 
10. Poetry: 
See chart, pp. 194-195. 


SIXTH GRADE 


1. Folk stories and fables: 
Fanciful Tales, by Frank R. Stockton. 
“Lady of Shalott,” Tennyson. 
2. Myths: 
Tales fromthe Alhambra, by Washington Irving. 
3. Stories from the classics: 

Plutarch for Boys and Girls, by John S. White. 
Especially the lives of Themistocles, Per- 
icles, Alexander, and Julius Cesar. | 

. Stories of legendary heroes: 

The Merry Adventures of Robin Hood, by 

Howard Pyle. 
5. Stories about out-of-doors: 
Birds and Bees; Squirrels and Other Fur- 


tp 
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Bearers, by John Burroughs 
Starland, by Robert H. Ball. 
Bob, Son of Battle, by Alfred Ollivant. 
Stickeen, by John Muir. 
. Stories of travel, adventure, and achievement: 
The Romance of Engineering, by Henry 
Frith. 
Boys’ Book of Exploration, by Tudor Jenks. 
The Boys’ Parkman. 
Winning the West, by Theodore Roosevelt. 
“Paul Revere’s Ride.” 
. Biographies: 
Boys Who Became Famous Men, by Harriet 
Pear] Skinner. 
Heroes and Martyrs of Invention, by George 
M. Towle. 
The Bible Story of David. 
. Miscellaneous: 
A Christmas Carol, by Charles Dickens. 
A Captured Santa Claus, by Thomas Nelson 
Page. 
The Story of the Greek People; The Story of 
the Roman People, by Eva March Tappan. 
. Poetry: 
See chart, pp. 194-195. 


SEVENTH GRADE 


. Old favorites: 
Jean Valjean, an abridgement from Les 
Misérables. 
The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. 
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. Stories from the classics: 


The Iliad for Boys and Girls; The Odyssey for 
Boys and Girls. 

Stories from Virgil, by Alfred J. Church. 

Tanglewood Tales. 

Ben Hur. 


. Stories of legendary heroes: 


Marmion. 


. Stories about out-of-doors: 


Wild Neighbors, by Ernest Ingersoll. 

True Bear Stories, by Joaquin Miller. 

The Boys’ Book of Inventions, by Ray Stan- 
nard Baker. 

The Magic Forest, by Steward Edward White. 

Rab and His Friends, by Dr. John Brown. 


. Stories of travel, adventure, and achievement: 


Leatherstocking Tales. 
Ivanhoe. 
The Vicomte de Bragelonne. 


. Biographies: 


American Statesman Series. 
Stories of social statesmen (see pp. 332-342). 


. Miscellaneous: 


How I Found Lwingstone, by Henry M. 
Stanley. 

The Story of Geographical Discovery, by Jo- 
seph Jacobs. 

Around the World in Eighty Days, by Jules 
Verne. 

The Gold Bug, by Edgar Allan Poe. 

Being a Boy, by Charles Dudley Warner. 
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Little Women, by Louisa M. Alcott. 
The Black Arrow, by Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Tom Brown’s School Days. 
Webster’s Bunker Hill Oration. 
The Covered Wagon, by Emerson Hough. 
Roughing It, by Mark Twain. 
Short Stories: 

“The Great Stone Face.” 

Short Stories from Hawthorne, Sarah Orne 

Jewett, Stevenson, Bret Harte, Kipling. 

. Poetry: 
See chart, pp. 194-195. 


EIGHTH GRADE 


. Old favorites: 

Don Quizote. 

. Stories from the classics: 

Julius Cesar. 

. Stories of legendary heroes: 

Sohrab and Rustum. 

The Vision of Sir Launfal. 

The Lady of the Lake. 

. Stories about out-of-doors: — 
Columbia's Emblem, by Edna Proctor. 
The Humble-Bee, by Emerson. 

. Stories of travel, adventure, and achievement: 
Treasure Island. 

Rob Roy. 

. Biographies: 

Abraham Lincoln, by Carl.Schurz. 
Peter the Great, by Motley . 
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The Story of My Boyhood and Youth, by John 
Muir. 
7. Miscellaneous: 
Tale of Two Cities. 
The Man without a Country. 
The Merchant of Venice. 
Silas Marner. 
Our Mutual Friend. 
A Son of the Middle Border, by Hamlin Gar- 
land. 
Inttle Citizens, by Myra Kelly. 
“The Building of the Ship.”’ 
The Legend of Sleepy Hollow. 
The Hoosier Schoolmaster, by Eggleston. 
Queed, by Henry Sydnor Harrison. 
“The New South,” by Henry W. Grady. 
Pickwick Papers. 
Infe on the Mississippi. 
Twelfth Night. 
Selected Short Stories. 
8. Poetry. 
See chart, pp. 194-195. 


QUESTIONS 


1. On what basis should literature for grades four to 
eight be selected? 

2. What are the most important functions of literature? 

3. What advantages should pupils derive from litera- 
ture? 

4. Discuss the relative importance of the kinds of lit- 
erature in each of the grades from four to eight. 
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5. In the course of study in one of the grades (from four 
to eight) in geography, in history, and in science (including 
nature study), show, (1) how great achievements could 
be made centers of organization; (2) how reading biogra- 
phy assists pupils in gaining appreciations and in develop- 
ing a social attitude of mind, 
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CHAPTER IX 


READING IN RELATION TO PROBLEMS 
INVOLVING OTHER SUBJECTS 
IN THE CURRICULUM 


In oRDER that reading may receive adequate treat- 
ment in its widest and most general aspect, we shall 
now consider one of its most important functions,— 
the enrichment of subjects in the course of study by 
providing material for solving problems. Requiring 
pupils to learn isolated facts relating to only one 
subject, or even to acquire in logical sequence facts 
not bearing upon larger problems, is a futile practice, 
though one of common occurrence. Is it possible to 
set up a number of general directive problems for the 
course of study and to arrange contributory minor 
problems, reference material, and the daily program 
so that gathering facts, studying, and reading may 
lead pupils to some appreciation not only of the tangi- 
ble and easily apprehended things of sense but also 
of the intangible forces, influences, and relations which 
are implied? 

Ineffective practices of the past.—Teachers are 
constantly complaining that pupils entering their 
grades are not properly prepared. This complaint 
will prevail so long as we continue the present prac- 
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tice of requiring pupils to memorize encyclopedic 
information by grades. The new attitude of mind 
now being sought is to have pupils advance through 
the grades with adequate knowledge of the main 
problems selected and also the facts on which these 
are conditioned. There must constantly be borne 
in mind those minimum essentials which have been 
stressed because of their use in solving problems 
of the previous grades, and because of their serv- 
iceableness for the future. It is now generally con- 
sidered a waste of time to require pupils to learn 
facts merely because those facts have always been 
learned. It is just as wasteful to require all pupils 
to learn facts because these have led or do lead to the 
classical eurriculum or because they are found in the 
prevailing text-books. Publishers, following the de- 
mands of the schools, have issued, in competition, 
text-books containing an increasing amount of infor- 
mation, each claiming superiority by virtue of 
including facts omitted heretofore. School superin- 
tendents, in compiling courses of study (or rather in 
having them made by others), have usually followed 
the method of imitating what other courses contain. 
This practice has resulted in retaining comparatively 
useless information because the sources of material 
continue to be controlled by the dominant interests of 
past educational requirements, now relatively use- 
less. This inane policy of curriculum making is fast 
giving way to practical, scientific method, domi- 
nated by the application of psychology to the educa- 
tional process. Even though we should be unable 
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fully to realize such a program, we may at least ap- 
proximate it. Since the purpose of the elementary 
school is not to make specialists in any subject, the 
way is left open for us to vitalize, whenever possible, 
history with geographical and literary references; 
geography, with historical and literary references; lit- 
erature, with historical and geographical references. 
Such an opportunity can always be found, even 
though the course of study be highly mechanized. 
In other words, by a judicious correlation of history, 
geography, and literature, through the medium of 
reading, the above program can be readily approxi- 
mated, if not actually attained. The means end 
methods of accomplishing this relationship of subjects 
form the content of this chapter. 

How to improve the course of study.—In the past, 
improvement in the course of study was thought to 
consist in adding more subjects and more subject 
matter. For instance, as the school year was 
lengthened, the time devoted to arithmetic was in- 
creased and much promiscuous material was added 
to all the topics of the study regardless of their value. 
In spelling books were placed as many hard words as 
schooling would stand. The readers presented an 
increasing array of adult literary material entirely 
unsuited to children. The retention of these and 
other like practices has resulted in an overcrowded 
curriculum and much useless data in many of the 
subjects of the course of study. 

Attempts were finally made to remedy these con- 
ditions by grading the material which had thus ac- 
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cumulated and by introducing better methods of 
teaching the subjects. These reforms finally led 
investigators to a consideration of the reasons why 
so many children failed to progress. Once the em- 
phasis of attention was directed to the children instead 
of to how many subjects and how much subject 
matter were to be taught, the content of the courses 
of study in its relation to the development of children 
was subjected to critical inspection. 

Now scientific investigations of the subjects of the 
curriculum, which include surveys, tests and measure- 
ments, and the application of psychological and 
pedagogical principles to education, direct our atten- 
tion to the following facts: (1) The subjects of the 
course of study must contain material which rt rs equally 
advantageous for pupils to know whether outside or in- 
side of school. (2) The subject matter in each grade 
must be appropriate for the children of that grade. 
(3) Each child must progress by means of nvastering 
that material most appropriate for him. Therefore, 
diagnoses of failure to progress are necessary. These 
facts imply the application of economic and scientific 
procedures in teaching and in learning. 

Let us consider the advance made in the subject of 
spelling as illustrative of the effect of the principles 
involved in the statement of these facts. This sub- 
ject has been improved (1) by selecting a list of words 
which pupils are likely to use in life outside of school 
rather than requiring them to learn words which they 
will never use; (2) by placing before the pupils of 
each grade words appropriate for them; and (3) by. 
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teaching the words scientifically... The first im- 
provement is in the course of study, the second is in 
grading, the third is in teaching. 

Consequently, opposed to the former notion that 
the course of study consisted of a series of subjects 
containing bodies of separate and distinct subject 
matter is the modern conception that problems and 
projects best constitute the course of study and that 
children and not subjects form the center of attention. 
Indeed, every reform in the course of study is based 
upon the assumption that subjects are purposeful if 
they provide material for children to pursue certain 
needed and useful educational objectives. The at- 
tainment of these objectives finds each learner pre- 
pared for further and more effective participation in 
the problems of life which confront him. Reading 
affords the surest means of finding out what the pupil 
wants to know, and it offers this information in what- 
ever line of endeavor he is following. It is to reading 
that we must look for the means to improve the en- 
tire course of study. 

The background of the social studies in the inter- 
mediate grades.—Let me repeat that in order to un- 
derstand fully what is going on in the world and how 
things of the past have led up to things of the present, 
much practice must be given in thinking over and 
studying about present-day problems. In order that 
fair conclusions may be reached, one must know the 


See The Fourteenth Yearbook, Part I; The Sixteenth Yearbook, Part 1; 
The Eighteenth Yearbook, Part I, pp. 52-77. National Society for the 
Study of Education. (Public School Publishing Co., Bloomington, III.) 
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facts and think out his opinions from the facts, not 
allowing prejudice to prevail. Through the study of 
geography, history, and civics it should be possible for 
pupils (1) to master the important facts about how we 
live and how past conditions are related to the pres- 
ent—causes and effects; (2) to secure sufficient data 
about what is going onin the world, and to weigh these 
carefully before forming opinions. The more we read 
and study about the big problems of the day, the 
more likely we are to form just decisions, to distin- 
guish the right from the wrong. Such knowledge is 
essential to fair and just citizenship. 

The literature and reading connected with geog- 
raphy are concerned with the differences which exist 
among the peoples of the world in dress, appearance, 
manners, and ideas—differences which are caused 
largely by geographical surroundings. In the story 
of geography are included (1) the occupations of men: 
hunting, herding, fishing, farming, lumbering, mining, 
manufacturing, commerce, and the professions; (2) 
how race, health, energy, and recreation have affected 
man’s efficiency; (3) how government, education, 
science, literature, religion, and art are profoundly in- 
fluenced by physical conditions; and (4) how man has 
supplied his material needs of food, clothing, shelter, 
tools, and transportation. In our modern courses 
of study we have cast into the discard the mere learn- 
ing of the bare facts of geography, and we have 
substituted instead the acquisition of habits, skill, 
appreciation, knowledge, and other considerations 
involved in the comprehension of man’s efforts to 
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supply his higher needs in education, science, litera- 
ture, religion, art, and government. To this end, 
all the subjects of the curriculum are contributors, 
but it is geography, history, and civics in particular to 
which we look for the greatest contribution. Witha 
knowledge of reading the pupil has the key to all the 
other subjects; without it, all subjects are closed to 
him. 

Problems which involve interrelationships.—The 
geography, history, and civics of the intermediate 
grades are so closely related that many worth-while 
problems and projects can be solved only by corre- 
lating these subjects. In stating several directive prob- 
lems of this nature, let us center our attention upon 
the following: the fundamental principles and prob- 
lems of American democracy, which include the past 
and present struggle for liberty; the past and present 
struggle for union; the past and present struggle for 
codperation; the past and present struggle for knowl- 
edge; the past and present struggle for national in- 
dependence, integration, and development, and the 
importance of geographical conditions in determining 
political controversies and in guiding the destinies of 
peoples. It is not merely through the assignment of 
lessons and the recital of facts, but through intimate 
contact with these struggles, that pupils may imbibe 
the spirit entering into and making up our true 
democracy: the spirit of obedience to law, the spirit 
of justice, the spirit of equity between individuals, 
between individuals and communities, between com- 
munities and nations, and between nations and na- 
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tions, the spirit of respect for leaders, the spirit of 
confidence in one’s fellows, and the spirit of service. 
These objectives should be in evidence in the dis- 
closures which follow in solving the problems. 
Furthermore, under skilful instruction, the following 
democratic principles will receive ample treatment: 
all government derives its just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed; the right of representation 
belongs only to those competent to discharge the obli- 
gation assumed and is not a vested right of citizen- 
ship; government is a means and not an end—the 
agency through which the principles of democracy 
may be applied to the management of public busi- 
ness.” 

How these problems improve the course of study. 
—These problems include many present-day ques- 
tions of importance. To consider these problems 
seriously means that pupils must adduce enough 
facts from history to appreciate their bearing upon 
the present and to assist in comprehending their true 
meaning. To study in relation to these problems also 
means that enough facts from geography should be 
used to make meanings clear; and also enough princi- 
ples of civics should be applied to give these problems 
their application. The facts, then, of history, geogra- 
phy, and civics are combined so that the final outcome 
of the studies is to refine the judgment of the pupils, 
to give them bases for reasoning, to provide them with 


1for references, see pp. 224-225. See also pp. 29-32. 


2Problems in American Democracy. Department of Public Instruction, 
State of New Jersey, September, 1920, pp. 12-13. 
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facts for increasing their skill in interpretation, and to 
offer them knowledge which should be in the posses- 
sion of true citizens. 

Therefore, these problems are important because 
consideration of them means that we must select ma- 
terial from the subjects of geography, history, and 
civics for our pupils to read and study in order that 
they may gain information, acquire thoughts, imbibe 
feelings, and perform acts which, we are assured, are 
of as much value for them in life outside of school as 
in the classroom. 

Furthermore, by means of using these problems 
there will be made clear to pupils important rela- 
tions and guiding principles around which they may 
group their experiences gained in reading. 

Appreciations to be emphasized.—The important 
objectives previously set forth can not be properly 
apprehended by pupils except through systematic 
and careful training in reading which appertains to 
these. In order to illustrate this truth, let us com- 
ment upon several appreciations which the course of 
study should emphasize, and which can be obtained 
only by wide reading. 

The so-called political capital-industry struggle, 
now world-wide in extent, will hardly be solved by 
the present participants; better adjustments will 
probably be made by the younger generation now in 
school. Since this is the case, problems involving 
this question will have to be approached tactfully, 
intelligently, sympathetically, and _ scientifically. 
Therefore the learner must first be trained in reading 
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and in studying to know mankind in the making; 
and this result can be accomplished only by teachers 
especially prepared. 

In order that the very foundations of representa- 
tive government may be so strengthened as to endure 
permanently, public confidence must remain firm 
and established. To this consideration the thoughts 
of young learners must be directed. To the service 
of the State men and women of the highest type of 
character and intelligence must be attracted. While 
it is true that genuine acquaintance with economic 
history and economic laws requires education beyond 
that which is possible in the elementary schools, 
even here utter ignorance of primary facts of this 
nature is inexcusable. It is from the latter institu- 
tions that the ranks of American citizenship are 
filled. Young people must be given an opportunity 
to obtain a broadening and constructive recognition of 
those cardinal principles constituting a safe and sane 
democracy. It is not suggested that great orations, 
thrilling dramas, inspiring poems, and great historic 
events be disregarded, but that in recognizing and 
appreciating the cultural value of these we do not 
neglect other matters of fundamental importance. 
A reorganization of the reading course offers the 
surest and most definite means of attaining both 
these ends. 

It is certain that pupils will take sides when they 
get out in life. They will “belong” to their particu- 
lar set, doing those things which the others in the set 
have been doing for a long time. That this will 
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happen is inevitable; for, as children, they belong to 
their particular groups. 

It is probably true that ever-widening gulfs sepa- 
rate people into classes. To induce members of these 
groups to understand one another is one of the ob- 
jectives that constructive thinkers about democracy 
must incessantly advocate. An enlightened democ- 
racy must be composed of people who are accus- 
tomed to view both sides of a question. 

The good citizen is the person who has had experi- 
ence in thinking over the problems of the day. He 
realizes that if he must understand and appreciate, 
he must think out his opinions from facts. And, 
in order to form fair and unprejudiced opinions, 
he must have sufficient facts on both sides of any 
question and must weigh them carefully. The un- 
qualified accomplishment of this purpose can be at- 
tained only through a natural or aequired capacity 
to read intelligently and sympathetically. 


We must all understand that intangible thing called 
Public Opinion. It is as subtly invisible as electricity 
or gravity, but in this nation as powerful. In China, in 
India, and in most of the other oriental countries, in Russia 
also, as the recent upheavals there have proved, there is 
nothing which can properly be called public opinion. In 
France and in Great Britain there is much. In our coun- 
try it is everything. It dominates our whole social and 
political system. Our press is sometimes said to create it. 
Oftener the press says that it follows public opinion, while 
a considerable section of our population declares that the 
press and public opinion are the same thing. 

In any case, the child should be made to understand 
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that in a true and noble democratic form of government, 
no czar, no kaiser, no caste or clique controls, but the 
people themselves, who, as Lincoln said, can be fooled 
by their leaders part of the time, but whose sober second 
thought usually sets them ultimately on the right side. 
The child should be made to feel that since he is one unit 
in this controlling mass, he should form his opinions with 
care.! 


Our country to-day is deluged by ephemeral liter- 
ary productions emanating from “inspired”’ articles, 
yellow journals, partisan pamphlets, misleading 
novels, and other transient productions, all posing to 
reflect the public opinion of our country. Among 
numerous conflicting statements of these various 
productions, it is obvious that there must be some 
false prophets. How is the average citizen to dis- 
cern true public opinion under such circumstances? 
There is but one solution and that is the acquirement 
on the part of the citizen of a capacity for discrimina- 
tion and reflection, which can come only through a 
systematic and careful training in the proper quality 
and character of reading. 

Advantages to be derived from readjustment.— 
In handling the facts presented in text-books of 
geography, history, and civics, and in organizing 
these in relation to our problems, considerable help- 
ful material can be secured; but much that is use- 
less and inapplicable is to be discarded. Facts vary 
vastly in importance, and our aim must be to 
select only those most effective in the develop- 


1Teaching the Child Patriotism, pp. 70-71. Kate Upson Clark. (Page.) 
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ment of intellect, character, and skill. Thus, mini- 
mum essentials of subject matter applicable to 
problem study and to the comprehension of funda- 
mental principles become means for skilful use by 
each pupil. In possession of this knowledge each 
child is given the opportunity to scale the mountain 
by the path he can climb best; and if the mountain 
is worth climbing—if the principles are worth know- 
ing—there are many different paths leading to the 
summit. This being true, how else can we hope for 
individual development except through a flexibility 
in the course of study, in which we must include a 
reading program sufficient to arouse, to direct, and 
constantly to stimulate each pupil to pursue this to 
the end? 

The problems, the subject matter, the minimum 
essentials, and the reading experiences are, in any 
one grade, the media through which educational ob- 
jectives are to be realized. These objectives and the 
pupils to be educated are the determining factors in 
choosing the methods. 

In pursuing such objectives as we have just set 
forth, we often find it necessary to reach beyond the 
confines of a single subject because of the progress of 
all the children or because of the special aptitudes of 
some in solving the problems presented. We find 
ourselves directing and guiding children to search 
for information from various authoritative sources; 
for one viewpoint may be contributed by a geog- 
rapher, another by an historian, another by an artist, 
and so on. The larger the number of viewpoints 
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all of the children can get of any problem, the more 
associations we can gather about any one principle, 
the better we are satisfied. 

Indeed, it is in recognition of some such practical 
claim that writers of text-books on history and 
geography are seeking to stress the social or social- 
economic aspects of these subjects, frankly abolish- 
ing lines of demarkation. One author states, “TI 
should like to express my obligations to numerous 
colleagues, for I have gone much afield beyond the 
borders of my own special studies.”! Huntington 
and Cushing state in their preface to Principles of 
Human Geography: ‘The chief points in which this 
book differs from other books of geography are, first, 
its concentration on human relationships; second, its 
emphasis on the effects of climate rather than upon the 
physical and meteorological sides of the subject; 
third, in its inclusion of chapters on Vegetation and 
Diet, two subjects whose geographical significance 
has been largely overlooked; and fourth, its inter- 
pretation of political geography. This last part of 
the subject does not mean the study of political divi- 
sions, but of political relationships, both domestic 
and foreign, which arise out of geographic condi- 
tions.” The author says in Teaching Geography by 
Problems, pp. 93-94: 


On one day of the week the reading period and the geog- 
raphy period will be thrown together; on another day 
the reading and the history can be combined; and, on stiil 


1The Real Business of Living. James H. Tufts. 
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another, literature and geography; again, geography and 
written or oral language. The same may be true of history 
or other subjects of the curriculum. After pupils have 
learned to read fluently, silent reading in particular be- 
comes a means to an end, namely, securing information 
and obtaining knowledge, appreciation, and enjoyment. 
With this idea in mind, it will be observed that, in the ref- 
erence material which is listed in the following pages, 
occasionally there are suggested books and articles which 
do not, strictly speaking, belong to the field of geography, 
but only indirectly as a means of affording a broader in- 
terpretation of the problem under consideration. For 
instance, often readings in both history and literature are 
listed. 


Cooperative discipline.—Constructive classroom 
discipline consists largely in arranging reading in the 
effective manner just presented. Ifthe pupil is taught 
chiefly from text-books and by the question-and- 
answer method, he feels he must reply to the questions 
for the sake of good marks for himself or for some 
other subordinate purpose. ‘This repressive practice 
is a survival of the past. On the other hand, if the 
pupil is taught mainly by directed reading and the 
problem-project method, he strives to contribute his 
best in order that others of the class may be benefited. 
This vital practice is an indispensable product of the 
present. In the former case, the pupil feels respon- 
sibility only to the teacher, and imposed discipline is 
preéminent; but in the latter case, the pupil is held 
responsible by the class for effective work. Here, 
coéperative discipline is paramount, imposed disci- 
pline, nugatory. 
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This codperative discipline, a process in which 
pupils voluntarily put themselves under the regu- 
lations of the group in order to increase general 
efficiency, is but a duplicate in school of that same 
truth in life. Limitations upon personal liberty im- 
posed by the social group for the common good are a 
mark of social progress. 

Effective citizenship in our democracy requires of 
our citizens sustained ideals and maintained knowl- 
edge of how to act intelligently. Children must 
receive in school the equipment for a continuing con- 
tact with the sources of idealism and intelligence 
when they are beyond the direct influence of their 
teachers and their schools. When we consider how 
mighty a force reading is—how it quickens the imagi- 
nation, gives joy and pleasure, provides contact with 
the best achievements of all times, awakens new ideas 
and opens up new visions, widens the mental and 
spiritual horizon, binds together past and present, 
prepares free citizens to discharge their duties credit- 
ably and effectively—shall we not count it a rare 
privilege to embrace the opportunities which are 
offered by modern school practice, and deem it the 
part of wisdom and justice to improve the course of 
study by purposeful reading?! 

Improvement of the course of study illustrated.— 
In the following paragraphs we shall show by a con- 
crete problem (1) how the course of study may be 


Specific suggestions indicative of the part directed reading plays in 
improving the course of study will be found in Part III. Here readings 
are listed in connection with stories which correlate history, geography, 
and civics. 
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improved, (2) how much wider is the perspective of 
view it requires of the pupil, (8) how much wider 
must be the reading lists assigned to the pupils. 
Our problem is, The struggle for liberty. We shall 
treat it according to the following outline: 
I. The struggle for liberty, begun in the past, 
continues in the present. 
II. The first steps were taken before the dis- 
covery of America. 
III. The abundance of free land in America was 
a new condition, favorable to liberty. 
IV. Land is no longer free and the struggle be- 
tween classes becomes keener. 
V. Freedom is thwarted to-day by 
1. Child labor. 
2. Congestion in cities. 
3. Greed, ignorance, and poverty. 

Conclusion: We need fighters for liberty. 

We are familiar with the facts of the traditional 
school course beginning with Columbus: his fight 
against the prevailing geographical ideas of the time; 
his stout beliefs; the discovery of America; the Pil- 
grims and others who strove for liberty; the Revolu- 
tionary struggle for liberty; the fight for the liberation 
of slaves—and here the struggle for liberty in America 
is generally believed to have ended. The situation, 
“the struggle for liberty,” and the elements of the 
situation, all the facts and principles set forth, should 
be carried on beyond the Civil War until they extend 
over into the present struggle for liberty. In this 
struggle the most important means of securing free- 
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dom is not warfare, but knowledge and its practical 
application. Ignorant men are not free. They do 
not know how to take advantage of opportunities; 
they are easily deceived; timidity and prejudice inter- 
fere with rational social action. Also, in various 
other respects men are not free. Poverty and dis- 
ease, class distinctions, factional prejudices, polemi- 
cal controversies—these conditions exist in modern 
society, against which conditions men must fight if 
they wish to be free. 

The first steps toward freedom had been taken sae 
before America was settled or even discovered. 


Progress along these lines continued in Europe. Never- 
theless the struggle for liberty in the Old World was hard 
and often discouraging. Beginning with the Pilgrims who 
came in the Mayflower to Plymouth in 1620, multitudes 
from all the countries of Europe came to America to find 
here a land of freedom, a land of opportunity. Sometimes 
it was religious freedom that they sought. This was the 
case with many emigrants from England in the years 
1620-1640. Sometimes it was the opportunity to have 
lands and homes of their own, with greater opportunity 
to work out their lives. This seems to have brought many 
of the Scotch-Irish a century later. Sometimes it was 
political liberty that was most prominent, as with the 
Germans who came in 1848. Frequently it has been 
several motives combined. In the Old World the power 
of kings and nobility was tenacious; the division between 
gentry and common folk was firmly fixed and only rarely 
could a man of lower class break over this division. Laws 
often favored the ruling class. Religion was controlled 
in many ways by the government. In England, after 
the time of Henry VIII, the king was head of the church. 
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At the time when the early settlers began to come to this 
country religious persecution was not uncommon. 


After ascertaining the kinds and classes of people 
that came to America, usually for liberty in one form 
or other, there remains for consideration the signifi- 
cant part played by geography in shaping their 
destiny. Having found refuge in the New World, 
from the times of the early colonists until two dec- 
ades after the Civil War, the people were profoundly 
influenced by the geography of their adopted coun- 
try.2. The kind, the extent, and the resources of the 
country afforded countless opportunities for self- 
expression and for the development of many of the 
virtues characteristic of modern democracy. To 
the veterans of the Civil War, when this mighty 
conflict was ended, the western lands offered op- 
portunity for employment and for independent vo- 
cations. For the first and only time in the history of 
the world there was no unemployment problem after 
war. Men were, by free land, exempt from the 
bondage of idleness, having found liberty in employ- 
ment by virtue of a nation’s large and extensive 
territory. The Homestead Laws gave to hundreds of 
thousands the opportunity to acquire homes in the 
West at a nominal price. Here thousands of adven- 
turous, enterprising, and oppressed Europeans ob- 
tained freedom from the irksome and crowded con- 


ditions of the Old World. 


1The Real Business of Living, pp. 337-338. James H. Tufts. 


2American History and Its Geographic Conditions, E. C. Semple; 
Geographic Influences in American History, Chapters 1-3. A. P. Brigham. 
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However, all of the land of the world is now dis- 
covered, and the most desirable portions are already 
settled. No longer can people, persecuted in religion, 
impoverished by the ravages of war, desirous of new 
places and new homes, find the same opportunity. 
All land is now owned either by private individuals 
or by governments. When people seek to obtain 
land and freedom from undesirable conditions sur- 
rounding them, they must be satisfied with lands 
already governed, with established institutions that 
will not, in all probability, give them the coveted 
opportunity. Consequently, to-day, men must strug- 
gle for liberty where they are. They must fight by 
their wits, in groups, battling for a common cause. 
Small wonder, then, that divergent groups, increasing 
in size and spreading over the world—for instance, 
capital and labor groups—become more and more 
conscious of their solidarity and of the necessity for 
unified, sympathetic action. 


The meaning of liberty has deepened. But it has not 
ceased to be a fundamental necessity for the life of the soul. 
And the day is at hand when it shall be realized on this con- 
secrated soil—a new Freedom—a Liberty widened and 
deepened to match the broadened life of man in modern 
America, restoring to him in very truth the control of his 
government, . . . unfettering his energies, and warm- 
ing the generous impulses of his heart—a process of release, 
emancipation, and inspiration, full of a breath of life as 
sweet and wholesome as the airs that filled the sails of the 
caravels of Columbus and gave promise and boast of 
magnificent Opportunity in which America dare not fail.! 


1The New Freedom, p. 294. Woodrow Wilson. (D. P.) 
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The fight against political dishonesty and ineffi- 
ciency, against the wasting of natural resources, 
against the unjust treatment of women, children, and 
other workers is all a crusade in the interests of a new 
and more positive freedom. ‘There is still an appall- 
ing sum of error, injustice, and misery abroad in the 
world. Children’s lives are being worn out in mines, 
mills, and factories. Children are suffering and 
dying because of the selfishness and greed of others. 
Uncleanliness, lack of air and sunshine, hideous living 
conditions are preventing millions of city people from 
enjoying health and happiness. Ignorance, disease, 
poverty, and woe stalk abroad together. The will 
to find better ways, better tools, better inventions, 
new ideas, in order to conquer these scourges, is re- 
quired. An army of intelligent fighters, equipped 
with the weapons of love and understanding, of 
knowledge of the difficulties to be overcome, is 
needed to wage the battle for liberty. 

The use of text-books.—By examining the objec- 
tives sought in the problem, “The struggle for 
liberty,” we can not fail to observe the necessity for 
flexibility by direction and guidance of the pupils’ 
reading. ‘Therefore we must carefully evaluate our 
text-books for the service they render and for the 
methods they advocate in assisting us in the educa- 
tional development of children in this and in other 
problems. 

Text-books have set the fashion of studying history 
by distinct periods and epochs. The story of the 
earth and of man is marked off by definite dates and 
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by distinct periods. This sort of arrangement is the 
simplest. With it we are all acquainted. The fact 
is we are acquainted with little else, but we should 
not be satisfied with this easy-method treatment. 

The chief danger in historical dates and periods is 
that they are given a too exacting interpretation. 
One period in history does not end and another begin 
with the stroke of the clock. Such sharp lines can 
not be drawn. New tendencies develop long before 
they meet with recognition. Institutions begin to 
decay long before weakness becomes apparent. For 
example, the American Revolution did not start with 
the Stamp Act. It began as soon as the colonists 
realized that they were in a new country and desired 
to be their own masters. It was anticipated in the 
growing spirit of independence, so dear to the Anglo- 
Saxon race. The Civil War began with the “Dutch 
Man of Warre that sold us twenty Negars,”’ while Eli 
Whitney and his cotton gin likewise accelerated the 
event. 

It is obvious that we should not try to bind the 
child mind to logical, adult standards, when there are 
others that can serve our purposes better. Of course, 
in the study of history we recognize that for mature 
minds certain dates and periods are essential to define 
significant epochs; yet, for children, a continuous 
narrative without regard to dates and eras is far 
more suitable for comprehension and interest, and 
far more practical because of the element of time 
limitation. 

In order to present successfully to children the 
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complex changes in the social and economic aspects 
of our country, which have already been outlined 
(See pp. 6-12), there is presented a serious task 
which demands the application of the most effective 
instruments of educational thought and _ practice. 
For, since the Civil War, American life has expanded 
by leaps and bounds. Long centuries of economic 
and social development were spanned within a few 
decades. And in this respect there is presented the 
difficulty of acquainting pupils with the drama of 
progress unfolding so rapidly. 

One of the objects then, in this unfolding, is to 
acquaint pupils with the motives, the struggles, and 
the reasons that have inspired men with an irrepress- 
ible resolution for endeavor and achievement, re- 
gardless of disappointment or of impending failure— 
causes which impelled men of vision, of purpose, and 
of action like Henry M. Flagler, the Wright brothers, 
Franklin K. Lane, and many others. 

Still further changes and complexities have, as 
a result of the World War, come into the conscious- 
ness of the American people. As aresult of American 
participation in this struggle and its direct economic 
consequences, the point of view of the American 
people has been broadened and deepened, and interest 
in other peoples and other lands has been quickened. 
Evidences of an attempt to meet the demands oc- 
casioned by this wider outlook—this search for 
causes, for backgrounds—are seen in books of single 
volume, which depict the entire history of mankind 
or which present the great political problems now 
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before the world, or other phases of the changes 
which have been brought about by this world holo- 
caust. To what extent these recent ideas will re- 
ceive permanent consideration in the elementary 
school remains to be seen. 

At best, text-books can hardly do more than pro- 
vide the minimum essentials of subjects. Text-books 
which function must contain those essentials in the 
separate subjects which are used in the study and the 
socialized recitations incident to the solution of prob- 
lems and school work generally. Since it is our 
privilege to make use of problems and socialized reci- 
tations, a collection of valuable books and other 
printed matter—a book laboratory—is needed. (See 
pp. 151-153.) From this collection and the text-books 
in use material must be selected and organized for 
the purposes the problems of the curriculum seek. 
These purposes must be achieved by employing 
means and methods which cause the pupil (1) to rec- 
ognize the fact that principles and problems of life 
are chiefly obtained and explained through reading; 
(2) to appreciate reading on his part as an indispens- 
able means to a worthy end; (3) to be aroused with a 
determination to act wisely and well in his environ- 
ment. 

Summary.—Judicious selection from and corre- 
lation of subjects of the course of study and selected 
and directed reading are essential to modern educa- 
tional practice. These advantages are made possible 
because of the problem-project method and the social- 
ized recitation in particular. The results afforded by 
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these means improve the course of study in that 
silent reading and study have been added to oral 
reading from a grade reader which was formerly the 
sole practice; unessential and impractical topics are 
eliminated, and flexibility is secured; overcrowding is 
reduced to a minimum, and codperative discipline 
is strengthened. In short, the course of study as a 
whole is improved. 


QUESTIONS 


1. Discuss the promotion of pupils in the light of the 
problem method. 

2. Show what improvements are needed in the course 
of study. Name two ways in which it can be improved. 

3. What are the social studies of the elementary 
school? Are they now included in the curriculum? 

4. Contrast the “culture-epoch’’ movement with the 
social studies movement by showing the results upon 
educational practice. 

5. Do you think the social studies movement will make 
headway? Why? Should it? Why? 

6. What knowledge is essential to fair and just citizen- 
ship? 

7. How can training in citizenship best be effected? 

8. Why is it necessary to interrelate subjects? 

9. Illustrate the proper use of text-books. 

10. Show that text-books only can not fulfil the require- 
ments of modern school practice. 


PART FOUR: PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS 
FOR ORGANIZING AND USING 
READING MATERIAL 


INTRODUCTION 


In the following chapters there is presented a sec- 
tion of a course of study comprising some typical 
ideas involved in the elementary course of study. 
This section of a course of study instead of being a 
mere outline of history, geography, and civics, con- 
tains material which is designed to arouse, stimulate, 
and inspire a national spirit within the learner. 
This is a theme demanding practical recognition in 
all the grades. Consequently, there are presented, 
(1) great principles which may become directive 
forces in character; (2) large units of thought with 
reading matter focused and organized upon these. 
This type of organization points out to children 
what to explore in their environment and what are 
the main avenues of American life and experience. 
Then by reading, children can explore and experi- 
ence, learn and appreciate. 

Some stories are given. These are intended to 
make clear the purpose of the units. They also in- 
dicate the minimum essentials of fact and apprecia- 
tion as well as the salient features of organization. 
They are intended not only to present projects which 
will arouse interest, but also to suggest readings 
which will lead children directly into those fields of 
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action where the best results have been achieved and 
where adult interests are sure to lie. 

The readings which follow illustrate the types of 
reading heretofore mentioned in this book. These 
are ‘organized in regard to the large units of thought 
which are suggested. The selection and arrange- 
ment of reading material must be left with each 
school system, with each school, or with each grade. 
Therefore the readings which follow are only sug- 
gestive and indicate rather the part that directed 
reading plays than an exclusive list of material to 
be used by pupils. 

The following references indicate some of the books 
that teachers may read in order to be in possession 
of the material necessary for constructing a program 
for arousing, stimulating, and inspiring a national 
spirit in pupils. 


REFERENCES 


The Real Business of Living, pp. 349-375, 436, James 
H. Tufts (Holt); Economic History of the United States, 
pp. 1-161, E. L. Bogart (Longmans); American History 
and Its Geographic Conditions, E. C. Semple; At School in 
the Promised Land, M. Antin; Government and Politics in 
the United States, W. B. Guitteau; Our National Parks, 
John Muir; The Study of Nations, H. E. Tuell and K. 
Latourette (H. M.); Geographic Influences in American 
History, A. P. Brigham; Lessons for Junior Citizens, M. 
Hill; My Country, G. A. Turkington; Community Life and 
Cwie Problems, H. C. Hill (Ginn); Chronicles of America 
(Yale); The Community and the Citizen, Community Civics 
and Rural Life, A. M. Dunn; Citizenship in School and Out, 
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A. W. Dunn and H. M. Harris (Heath); Industrial 
History of ‘the United States, pp. 1-174, Katharine 
Coman; Source Readers in American History, A. B. Hart; 
History of the United States, Charles A. Beard; A First 
Book in American History, Beard and Bagley; Inter- 
national Geography, J. S. Mill; Community Civics, E. W. 
Ames and A. Aldred; American City Government, Charles 
A. Beard; American Social Problems, H. R. Burch and 
S. H. Patterson; City, State, and Nation, W. L. Nida; 
Twenty Years at Hull House, Jane Addams; Our Economic 
Organization, L. C. Marshall and L. S. Lyon; Social 
Problems, E. Towne; The Romance of Labor, Twombly and 
Dana (Mac.); Human Geography, Huntington and Cushing 
(Wiley); Elementary Economics, History of the United 
States—Political, Industrial, Social, C. M. Thompson 
(Sanborn); Our Cities Awake, M. L. Cooke (D. P.); Ele- 
mentary Economic Geography, C. R. Dryer, Sociology and 
Modern Social Problems, C. A. Elwood (A.B.C.); Men 
Who Are Making America, B. C. Forbes (B. C. Forbes 
Pub. Co.). 

For any school desiring information about books which 
are published in the United States, attention should be 
called to (1) The United States Catalog (Cumulative Book 
Index), in which books are listed under author, title, and 
subject in one alphabet with particulars of binding, price, 
and publisher (The H. W. Wilson Company, New York); 
(2) The Booklist, a guide to the best new books,—a monthly 
publication (American Library Association.) Informa- 
tion about articles in magazines may be obtained from 
the index, Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature (The 
H. W. Wilson Company). 


CHAPTER X 


ILLUSTRATIVE STORIES: GRADES 
FOUR AND FIVE 


Our first story will be concerned with the unit 
from the time of the discoveries in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries to the period of our national life, 
that is to 1783, with the following problems offered 
for consideration: (The phraseology of the stories is 
modified to suit the comprehension of the child.) 

I. How did it happen that the Old World dis- 
covered the New World? 

If Columbus, in his anxiety, had not shifted his 
course southward so that he landed on the Bahama 
Islands, would history be likely to tell another 
story? 

II. What attention did the Old World give to the 
New World after finding it? 

III. How did the English colonists become Ameri- 
cans? 

From the above main problem it is evident that 
certain minor problems may also be considered. 
Among these may be included: 


1. Why did the colonists grow to dislike Eng- 
land? 
226 
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2. What were the results of this dislike? 

3. What were the dangers common to all the 
colonists? 

4. In how many ways did the colonists organ- 
ize? 

5. What was the chief weakness in their polit- 
ical organization? 

6. What geographical conditions helped to 
weaken coéperation? 

7. What are the advantages of government? 

8. Why did the colonists start a movement for 
better government? 

9. In effecting this movement, what were the 
obstacles to be overcome? 


The following stories and suggestions for read- 
ing are designed to furnish pupils with material 
for socialized recitations in considering the problem, 
How did tt happen that the Old World discovered the 
New World? 

For centuries before 1492 ignorance of geography 
was widespread, and people were inclined to evapo- 
rate ideas of progress in the beclouding miasma of 
traditionalism. However, now, as has often oc- 
curred in history, there arose upon the scene a man 
of action, a man of vision, a man of unselfish ambition 
who dared to brave the reproaches of conservatism, 
to break the bonds of traditionalism, and to trans- 
form the native hues of fruitless irresolution into the 
productive results of action. This man was Colum- 
bus. 
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1. How tur Otp Woritp DiscovErRED THE NEW 
WoRLD 


On this map of the world I wish to point out to 
you a little continent called Europe.’ On this little 
continent there are many countries. Among the 
small countries in the southern part of this con- 
tinent is Italy. In 1453, which is more than 470 
years ago, the people of Italy were chiefly merchants 
and this was their occupation for years later. If 
you will look carefully at your map, up in the north- 
ern part of Italy you will see a little town called 
Genoa. 

If you will let your eye travel eastward from 
Italy, you will come to a city called Constantinople, 
situated between the Black and the Mediterranean 
seas. This is a very important place even now; but 
then it was more important than it is now because 
business men and other travelers had to pass through 
it on the way from Europe to India or China. 

If you will find India or China, you must follow 
your map still farther east. Right straight across 
from Constantinople, eastward, your eye will finally 
reach Peking, the capital of China. Then if you 
will look below Peking to the south, you will find the 
rest of China. And near China, to the west and south, 
is a large country called India. 

People who lived in Europe in 1453 were ruled by 
kings and queens. These kings and queens had 


*Globe study forms an important preliminary; and a globe should be 
available during this entire story. 
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courts. In these courts people liked to dress beauti- 
fully and have fine clothes. They also liked to have 
jewels and precious stones to make them look even 
more beautiful. Many merchants in Europe desired 
to please these rich people, for they could make much 
money if they did. These merchants were in the 
habit of making long journeys in order to find rare 
and wonderful things. Many of these journeys 
were made east across the Mediterranean Sea and 
across the land to India and China. Your eye has 
already taken the trip. Almost everyone who made 
the journey from Europe, you must remember, had 
to cross the water at Constantinople. 

In India and China the merchants of Italy could 
find silks, many precious stones, and scores of other 
valuable things. 

The Turks, a fierce, cruel, and warlike people, who 
have always been guilty of the most horrible acts of 
torturing and killing people, had just captured Con- 
stantinople and all the land around. If Christians 
from Europe tried to pass over to India or China, 
they must travel over land that had been captured 
by the Turks. This trip was very dangerous, being 
almost certain to cost the traveler his merchandise 
if not his life. The people of Europe decided that 
something must be done to prevent these Turks 
from stopping their trade with India and China. 

If you will look at your map again, and let your 
eyes rest on Italy, you will see that when you move 
your eyes westward or to the left, there are two coun- 
tries called Spain and Portugal. Not far from these 
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you will find France and Germany; and across a lit- 
tle strip of water you will observe the little islands 
of Great Britain. 

Portugal, you see, borders on the Atlantic Ocean. 
The people who lived in Portugal then did not know 
anything about what might be found out in the ocean. 
If you look at your map, you will see that far out in 
the ocean from Portugal are two great continents, 
one named North America and one named South 
America. We live in North America. It seems 
strange to us now that these people did not know of 
these great countries out there, and had not sailed 
out into the ocean very far from the shore. But 
Portuguese sailors had sailed south along the coast 
of Africa and many wise men believed that if ships 
would go around the continent of Africa they would 
reach India or China. It is easy enough for us to see 
this by looking at our map. But the people in those 
days had only wooden ships and depended upon the 
wind to carry them out into the great seas. No one 
had ever been able to get around Africa. 


2. COLUMBUS 

The story of Columbus typtfies the great struggle 
for knowledge in the fifteenth century. 

But since the cruel and cunning Turk was stopping 
the people of Europe from trading with India and 
China they had either to find a new route to the Far 
East (India and China) or cease their profitable trad- 
ing. Many people all across the southern part of 
Europe were thinking about this great question. 
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Among them, in particular, was Columbus, a sailor 
who lived in Genoa. While searching westward 
for a way to the Far East, he discovered a new 
world. 

When the Turks, by capturing Constantinople, 
stood in the way of trade routes leading to India and 
China, Christopher Columbus was a boy only seven 
years old. He received some schooling, for he knew 
something of Latin, something about the geography 
of the time and some mathematics and astronomy. 
At the age of fourteen, he began his life as a sailor. 
He sailed on the Mediterranean Sea. 

When Columbus was about twenty-four years old, 
he went to Portugal and there found many people 
trying to solve the great problem of the time, How 
to get to India or China other than by the old routes. 
People were studying geography; and as a result 
many ships were sent down the west coast of Africa 
in search of India. Columbus, who was a daring 
sailor, went on a number of these voyages down the 
coast of Africa. 

Columbus finally married a navigator’s daughter. 
His wife’s father had been a student of geography 
and had left many precious maps. Columbus, 
therefore, had maps to study. In those days, since 
maps had to be drawn by hand, they were rare. 
On the next page you will see a picture of one of 
these early maps. 

It was natural that Columbus should settle down to 
the study of geography. As he studied his maps and 
eagerly talked with men who came in from other 
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countries, he thought about how he could gain riches 
and make a name for himself. 

Almost everybody believed the earth to be flat. 
Yet there were a few who thought differently. Even 
as far back as 300 years before Christ a Greek by the 
name of Aristotle had stated that the earth is round, 
which we know, from our study of the globe here, to 
be true. Columbus found out that some thoughtful 
people who were studying geography believed the 
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This is a map showing what people thought the world was like 
when Columbus was a boy. 


earth to be round. If the earth is round, reasoned 
Columbus, it would be as easy to get to India by 
sailing west as by traveling east. Finally he became 
convinced that this was true. And, being a man of 
action, he decided to prove it. 

Toscanelli, a geographer, had already told Colum- 
bus that the earth was round, and that he could reach 
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India by sailing west. So Columbus gathered to- 
gether his friends; and through their influence he was 
able to get the money, the ships, and the men to start 
out on his first voyage. 

The start was to be made at Palos. During the 
spring and the early summer of 1492 this little town 
was astir with preparations to fit out ships for the 
strangest voyage the world had yet heard of. It was 
a hard matter to get a crew of men for this dangerous 
journey. Queer things were done to persuade men 
to go. Some, who were heavily in debt, decided to 
go, because in this way they might get enough money 
with which to pay out. Some who were in prison 
were allowed to leave prison if they promised to sail 
with Columbus. At last ninety men were found who 
were willing to risk this dangerous trip. 

Columbus thought that, after he had sailed 2,500 
miles, he would reach India. He did not let his men 
know how great he thought the distance was. So 
when the ships set out from Palos, they sailed steadily 
on for two months. They stopped for awhile at the 
Canary Islands. When they left these islands, some 
of the men cried aloud with fright. After they had 
set sail again there were many things which fright- 
ened them. 

After awhile they ran into a large mass of floating 
seaweed, grass, crabs, and tunny fish. This was 
known as the Sargasso Sea, and it seemed to the men 
on the ships that it was endless. Besides, they 
thought they might soon be striking a shoal and then 
they would be wrecked. 
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All this time the three ships—the Pinta, the Nia, 
and the Santa Maria—were going westward. When 
they got into the trade winds that blew so steadily 
westward, the sailing was easy. But the Journey was 
so long and the wind was so steady that the sailors 
wondered how they were going to be able to get back 
home. Their fears were stopped when the wind 
changed to the southwest. 

They had now traveled for so long that everyone 
was anxious to see land, even Columbus himself, for 
it seemed to all that they were going the wrong way. 
So the course was shifted to southward a little. It 
was in this way that when Columbus did reach land, 
it was one of the Bahama Islands. So delighted 
were the crew at finding land that they named it 
“San Salvador” after the Holy Saviour. There on 
shore they found only a few naked savages and a few 
miserable huts. This was not India, the land of 
riches and fortune. Here they got only a few gold 
ornaments from the savages. However, Columbus 
believed that the new land was a part of India. For 
this reason he named the natives “Indians,’—a 
name by which we still know them. 

Columbus did not tarry here long, for he believed 
he was near the mainland of China. Soon he landed 
upon the island of Cuba. But here he found no 
cities nor treasure; only tobacco, potatoes, and cot- 
ton, and a few scattered villages. There were no 
silks, spices, or precious stones. 

So Columbus decided to sail on. Finally he 
landed at Haiti, where the Santa Maria was sunk in a 
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storm. The Pinta, too, had deserted him in Cuba, 
and the captain of that ship had started home. 
Hence, with only one vessel, he felt he could not ex- 
plore farther. Then he built a fort, left forty men 
with supplies to last a year, and turned homeward. 

On reaching Spain he was received with royal 
honors by the King and Queen. He showed the 
parrots and other birds, the animals, the plants, and 
the six natives brought with him to prove that he had 
discovered strange lands. Though this was interest- 
ing, it was not the trade and treasure they were seek- 
ing. All thought, however, that the desired water 
route from Europe to China and India had been 
found. Another voyage, it was believed, would un- 
lock the treasure house. 

On a second voyage Porto Rico, Jamaica, and many 
other islands were discovered. Some gold mines 
were found in Haiti. The natives were captured 
and set to work in the mines. Haiti was named 
“Hispaniola” or little Spain. But Columbus had 
not found the golden East, and he went home again 
in 1496 without obtaining his treasure. 

On a third voyage Columbus directed his course 
south. He then sailed along the coast of South 
America between the mouths of the Orinoco River 
and the island of Trinidad. Columbus knew that he 
was near a land that did not appear on any of the 
maps of the world. But yet it was not the golden 
East. Tired and discouraged, he sailed north to the 
settlements of Haiti. It was here that, during a 
quarrel among the Spaniards, the Spanish com- 
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mander laid the blame of failure upon Columbus, 
put him in chains, and sent him back to Cadiz. 

Though old and broken, Columbus made one more 
voyage to the coast of Central America, thinking that 
it was the coast of India. He died in 1506 not even 
knowing what. he had done for the world. He never 
knew he had discovered another continent, but he 
did think he had found a waterway to the East. He 
believed he had done his duty to his sovereign and to 
the world. The beginnings of Spanish rule in the 
New World had been made. 

The world to-day honors Columbus as one of the 
greatest and noblest men that ever lived. Why is 
this so? Though he never knew that he had dis- 
covered a new world, he was the first man who dared 
to risk his life against the false geographical ideas of 
his day by sailing westward over the vast ocean in 
the belief that the earth is round. This showed 
true bravery—a thing everybody admires. Again, he 
would not give up when discouragements came to 
him. When refused help by one king or queen, he 
went to another, until Queen Isabella of Spain gave 
him the help he needed to sail on his way to India. 
And when on the waters the frightened sailors be- 
came discouraged and asked him to turn back, he 
kept saying, “Sail on! Sail on! This showed 
perseverance. No man can succeed unless he per- 
severes, and everybody likes a man who sticks to his 
business. Lastly, Columbus wanted to do a great 
thing to help his people by making them happier and 
more comfortable. This is unselfish ambition, which 
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all good men have. These are some of the reasons 
why everybody considers Columbus a great man. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR READING 


J. Text-books in history and geography: A First Book 
in American History, pp. 1-23, Beard, C. A., and Bagley, 
W. C.; New Geography, Book I, pp. 57-60, Frye; Our Old 
World Background, Beard and Bagley. 

II. Supplementary readers: American Hero Stories, pp. 
1-13, Eva March Tappan; Builders of Our Country, Book 
I, pp. 24-36, Gertrude V. Southworth; Pioneers on Land and 
Sea, pp. 122-160, Charles A. McMurry; Story of the Thir- 
teen Colonies, pp. 31-62, H. A. Guerber; Our Ancestors in 
Europe, Jennie Hall. 

III. Selections from grade readers: Discovery and Ad- 
venture, Columbus Discovers Land, Columbus. 

IV. Illustrations: [llustrated Topics from American His- 
tory, Albert E. McKinley: “Pre-Columbian Maps,” 
“Types of Vessels Used by the Explorers.” 

V. Reading for enjoyment: Days of the Discoverers, L. 
Lamprey. 


In stories 3-8, the pupils are to be presented with 
examples of the past struggle for knowledge: how 
explorers from England, Spain, France, and Portugal 
tried to find out what the new lands were, and how 
far they were from India and China. Since ignor- 
ance of geography was the greatest obstacle to the 
attainment of riches, the great struggle for knowledge 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries was concerned 
with learning “the lay of the land” of the world. 
This is to be compared later with the struggle for 
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knowledge about the control of disease—yellow 
fever, sleeping sickness, etc., and the liberation of 
people from the bondage of scourges. 


3. Tur Lanp CoLtumsus Founp 


The following story and suggestions for reading are 
intended to furnish material for socialized recitations 
on the problem—Why are we indebted to the Cabots? 

Columbus had pointed out to the world something 
new. What the people of Europe now desired was to 
find out what these new lands were and how far 
they were from India and China. People did not 
dream of new continents between them and India, 
nor of that vast stretch of water, the Pacific Ocean, 
between these new continents and Asia. 

Explorers believed that there was an overland 
route across this new land to Asia; that across it 
there were waterways to the rich countries of the Far 
Fast. 

Men of almost every nation now joined in exploring 
thisnewland. There were so many of these explorers 
that we shall not have time to tell about them all. 
While Columbus was the greatest of them, it might 
be well for us to learn something at least about what 
three other men did. One was John Cabot, who 
explored this new land and gave England her claims 
to it. Another was Ferdinand Magellan, who was 
the first man to sail around the world and to prove 
that America was far away from Asia. The other 
man was named Jacques Cartier who, like others, was 
searching for a water route to China. In the 
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search, he opened up for the French the fertile valley 
of the St. Lawrence River. 

An Italian merchant and mariner who had lived in 
Venice came to England to seek his fortune. This 
man’s name was John Cabot. He knew about the 
trade with India and with China. He had traveled 
much. On one of his journeys he had visited Arabia. 
There he learned quite a good deal about the Far 
East; that is, about India and China. 

When John Cabot went to England, he took with 
him his son Sebastian. The Cabots settled at 
Bristol, which was then the chief seaport in England. 
Here they learned of Columbus’s voyages. 

In those days when a man of action like John Cabot 
wanted to undertake a great thing he usually had to 
get the help of the king or the queen of the country. 
John Cabot, like others, sought the aid of the King 
of England, Henry VII. With one ship sailing the 
English flag, Cabot set sail looking for all the coun- 
tries or islands “of pagans in whatever part of the 
world.” He was looking for lands for the King of 
England, just as merchants were seeking to collect 
the rich treasures of the East for their rulers. 

In 1497, John Cabot, like Columbus, sailed west. 
He discovered what he thought was the coast of 
China, but the land he really found was probably 
what we know as Labrador. This discovery pleased 
the King and the people of England. On his second 
voyage John Cabot was lost, and nobody knows what 
became of him. But the English knew what he had 
discovered, even though we have no record of it now.., 
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They laid claim to the land and thus England came 
to own this part of the New World. 

Very few people appreciate how very important the 
voyages and discoveries of the Cabots are in the his- 
tory of our nation. These events are responsible for 
our being English in thought, language, and ideas to- 
day. Nations like the French, Spanish, and Italians, 
while having done many great things, have never been 
as great and as good as the English. And if the Cab- 
ots had not claimed the present territory of the United 
States for England, as a result of their discoveries, 
we would never have become the great country we 
now are. The Cabots have a true claim to greatness 
because they themselves did a great work. 


4. Tue First Trip ArouND THE WorLD 


This story is to furnish material for the question— 
How did Magellan help wm the struggle for knowl- 
edge? 

In Portugal there was a boy who had been brought 
up at court. But life there was too dull for him. 
His name was Ferdinand Magellan. At the age of 
twenty-five he went to sea. He had sailed around 
the Cape of Good Hope and for many years had 
sailed the strange waters around India. By this 
means he had become acquainted with the rich East 
and the way to get there. 

But when Columbus had sailed west to new lands, 
Magellan also wanted to find a waterway through 
those strange lands. 

Magellan was not able to interest the King of Por- 
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tugal in his plan. So he went to the King of Spain, 
who helped him by furnishing five small, old, and 
weather-beaten ships. Portuguese, Spaniards, Ger- 
mans, French, Greeks, Englishmen, and some Malays 
made up his crew. 

Magellan then sailed for the coast of Brazil. His 
mixed crew complained a great deal about almost 
everything. But Magellan was a great leader. He 
sailed right on down the coast of South America, and 
at last rounded the southern point, through what is 
now known as the Straits of Magellan. With little 
food left, the bold commander sailed about a third 
of the way up the west coast of South America and 
then turned west across the Pacific Ocean. Under 
great hardships they sailed on; some of the crew died 
of hunger; others of dreadful diseases. But there 
was nothing to do but to go on. On March 6, 1521, 
they reached the Ladrone Islands. There they were 
able to get supplies, fruits and vegetables. A little 
later they reached islands that they named in honor 
of King Philip of Spain, the “Philippines.” It was 
here that Magellan was killed in a fight with the 
natives. 

Without a leader, those who were left set sail for 
home, going back by way of the Cape of Good Hope. 
When they arrived in Spain, the most wonderful 
journey in all history had ended. There was no 
longer any doubt that the world is round, for these 
men had proved it. Everyone now knew that a great 
ocean lay between the lands Columbus had dis- 
covered and the lands he had tried to find. Though 
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Magellan never lived to know how important his 
voyage was, he will always be honored as the man 
who proved that the earth is round. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR READING 


I. Text-books in history and geography: A First Book in 
American History, pp. 24-35, Beard and Bagley; New 
Geography, Book I, pp. 60-61; 62-65, Frye. 

II. Supplementary readers: Builders of Our Country, 
Book I (Cabot), pp. 37-40, Gertrude V. Southworth; 
American Hero Stories (Magellan), pp. 14-24, Eva March 
Tappan; Pioneers on Land and Sea (Magellan), pp. 161- 
185, Charles A. McMurry; Story of the Thirteen Colonies 
(Verrazano and Cartier), pp. 70-73, H. A. Guerber; The 
Boys’ Hakluyt, Edwin M. Bacon. 

IIT. Selections from grade readers. 

IV. Illustrations. 


V. Reading for enjoyment: Days of the Discoverers, L. 
Lamprey. 


5. Tue EXPLoRERS FROM FRANCE 


Jacques Cartier was born and raised at St. Malo, at 
that time a very busy seaport. Many mariners had 
learned to sail west to the coast of Newfoundland 
where they caught fish in large quantities. Since 
these sailors had brought back with them many 
strange tales about the New World, Jacques un- 
doubtedly had heard many of these. 

It was then not strange that Jacques Cartier also 
should want to undertake voyages. So in 1534 he 
sailed for the coast of North America. He landed 
at the mouth of the St. Lawrence River and explored 
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the Gulf of St. Lawrence in search of a water route to 
China and the East. 

On a second voyage, he named one of the villages 
on a hillside “Montreal”? or Mount Royal in honor of 
the King of France. On his third voyage, he took 
men with him to settle in the New World. In other 
words, he planted a colony. Although he had not 
found a waterway to China, and although his colony 
was not a success, he showed the French a fertile 
land, and gave to France her claim in North America. 


6. SPAIN AND ENGLAND AT War! 


In the next three stories we shall see that when na- 
tions struggle just for riches trouble and unhappiness 
ensue. 

Spain had taken much interest in exploration. 
Hence many foreign lands had already come under 
her rule. By this means, Spain was becoming rich 
and powerful. 

We have already learned how Magellan, when re- 
fused help by the King of Portugal, had been aided 
by the King of Spain. When King Philip II came to 
the throne of Spain in 1556, he found himself ruler 
over many lands. A man named Cortez had con- 
quered Mexico; and about ten years after that, 
Pizarro, a Spanish sailor, had claimed Peru for Spain. 
In both of these countries much gold and silver had 
been found, for the natives had already opened the 
mines. While others were still seeking a route to 


See, Elizabethan Sea-Dogs, William Wood, in Chronicles of America 
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India and China, the Spanish had reached a land of 
treasure in the New World. In fact, Spain now had 
claim to all of the New World, actually saying that 
the countries of the Far East and the oceans belonged 
to her. In 1580, the King of Spain conquered 
Portugal. Spain, now in control of more gold and 
silver than any other nation, was considered the 
greatest country in Europe. For this reason, people 
everywhere believed that a nation must have control 
of gold and silver in order to become powerful. We 
shall now see what effect this belief had upon the 
world. 

In 1558, Elizabeth became queen of England. 
England, because of her great men, had already begun 
to grow into a great nation. During the reign of 
Elizabeth, England had many daring men who de- 
fended the Protestant faith, while Philip of Spain and 
his men defended the Catholic faith. 

One of England’s daring sailors was Sir Martin 
Frobisher, who had made three voyages to the New 
World searching for the way to China. King Philip 
had said that no other nation had a right to trade 
with Spain’s many possessions. Sir John Hawkins, 
another English sailor, had defied these Spanish laws, 
and was trading with the Spanish West Indies. 
Another Englishman, Sir Walter Raleigh, had chal- 
lenged Spain’s power in North America and, in 1587, 
he had even tried to get Englishmen to settle there. 
All these things made Philip angry. 

One of England’s best sailors—a man who had 
lived on the water all of his life—was named Sir 
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Francis Drake. While a youth, he was cabin boy on 
a vessel that traded between England, Holland, and 
France. His captain was very fond of him. When 
the captain died, Drake was left in charge of his ship. 

Drake remained a trader for many years. He was 
in this business in 1564, when King Philip, angry be- 
cause the English were seizing his vessels laden with 
treasure, and because they were trading with Spanish 
lands, closed all Spanish ports against the English. 
This ruined Drake’s business; therefore, he was 
anxious to get even with the King of Spain. 

He got his revenge in this way. Spain had laid 
claim to so much territory that it was necessary for 
any one who did any trading at all to trade with 
Spanish countries. Therefore, Drake joined the other 
English sailors who were trading with the Spanish 
West Indies, and became a “raider,” that is, he 
robbed Spanish possessions in America. Being 
fearless and daring, Drake brought much treasure 
home from the Spanish possessions in the Caribbean 
Sea, the southern part of which was then called the 
‘Spanish Main.’ By dangerous journeys in the 
Pacific and along the western coast of South America, 
Drake captured many Spanish prizes. On one of 
his trips, his ship was ballasted with silver instead of 
with heavy stones. The cabin also was full of jewels 
and gold. 

Drake was known as the terrible English raider. 
The Spanish decided to attempt his capture. Drake 
knew that Spain was preparing to capture him with 
a large force. So he decided to find another way 
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back to England. In attempting this, he sailed 
north along the western coast of North America all 
the way to Vancouver. Here he turned back and 
put in near what is now San Francisco. Then he set 
sail to the Caroline Islands, turned toward the 
Philippines, and made for the island of Java. He 
sailed around the Cape of Good Hope and then re- 
turned to England, being the second man who had 
sailed around the world. 

Drake continued his plundering. Once he “singed 
the Spaniard’s beard” by actually sailing into the 
harbor of Cadiz, robbing and sinking ships. 


7. Tue Spanish ARMADA 


Philip resolved to destroy this English pirate. 
He collected the mightiest fleet that any nation had 
ever gotten together. There were 120 vessels and 
almost 30,000 men on board. They carried mighty 
guns. Drake wanted to strike the Spaniards before 
they could get started, but he was not allowed to do 
this. So the Spanish fleet, called the Armada, came 
to the English Channel. The English then prepared 
to meet this fleet in their own waters. Eighty ships 
were gotten together under the command of Ad- 
mirals Howard, Drake, Hawkins, and other English 
captains. 

The English ships, smaller and commanded by 
brave men, battled with the Spanish fleet for a week. 
The Spaniards fought well, but the English guns 
were well aimed. The wooden ships of the Spaniards 
were smashed and the sails were riddled with bullets. 
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Ship after ship went down. Those not destroyed in 
battle were either dashed on the shore by a severe 
storm, or driven away to France. Through this 
victory, England became master of the seas. As the 
world’s first sea power, England has held this position 
from that day to this. English settlers could now 
sail to America and be protected by the British navy. 


8. Srr Water RALEIGH 


Among Drake’s friends was a man named Sir 
Walter Raleigh. Raleigh had been sent to college at 
Oxford, where he received a very fine education. He 
saw in the New World something more than mere 
plunder and riches. He wanted to see English set- 
tlers go to America and lay claim to the land. He 
wished England to build up a new England across the 
sea. In 1584, when only thirty-two years of age, 
Queen Elizabeth allowed him to attempt to establish 
colonies in the New World. In 1587 he sent to 
America a group of emigrants who settled at Roanoke 
Island, on the coast of North Carolina. No one 
knows to this day what became of this colony. It 
is called the “Lost Colony of Roanoke.” 

Although Raleigh himself failed to establish a 
colony, he foretold the time when England should get 
a hold on North America and build that famous 
English nation in the New World, which he lived to 
see established. The people of North Carolina 
showed their appreciation of his efforts by naming 
after him the capital of the state. 

By the seventeenth century the explorers had se- 
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cured enough information about the New World for 
the people of the Old World in general to be informed 
that an opportunity was afforded them of becoming 
free from serfdom, religious persecution, and poverty. 
Many sought their fortunes in America. In time, 
some of all classes emigrated to the New World, and 
thus the work of colonization in America began on a 
grand and permanent scale. America thus became a 
refuge for the oppressed peoples of Europe who sought 
freedom in this new land of youth and promise. 


9. SEEKING LIBERTY IN AMERICA 


We have seen how different nations wanted riches, 
and how Spain had more than any other nation. 
Men who went out to the new lands did not want to 
settle there, but sought only wealth. It did not occur 
to them that they might be better off if they settled 
somewhere in the new country. 

The time had come when some English people 
wanted more liberty. Not all the people in England 
were well-to-do. Most of the land was owned by 
barons, who had large estates or many acres of land. 
The people who toiled for these barons were little 
more than servants. Large numbers of people were 
ill-treated because of their religious beliefs. If one 
did not agree with the rulers of the country, he might 
be treated badly. The poor, and there were many 
of them, wanted better homes for themselves and 
their children. There were still others who were 
bold and wanted excitement. England was a tame 
country for them, The New World offered to all 
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of these a chance to become free. And many of 
them did try their fortunes in America—farmers, 
people who were not allowed to worship as they 
wanted, poor people, and adventurers. In time, all 
classes came to America. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR READING 


I. Text-books in history and geography: New Geography, 
Book I, pp. 74-80, Frye; A First Book in American His- 
tory, pp. 37-50, Beard and Bagley. 

II. Supplementary readers: Builders of Our Country, 
Book I (Cortez and Pizarro), pp. 43-50 (Hawkins, 
Drake, Raleigh), pp. 54-72, Gertrude V. Southworth; 
American Hero Stories (Drake), pp. 24-37, Eva March 
Tappan; Pioneers on Land and Sea (Raleigh), pp. 47-67 
(Cortez), pp. 186-221, Charles A. McMurry; Story of the 
Thirteen Colonies, pp. 83-86, H. A. Guerber. 

III. Selections from grade readers. 

IV. Illustrative material. 

V. Reading for enjoyment: Days of the Discoverers, L. 
Lamprey; The Boys’ Hakluyt, Edwin M. Bacon. 


In story Number 10 we begin, How the English 
colonists became Americans. The outcome of this 
consideration opens the question, How did the colo- 
nists finally merge into the great American nation 
of to-day? 

From the units which follow (up to and including 
story number 23) children are expected to learn: (1) 
Some of the leading movements going on in England 
between 1607-1760, such as Civil War between king 
and parliament; misgovernment by foreign kings, 
and their ignorance of English customs; social 
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changes bringing about a surplus of idle and floating 
population, ete. (2) The causes of the Revolutionary 
War: taxation, George III’s determination to be 
king, and attempts to enforce trade laws. (3) The 
attitude of the English colonists toward despotic 
government. (4) The attitude of the English people 
toward the resistance of the colonists. 


10. Tue Cotonists In TuerR New Home 


In stories 10, 11, and 14, pupils are to be supplied 
with information needed in the solution of the problem 
gust stated. 

We have seen that Sir Walter Raleigh’s attempt to 
plant a colony in America ended in a sad failure. 
The reason for this was that he did not have enough 
money to complete the undertaking. The failure of 
Raleigh thus showed plainly that if the English were 
to succeed in settling a colony in America they must 
combine and form a company for this purpose. King 
James then permitted a number of merchants to come 
together and form a company by which America 
should be settled. This was known as the London 
Company. Soon after this event he permitted an- 
other company to be formed for the same purpose. 
This was called the Plymouth Company. Both of 
these were made up of many rich merchants, and 
hence they were able to stand the expense of founding 
colonies in the New World. 

In addition to this help there were several other 
circumstances inviting England to establish colonies 
in America. First, the manufacture of woolen goods 
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had just begun in England. It made some people 
very wealthy, for high prices were paid for wool 
which comes from sheep. This fact caused wealthy 
people to buy up or take most of the land occupied 
by most of the poor people. These rich people 
turned this land into sheep pastures to raise more 
sheep. Thus, hundreds of farmers were thrown 
out of employment and out of their homes. These 
must either starve, go to prison, or move to America. 
Since going to America was better than the other two, 
this is what they did. 

In the second place, England had begun to know 
how much wealth Spain and France had already 
found in America. Both of these nations had be- 
come rich from the gold and silver of the New World. 
And England saw no reason why she and her people 
should not share in the vast treasure. . 

In the third place, England was needing new oc- 
cupations for her people to make a living. With all 
of her harbors, and also being an island, she needed 
to develop commerce for her support. Establishing 
colonies in the New World was a good way for her to 
begin to build up this valuable enterprise. 

The first permanent English settlement in America 
was made at Jamestown Island, Virginia, by Captain 
John Smith, of the London Company. Smith was 
the son of a poor farmer in England. He had learned 
to read and write. At the age of fifteen he had been 
hired out to a trade. But Smith was bold and this 
life was too tame for him. He decided to set out in 
the world for himself. 
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' Tf all we hear and read about him is true, he 
did many wonderful things. Before twenty he was 
fighting Spaniards in the Netherlands. He cruised 
around the Mediterranean Sea, fought against the 
Turks, and finally was taken and sold as a slave. 
Having slain his master, he made his escape, wan- 
dered over parts of Asia and Europe, and finally made 
his way back to England in time to take part in the 
first attempt of England to settle in America. 

In 1606 the London Company was granted per- 
mission (or a charter) to take possession of land in 
America. It collected some men and, with John 
Smith in charge of them, sent them to America. In 
1607, the colonists landed in Virginia and settled at 
Jamestown. Here was a wild, strange land. These 
men would have to learn how to live in this new loca- 
tion. They would have to find out about the land 
forms, the waters about it, and what the soil would 
grow. They would have to get used to the climate. 

Captain John Smith was wise and energetic. He 
explored the surrounding country, visited the In- 
dians, and traded with them. According to one of 
his statements, he was captured by an Indian chief, 
Powhatan, and was about to be killed when the 
chief’s daughter, Pocahontas, rushed forward and 
saved his life. 

In dealing with the Indians, Smith was very skill- 
ful. He also worked hard for the colony and was 
always successful in supplying its needs. He kept 
the men at work and out of bad habits. It was a 
sad day for the colony when he was badly burned by 
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an explosion of gunpowder and had to go back to 
England. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR READING 


I. Reading for enjoyment: Stories of the Old Dominion 
(Adventures of Captain John Smith), pp. 17-55, John 
Esten Cooke. Captain John Smith, Rossiter Johnson. 

II. Text-books in history. 

III. Illustrative material. 

IV. Suggested projects: The Twentieth Yearbook, Part 
I, pp. 48-49; 52. 


The importance of geographical conditions in de- 
termining the occupations of the colonists is set forth 
in these stories. We have here presented (1) how 
geographical surroundings influence the material 
needs of people in food, clothing, shelter, and tools; 
(2) how people follow those occupations in which 
their surroundings give them the greatest oppor- 
tunities for success; and (3) how health, energy, and 
efficiency depend upon geographical surroundings.’ 


11. Tur Souts ATLANTIC LOWLAND 


In stories 11-14 there are presented facts about the 
geographic environment and the responses of the colo- 
nists to this environment. Consequently there vs set 
forth the struggles to supply material needs and likewise 
higher needs in government, struggles in which we are 
to-day engaged. 

There is a stretch of level plain and gentle hilly 

1Principles of Human Geography, p. 9, Huntington and Cushing. 
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country that begins with the Potomac River and runs 
south to the Gulf of Mexico. On the west, this 
stretch of land is bordered by the eastern slope of 
the Appalachian Mountains, but farther south it 
spreads out very wide and joins another stretch of 
level land around the Mississippi and northwest of 
the Gulf of Mexico. The present boundary line 
between Georgia and Alabama marks the western 
part farther south. 

In size, this stretch of land is six times as large as 
that of the land just north of it. The climate is 
suited to the raising of cotton, tobacco, and maize or 
Indian corn. 

The stretch of land is farther away from Europe 
than the stretch just north of it. There are not 
nearly so many good harbors along this coast as is 
the case farther north. 

When people can not find good harbors, they go 
inland. ‘The swampy, and in many places unhealth- 
ful, coast and the lack of harbors caused the early 
settlers to go inland to the gently rolling strip of 
land with its deep, rich soil where cotton and tobacco 
thrive. 

Since these people did not stay on the coast, we 
should not expect them to engage in fishing or in 
trade on the sea. ‘Then, again, the people were so 
prosperous on their farms that they cared for little 
else but farming. Negro slaves began to be brought 
over by Dutch traders in 1619. These slaves were 
put to work on the farms to help raise big crops of 
cotton and tobacco. 
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The year 1619 was notable. Ten years before, in 
1609, a new charter had been granted Virginia. 
From that time on, the Virginia Company could 
carry out its own business as it saw fit. Governors 
were now sent to Virginia by the London Company 
and not by the king. The colonists, having given 
up the search for gold, had now turned to agriculture 
and manufacture. More prosperous conditions had 
brought a better class of settlers. These people set 
to work to make soap, candles, glass, silk, and wine. 
So, in 1619, a shipload of ‘respectable maidens” 
arrived. These women were sold to the planters for 
wives for 150 pounds of tobacco apiece. 

New that the Virginia colony was prospering, why 
should it not have some good form of government? 
On July 30, 1619, two citizens (then called burgesses) 
from each plantation “met with the governor and 
his six councilors in a little church at Jamestown.” 
They passed laws for the conduct of the colony. 
This was the first “representative assembly” ever held 
on American soil. Somehow, the other settlements— 
Spanish, French, and Dutch—did not have nor did 
they copy later this system of representative govern- 
ment. People who were English wanted freedom 
in government; they desired an equal share in saying 
what laws should be passed and what taxes should 
be laid.t Above all, they wanted law and order so 
they could live in peace and together learn how to 
prosper. In this way we have the first appearance of 
democracy in the New World. ‘The Englishmen at 


iCf., Rules in games and sports. 
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Jamestown, over 300 years ago, were the first to 
have this wonderful idea. 

In 1612, John Rolfe, who married Pocahontas, 
planted and raised a crop of tobacco. This plant 
was to become very popular, and large quantities 
were soon sold in Europe. The people of Virginia, 
therefore, began to plant nothing else but tobacco. 
However, the soil and climate of the Southern colo- 
nies permitted them to grow many things—flax, 
indigo, grapes, mulberry trees. There was no foreign 
market for corn, and wheat brought low prices. 

Down in the Carolinas and Georgia rice was being 
raised, but this did not bring as high a price as to- 
bacco. Nor would white labor work in the mud and 
water under the hot sun, among the mosquitoes and 
in the malarial section of the rice fields. Slaves had 
to be employed. Great estates grew up here as in 
Virginia. Indigo wasalsoraised. This product does 
not require much labor. While mulberry trees that 
feed silk worms could be grown in Georgia, little at- 
tention was paid to this occupation. 

In 1622, Virginia exported about 60,000 pounds of 
tobacco. This product could not be raised fast 
enough. So eager were the colonists to sell their farm 
products that they actually traded firearms with the 
Indians for tobacco. From time to time bread famines 
threatened them. Public granaries were put up and 
every one, after each harvest, was required to put 
therein a certain amount of grain. The fever over 
English money obtained for tobacco raged in Virginia 
for years to come. 
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To continue raising tobacco without fertilizing 
the soil makes it poorer. Soon the land in Virginia 
had become poor. The Governor of Virginia told 
the farmers this would never do. He made them 
promise to plant at least two acres of grain before 
they planted any tobacco. Notwithstanding, the 
people continued to raise enough tobacco to supply 
everybody who wanted it. It was then that the 
price went down. Then and then only did the people 
turn to growing wheat and corn. 

During all this time the soil was growing less and 
less productive, but there was plenty of it. The 
settlers were cutting down trees, but it seemed to 
them that there were enough trees for everybody for 
a long time to come. They were raising one crop 
when they might have been raising a great many 
different kinds. They were using negro slaves who 
would never be suited for any other important 
work. They were not trading with any people but 
the English. 

England found the Southern colonies anxious to 
get fine cloths, rich carpets, and mahogany furniture. 
She wanted their cotton and tobacco. Because of 
their desire for these things, and because the price of 
tobacco was so low, many of the Southern planters 
were in debt to English merchants.’ 


1At this point we may observe that an excellent opportunity has been 
offered to organize much of the information that has been given by con- 
sidering the problem, Why is the “Land of Cotton” in the Southern States? 
The eventual solution of such a problem should lead the pupils to do much 
practical reading and much interesting and instructive material can be pro- 
cured for this purpose. See Teaching Geography by Problems, pp. 139-142. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR READING 


Richard of Jamestown, James Otis; North America, 
Chamberlain. 


12. PIONEERS ACROSS THE ALLEGHENY MountvAINS 


In presenting this story, the way 1s opened to con- 
sider the problems, Why were the Appalachian Moun- 
tains helpful in making our early nation? Why are they 
helpful now? In solving these the following material and 
topics should prove to be of assistance: (1) Pictures and 
maps to show the characteristics of these mountains: par- 
allel ridges, valleys, water gaps, length and width. (2) 
The geography text and an atlas. (3) Readings about 
methods of travel and transportation. (4) Readings 
about Indians in the mountains. (5) Natural re- 
sources: what were then used? What are now used? 

In 1716, Alexander Spotswood crossed tidewater 
Virginia to the beautiful Shenandoah Valley. There 
the “Knights of the Golden Horseshoe” in ““God’s own 
country” (as they called it) pointed the way for 
others to follow. Scotchmen and Irishmen also 
came. The Valley of Virginia was thus settled by 
sturdy and desirable people. 

In the mountain valleys wheat, barley, fruit, and 
vegetables could be raised. Deerskins and tanned 
leather, timber and turpentine, hemp and flax— 
all were needed; and when sold, they brought high 
prices. Hand work on small farms in making plows 
and implements of all kinds was necessary. There, 
in this beautiful and fertile valley, these industrious, 
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brave people set to work. They did not want 
slaves, for they could not use them. The work they 
wanted done required intelligence, energy, and skill, 
and slaves did not possess these qualities. 

So in the hills of Virginia these thrifty pioneers 
toiled in their own fields and they themselves did all 
the manufacturing that was necessary, making cloth- 
ing, furniture, wagons, and other needed articles. 


READING FOR INFORMATION 


Stories of the Old Dominion (The Knights of the Golden 
Horseshoe), pp. 82-94, John Esten Cooke. 


REFERENCES 


Pioneers of the Old Southwest, Constance Lindsay Skin- 
ner. 


13. Tur “CRADLE oF AMERICA”’ 


As time went on the Virginia colonists needed sup- 
plies. Besides food and clothing, they needed 
farming implements, cattle, sheep, and horses. It so 
happened that the colonists at Jamestown built a 
magazine for holding the stores of the settlers. This 
was a large enough storehouse (or what we call a 
warehouse to-day), though it did not look anything 
like one of our warehouses. They also decided to 
divide the work. Each man was told what he could 
and ought to do for the good of all. Some hunted, 
others fished; some plowed, others were carpenters; 
some were smiths, others followed other trades. 
Houses and boats were built. These did not belong 
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to any one person, but to all the people in the colony; 
that is, they were common property. But this plan 
did not work. The colony was not a complete suc- 
cess. Everyone seemed to want to “let the other 
fellow do the work.’ Soon these people became 
known as the “vagabond gentlemen of Virginia.” 
They should have known that unless they all worked 
very hard the colony would not be a success. When 
the supplies dwindled, they called for more. But the 
London Company did not feel that they were getting 
their money’s worth in return for the expense they 
were having. 

Accordingly, the rulers of the Virginia colony at 
Jamestown decided to strengthen the hearts and 
faith of the London Company. So, in 1608, they 
sent Captain Newport over to England with some 
iron ore, clapboard, tar, pitch, and glass. In all, 
this cargo was worth about $10,000. 

In 1624, the Virginia or London Company was 
broken up and the King of England took over the 
government of Virginia. From that time to the 
American Revolution it was a prosperous, royal 
colony, called the “Cradle of America’”’ because many 
great men were born and raised in Virginia—men 
who were ever ready to strike for freedom because 
they were raised to love liberty. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR READING 


Assigned reading should lead to the appreciation of the 
fundamental matters of importance about Virginia. In 
large measure these matters are to be governed by what can 
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be carried over to appreciation of later movements in the 
life of America. The following deserve emphasis: the 
early difficulties of the London Company, the poor charac- 
ter of the colonists, the climate and geographical condi- 
tions, the search for gold, and the dealings with the Indians. 
In addition, the bad beginnings of land control and the 
changes that occurred—social struggles. Then the first 
representative assembly in America; royal government, 
however, continues. Popular elections and assemblies— 
political struggles. Success meant a change in the attitude 
of the Virginians toward Commonwealth government. 
Notice later the effect of the Navigation Acts; Governor 
Berkeley and the Restoration—growth of aristocracy. 
To this must be added an account of Bacon’s Rebellion 
and the results. 

I. Text-books in history and geography: Elementary 
Geography, pp. 101-120, McMurry and Parkins; A First 
Book in American History, pp. 51-57, 77-82, Beard and 
Bagley; New Geography, Book I, pp. 52-54, 55-56, Frye. 

II. Supplementary readers: American Hero Stories 
(John Smith), pp. 38-48, Eva March Tappan; Builders 
of Our Country, Book I, pp. 73-88, Gertrude V. South- 
worth; Pioneers on Land and Sea (John Smith), pp. 68- 
102, 108-121, Charles A. McMurry; North America, 
pp. 107-139, Frank G. Carpenter. 

III. Reading for enjoyment: Stories of the Old Dominion 
(Why Virginia was called the “Old Dominion’”’), pp. 56-65, 
(The great rebellion in Virginia) pp. 65-82, John Esten 
Cooke. 

IV. Illustrations: Illustrated Topics for American His- 
tory, Topic S 6, Albert E. McKinley. 

The reading connected with Virginia’s neighbors should 
be directed toward the appreciation of the differences 
between Maryland’s and the Carolinas’ growth and that of 
Virginia—social, economic, and political. 

Maryland’s charter was granted to Lord Baltimore and 
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Catholic Englishmen, with certain commercial privileges. 
Religious “toleration”? was also granted. In 1640, the 
religious strife in England caused disorders in Baltimore. 
In 1688-1689, the Catholics were disfranchised, and the 
English Church established. Severe laws were passed 
against Catholics until the Revolutionary War. 

Settlements in the Carolinas were made by Virginians 
in 1653. Reading about the grants to the eight proprie- 
tors and about some few interesting facts might conclude 
this period. 

Through the readings, pupils should be led to the appre- 
ciation of, the recording of, and the minimum essentials 
about: (1) Industries: agriculture,—tobacco, corn, indigo, 
rice; naval stores,—pitch, turpentine; lumber; salted meats; 
silk; manufactures. (2) Labor system: white servants, ne- 
groes. (3) Religion: Church of England, Catholics, Puri- 
tans, Quakers. (4) Local government: county court the 
principal feature. (5) Attitude toward England’s control. 
(6) Social castes, (a) aristocracy or planters—upper class; 
(b) artisans, small planters, traders—middle class; (c) 
Indians, negroes, indentured servants—lower class. 


REFERENCES 


Everyday Life in the Colonies, Gertrude L. Stone and M. 
Grace Fickett; Bualders of Our Country, Book I, pp. 197- 
200, Gertrude V. Southworth; Source Books in American 
History, A. B. Hart; Pioneers of the Old South, Mary 
Johnston; Colonial Folkways, Charles M. Andrews; The 
Cotton Kingdom, William E. Dodd, in Chronicles of Amer- 
aca. 


14. Tue Norta Atiantic LowLanpD 
A small group of Englishmen who did not want to 


worship in the same way the Church of England said 
they must, left England in 1608 and went to Holland. 
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There they remained for twelve years. Dissatisfied, 
they finally decided to go to America where “they 
hoped to build up a strong and prosperous English 
colony, enjoying entire liberty of worship and ad- 
vancing the gospel in those remote parts of the 
world.” Accordingly, a band of a hundred and one 
Pilgrims sailed for America in the Mayflower and, 
after carefully exploring the Massachusetts coast, on 
December 21, 1620, sailed into what has since been 
known as Plymouth harbor and settled along the 
coast. The rock on which they landed is still proudly 
shown the traveler who visits the historic scenes at 
Plymouth. 

The Pilgrim settlement was made on a rocky 
coast, a spot on a strip of land thirty to fifty miles 
wide, which extends from northern Maine to the 
Potomac River. To the west, this strip of land ends 
where the hills begin to become mountains. Though 
hilly in the north it is flat in the south. Good har- 
bors are found along the Atlantic coast. Good fish- 
ing is to be had in this section. 

This strip of land is a very small part of what is 
now the United States. This lowland is directly 
across the Atlantic from Europe. The climate is 
invigorating. The map shows that there are many 
small rivers in this lowland. After the Plymouth 
Company had opened the way Europeans began to 
settle here; and ever since that time Europeans have 
been especially attracted to this section of the United 
States. 

There is not much good farm land in this northern 
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section. The people have, therefore, never to any 
great extent been farmers. They early turned to 
fishing, commerce, trading—especially trading in 
slaves. Later they began to manufacture. When 
they did this, they brought in cotton from the South, 
coal and iron from Pennsylvania, and set the water of 
their own little rivers to work. Being so close to 
Europe the people of New England first learned 
from that continent the art of manufacturing. 

In New England the surface of the land is rough 
and in most places shallow and rocky. Good farm 
land is very scarce. But the little farming in this 
section was well done. Most of the level plain fit for 
farming is along the coast and near the places where 
villages in early times (and cities in later times) were 
located. The people in this section who farmed 
raised vegetables, poultry, and fruit. They were also 
interested in raising cattle for milk and butter. 

The Pilgrims, making the settlement in America 
for the Plymouth Company, at first did not succeed 
any better than John Smith’s colony at Jamestown. 
It appeared that as long as the farmers were given 
work in common fields and every man was told to do 
just one thing and another man another, that no one 
showed any interest. “‘What is everybody’s business 
is nobody’s business” seemed to be true. Then the 
Plymouth colonists did something very much better 
than their early Jamestown friends. Each man was 
given an acre of land of his own. Then the colony 
prospered. But the colonists did not raise much 
more than they actually needed for their own use. 
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The Plymouth Company wanted them to produce 
more than they actually needed so that trade might 
be established between England and the settlers. 
In this way money could be earned, and the owners 
of the London Company be satisfied. But this never 
happened. So the colonists agreed to buy up the 
interests of the Plymouth Company. 

The colonists in New England then settled in 
small groups and on small plantations. Each person 
received about twenty acres of land for which he was 
responsible. In some places (for instance, in Salem) 
each planter secured a house and lot in the village 
and outside pasturage and meadow lands according to 
the number of cattle owned. If he needed land for 
other purposes of cultivation, he could get this. 
Thus each person had to buy a “share” in the colony 
for which he paid about fifty dollars. 

Under such a plan, great estates were never seen. 
These small farmers lived near one another; streets 
were laid out in villages; gardens were cultivated; 
and the little land that’ could be cultivated was 
divided. So, living close together they could pro- 
tect themselves against the Indians. Under this 
plan, too, streets were laid out, public buildings were 
erected. Everybody “chipped in” or paid taxes for 
the support of these “‘public enterprises.” 

In New England, corn was grown along the coast. 
Corn, like tobacco, makes the ground poor. Soon 
the soil was not so rich as formerly. Pork was salted 
and sent to the fishing stations up and down the 
coast. Fishing was important. The fishermen of 
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Marblehead and Salem sent shiploads of dried fish 
to the West Indies and to the Catholic countries of 
Europe. Making salt was also important. Large 
vats containing sea water were made in places where 
the sun would evaporate the water and leave the 
salt. Whaling was also very important.' The 
vessels went out to catch whales. From these am- 
bergris, sperm oil, and ivory were secured. At the 
end of the season the profits of this trade were 
divided among those who had taken part. The 
sailors were known the world over as very good. 
Boston was the port from which they sent the whale 
products over the world. 

Since the soil is rocky, fish and clam shells were 
used for fertilizing the land. Vegetables and the 
hardier fruits were raised. 

Although the ground is covered with snow about 
four months in the year and pasture land is scarce, 
many cattle were raised. 

This section was rich in forests. From the oak 
trees the colonists got lumber to make the hulls of 
ships. From the spruce trees they got lumber for 
making masts. From pine, maple, and chestnut they 
built houses and mills. 

The beaver, otter, and black fox were trapped for 
their furs. In addition there was carried on extensive 
fur trade with the Indians, exchanging with the red 
men food, blankets, and ammunition for the furs he 
had secured. Thus the fur trade invited colonists to 


See, American Life and Adventure, pp. 66-74, Edward Eggleston 
(A. B. C.); The Cruise of the Cachalot, Frank T. Bullen (Appleton). 
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the interior of the American continent and spread 
the English settlements farther and farther westward. 

In case of the Massachusetts Bay colony, every 
person had a say-so in what was to be done. There 
were regular meetings of the colonists and each man 
was interested in the success of the colony because 
he knew that his safety and happiness depended upon 
what all together did. So they worked together for 
the success of the enterprise by taking interest in and 
working hard for the colony. That was the reason 
why they, too, joined together in a little army for 
certain “public undertakings” such as cutting down 
forests, getting in the crops quickly, building houses 
for the winter season, building sawmills to cut the 
lumber, building gristmills, and doing many other 
things. 

In New York, the settlers were granted large 
tracts of land. But the geography of New York did 
not allow this plan to succeed, as in Virginia and 
in the South. The people in New England had 
found the right plan for living successfully in the 
North, and almost everyone who came over to 
America wanted to go to New England and live 
where they could own their little tract of land, join 
with others in “public enterprises,” have a voice in 
the government, and be protected against the In- 
dians. 

So it happened that, in order to get people to come 
to New York instead of New England, every man 
who would agree to come and settle with his family 
in New York was offered a tract of five hundred acres 
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of land. Many took advantage of this offer. But 
when they arrived and saw that such large tracts 
were hard to cultivate and that it was hard to protect 
themselves from the Indians, they decided to di- 
vide these large five-hundred-acre portions. So 
English, German, and Welsh settlers (for all these 
had come to New York) joined with the Dutch and 
became “‘partners,”’ each holding a small portion of 
land, and working together as the people did in New 
England. 

The granite ranges of New England are contin- 
ued by the limestone hills west of the Hudson. 
In New York there was more fertile soil. So the 
New Yorkers were able to raise wheat and corn, 
grapes, and peach trees in the valleys. The rich 
forests furnished many kinds of valuable wood. 
Logs were floated down the Mohawk River to Albany 
and down the Hudson River to the sea. 

The little towns that grew up in this section traded 
with one another. From wheat they made flour; 
from barley they made beer. Many breweries were 
built. They also raised corn and potatoes. To the 
Champlain country, where fur-bearing animals were 
being trapped, they went to trade with the French. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR READING 


In this connection special emphasis should be laid upon 
the early fur trade and the part this occupation played in 
the colonial history of New York—especially in the foun- 
dation and rapid growth of New York City; the founda- 
tion of many wealthy estates, which, like those of the. 
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Goelets, the Astors, and others, still exist. Attention should 
also be called to the fact that, as the fur trade progressed 
and declined from natural causes, the fertility of the soil 
in the Hudson valley and also other geographical consider- 
ations invited the settlers to the more permanent occupa- 
tion of agriculture and commerce. (See The Age of Big 
Business [Introduction], Burton J. Hendrick.) In these 
ways were laid the foundation of the “Empire State.” 

For topical outline, reference material, source study, and 
early map of New Netherland, see McKinley’s Illustrated 
Topics for American History, Topic S 8. 

Pennsylvania and Delaware—For consideration leading 
to the establishment of the Quaker colony, read a biogra- 
phy of William Penn. 

Among the social conditions contributing to the growth 
of the colony, emphasis should be laid upon the following: 
fairness in dealing with the Indians, adaptability of the 
immigrants to the soil and climate, thrifty and substantial 
class of immigrants, wise and efficient administration of the 
colony. 

A First Book in American History (Henry Hudson and 
the Hudson valley), pp. 65-73; (William Penn) pp. 73-77, 
Beard and Bagley; Mary of Plymouth, James Otis; North 
America, Chamberlain. 


The climate and the soil in New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, and Delaware were familiar to 
Englishmen. Here wheat, barley, oats, and rye could 
be raised much better than in England, where much 
fertilizer was needed. Here also fruits could be 
grown, cattle and sheep could find pasture, and here 
the winters were not so cold. There were also large 
forests; and in the hills there were minerals. Here 
the Dutch, Swedes, Germans, and English lived on 
small farms. People hired themselves out for a num- 
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ber of years to one another. In this way not only 
did everyone get the chance to earn a living but also 
to learn the English language during the time they 
were hired. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR READING 


I. Text-books in history and geography: A First Book 
in American History, pp. 57-77, Beard and Bagley; Ele- 
mentary Geography, pp. 67-83, McMurry and Parkins. 

II. Supplementary readers: Broad Stripes and Bright 
Stars, Caroline 8. Bailey; Everyday Life in the Colonies, 
Gertrude L. Stone and Grace M. Fickett; The Story of 
the Pilgrims for Children, Roland G. Usher; American Hero 
Stories (Miles Standish), pp. 59-72; (Peter Stuyvesant) 
pp. 73-84; (William Penn) pp. 108-117, Eva March 
Tappan; Builders of Our Country, Book I (Miles Standish), 
pp. 89-100; (John Winthrop) pp. 101-109; (Roger Wil- 
liams) pp. 110-114; (Henry Hudson) pp. 123-129; (Lord 
Baltimore) pp. 178-186, Gertrude V. Southworth; Pioneers 
on Land and Sea, pp. 35-46, Charles A. McMurry; North 
America, Frank G. Carpenter; North America, Chamber- - 
lain and Chamberlain. 

III. Selections from grade readers. 

IV. Illustrations: [Illustrated Topics for American His- 
tory, Topics S 7, S 8, Alfred E. McKinley. 

V. Suggested projects: The Twentieth Yearbook, Part 
I, pp. 51, 60, 63, 64-66. 


REFERENCES 


Dutch and English on the Hudson, Maud W. Goodwin; 
The Quaker Colonies, Sydnor G. Fisher; Colonial Folkways, 
The Fathers of New England, Charles M. Andrews, in 
Chronicles of America, 
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Here we find units which show how the rich and 
varied resources of the country developed independ- 
ence and self-reliance, and awakened the love of lib- 
erty in the Anglo-Saxons in America; how England for 
selfish purposes sought to curtail the liberty-loving 
and independent spirit of the colonists; and why the 
colonists naturally resented this. Also there is pre- 
sented: how the colonists learned to codperate; and 
further evidences of development along the lines of 
concerted action leading finally to the establishment 
of our present form of government. 


15. ENGLAND’s INTEREST IN THE COLONIES 


In this story and the following one material is of- 
fered to assist pupils to appreciate the necessity for a 
people to carry on trade and engage in manufacturing 
af the nation rs to prosper. This leads to the questions: 
What were the most important needs the colonists had 
to supply? How would working together (coéperation) 
help them? (Stories 15-16.) 

It was not long before England saw that the colo- 
nies might prosper. She thought this out because she 
had sent men over to find out what they were doing 
and how they were living. These men were mem- 
bers of the English “Board of Trade and Planta- 
tions.” They found out what the different places 
were doing in farming. They found out who was 
trading, with whom they were trading, and what was 
being manufactured. 

These men carried the news back to England that 
she could get from America the best sort of material 
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for building ships. She could also get fir for masts, 
oak for planks, pitchpine for tar and turpentine, and 
hemp for ropes. This was pleasing to England, for 
she had need for all of these things. 

England found out, too, that she could get skins 
of fur-bearing animals, but that France held most of 
the territory where these animals lived. England 
found she could get whale-oil, ambergris, sperm oil, 
and ivory. 

Most of the colonists wanted to trade with Eng- 
land. But in 1640 there was a civil war in England. 
This condition lasted until 1660. Few people came 
to America from England during these twenty years. 
England was too busy fighting to pay much attention 
to trading with the colonists. Although they needed 
it very badly, the colonists were not able to get 
money. ‘The small stock they had in 1640 was soon 
gone. 

The colonists now saw that they must seek new 
markets. They also saw that they must make those 
things which England was not sending them on ac- 
count of the wars she was having. For instance, 
Massachusetts began growing flax. Wheels were 
made for spinning it. Boys and girls were taught 
how to spin flax, cotton, and wool. It was necessary 
for the towns to pass laws to have this done. Every 
family was made to furnish one or more spinners, 
each of whom was expected to spin three pounds of 
yarn, cotton, or wool every week for thirty weeks a 
year. If this was not done they had to pay a fine 
for every pound short. 
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Material with which to make cloth was scarce. 
Just about as much flax as was needed to supply the 
colonists was being raised. But more was needed. 
They wanted to have a surplus, or more than enough, 
that they might have some to sell. There were 
very few sheep. The finest sheep in the world— 
Merino sheep—were raised in Spain. England dis- 
liked Spain so much, she would not allow Merino 
sheep to be brought over to the colonies. There 
were so few in America, and the colonists were so 
anxious to get them, that people who came over from 
England for the first time were advised by the colo- 
nists to bring sheep with them. 

Gradually, the people began to make all their own 
clothes, serge and jerseys included. At the end of 
the seventeenth century, cloth that was made in the 
Northern colonies was being sent to the Southern 
colonies and to the West Indies. 

But the Northern colonies had to learn how to 
manufacture this cloth. They had to build mills in 
which they dyed, fulled, and wove the goods. The 
carding and spinning were done in the homes. In 
New England, among the Dutch in New Netherlands, 
among the Swedes along the Delaware River, and 
in Pennsylvania, especially Philadelphia, cloth was 
manufactured. 

The Board of Trade reported all these things to 
England. They also told that deerskins and hides 
were being made into leather. A tannery had been 
built at Lynn, in Massachusetts, in 1629. The same 
year a shoemaker had been sent over to Massachu- 
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setts Bay by the Plymouth Company. He was given 
fifty acres of land and fifty dollars a year to make 
shoes for the colonists. 

The colonists had to pass laws making the people 
save the hides for tanning. People were not careful 
enough. So they were fined if they did not send 
their hides to the tannery. Leather wardens were 
appointed to search the towns for hides. Laws were 
passed saying that people should not send unwrought 
leather from the colony. Thus, men and boys in 
the Massachusetts Bay colony spent their long 
winter days in making shoes. It was not long before 
many shoes were being made; more shoes than the 
people in this one colony needed. So shoes were 
soon being sold in Boston.1 

The Board of Trade also found that the colonists 
were able to make hats. They reported in England 
that 10,000 hats a year were being made in New York 
and in New England. In Boston there were said to 
be sixteen hatters. In fact, hats were being sent 
to the West Indies, to the Southern colonies, and even 
to Spain and Portugal. 


16. WorkinGc TOGETHER 


The English settlers were building up their colo- 
nies. England, watching them eagerly, resolved to 
control their trade and their manufactures for her 
own profit. 

The colonists were now prospering. They found 


See, “Covering the Streets of the World with Leather” in The Handi- 
capped Winners, pp. 63-74. Sara E. Haskin 
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it easy to get the material with which to make the 
clothes they wore and the houses in which they lived. 
They also found it easy to raise the food they needed. 
The people of New England, though, could not raise 
enough to sell to the people in England or elsewhere. 
The people in the South were able to raise more cot- 
ton and tobacco than they needed. So they could 
send large amounts of these commodities away. 
England was anxious for cotton and tobacco. But 
all the colonists, at first, needed many things from 
England—hoes, rakes, and other iron implements 
with which to farm; also, hats, clothes, shoes, furni- 
ture, wagons, and many other necessities. 

The colonists did some trading among themselves. 
They did not pay in money, but “bartered,” that is, 
they exchanged commodities—tobacco by Virginia 
and Maryland, rice and hides by Georgia and the 
Carolinas, cattle, corn, and beaver skins by the 
Northern groups. Different money values were given 
to these commodities. Indian corn was valued at 
four shillings a bushel. Among the Indians a kind 
of shell money, called “wampum,”’ was in circulation. 
This was accepted by the colonists and used for ex- 
change among the Indians for beaver skins and other 
commodities. 

Taking the English country as a whole—north and 
south—agriculture or farming was the chief industry. 
After the ground was dleared of trees, grain could be 
raised. When the trees had been cut down, log 
houses and gristmills for grinding grain could be 
built. If there were sheep, the wool gave the women 
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work in spinning and weaving. If there was cotton, 
the same kind of work could be done by the women. 
Flax was raised to furnish linen. The hides of 
animals could be tanned, and thus shoes could be 
made. 

In England wages paid workmen were low, but in 
America they were high. In England rents were 
high, but in America housing was cheap. ‘There was 
much complaint of the high cost of living in England. 
There was none in America. In England there was 
no more land to be had; in America there was plenty. 
These facts caused many unemployed and dissatis- 
fied people to seek their fortunes in America. 

Notwithstanding many difficulties at home, Eng- 
land held on to her colonies. But the people in 
America were already showing an independent spirit. 
We have seen how the people of North and South 
Carolina protested against the bad governors who 
were sent over from England. Many of the colonies 
grew indignant with their governors, who were very 
bad men. 

England wanted to keep the American colonies to 
make money out of them. Everyone at that time 
thought that a country, in order to be powerful and 
rich, must get as much gold and silver as it could get. 
So England wanted the colonies to buy from her, 
that she might get possession of their gold and silver. 
Up to then no gold and silver mines had been dis- 
covered in the English colonies. 

Even then, England was a manufacturing country. 
However, there was little or no machinery, and people 
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did not work in factories. Yet, many people in 
England were engaged in making useful things. 
Above all, England had to keep up her navy. For 
this she needed tar and pitch, iron and cordage, or 
ropes for the rigging of ships. England was forced 
to get her iron from Spain, copper from Sweden, and 
pitch and masts from Russian Poland. One would 
naturally expect Spain and Russia to charge Eng- 
land high prices for these materials. They did; and 
England found them troublesome to deal with, for 
they were her rivals in trade. 

England was anxious to manufacture and to sell 
to other nations as much as possible, but she had a 
very active rival in Holland. When England tried 
to build up her commerce and sought world markets 
in which to se'] her goods, she found the Dutch trad- 
ing almost everywhere. Almost everything that was 
carried from one country to another seemed to be 
carried by the Dutch in Dutch vessels. Boats carry- 
ing goods from place to place like this are called a 
nation’s “merchant marine,” or ships used in com- 
merce. 

Not only did England now look to the colonies to 
supply raw materials for her manufactures—cotton, 
tobacco, pitch, tar, trees, iron, lumber, deerskins, 
beavers, otters and other fur-bearing animals—but 
she intended to sell to the colonies fine cloths, mahog- 
any furniture, wagons, farming implements, hats, 
shoes, and all sorts of necessities. 


See, The Old Merchant Marine, Ralph D. Paine, in Chronicles of 
America. (Yale.) 
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England had another plan for increasing the 
amount of money in her treasury. She could tax 
goods that were brought home on foreign ships and 
she could collect money for goods she carried in her 
own ships for other people. 

The colonists had to buy nails, farming implements, 
firearms, anchors, chains, and other things made of 
iron from England. These cost so much that the 
colonists decided to hunt for iron ore from which 
they could make these things. They looked first in 
the swamps and ponds along the coast. 

There is a kind of iron called “bog iron” found in 
these places. At Falling Creek, near Richmond, 
Virginia, the colonists found some of this bog iron. 
A furnace was built, but soon destroyed by the In- 
dians. Iron was found here and there. Forges to 
refine iron were set up. Foundries were also built, 
in which iron was cast into the shapes desired; but 
nails and tacks were hammered with anvil and ham- 
mer by the men and boys. Very much later, iron 
was smelted. That is, the iron ore was melted in hot 
furnaces and purified or refined in this way. 

In 1760, six hundred tons of iron were smelted. 
Alexander Spotswood, who had gone over into the 
Valley of Virginia, had found iron ore in the moun- 
tains. He has been called the “Tubal Cain of Vir- 
ginia” after the man first mentioned in the Bible as 
working in iron. As soon as iron began to be found 
along the shores and in the mountains, much more 
could be gotten. Hence, larger furnaces were built 
at the falls along the James River and on the Rappa- 
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hannock River near Fredericksburg. The ore was 
blasted from the rocks and carried to the furnaces. 
Some of the iron was cast into utensils for use by the 
colonists. Most of it was sent to England in bars 
called “‘pig iron.” 


REFERENCES 


North America, pp. 236-245, F. G. Carpenter (A. B. C.); 
Human Geography, pp. 176-181, Huntington and Cushing 
(Wiley); Selection from grade reader, “Horseshoe Robin- 
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The infringements upon the liberty and develop- 
ment of the colonists by English laws affected the 
commerce and trade of the colonists. The differ- 
ences in occupations among them developed as fol- 
lows: farming was dominant among the Southern 
colonies; herding, lumbering, and manufacturing 
among the Middle colonies; manufacturing, lumber- 
ing, commerce, hunting, and fishing among the New 
England colonies. Slavery was introduced in 1619. 
This latter and the differences in occupations were 
to become disrupting influences in the struggle for 
liberty. But the spirit of justice was now holding the 
colonists together. 

The attempts of the colonists to trade and carry 
on commerce were beset with many difficulties. 


17. COMMERCE OF THE COLONIES 


In this story material is offered which enables pupils 
to gain appreciation of the importance of roads and a 
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merchant marine. In this connection it will prove 
helpful to consider the problem: Which would prove 
more helpful to the colonists: to have good roads or to 
have good ships? 

A physical map of the United States shows many 
rivers in the North Atlantic Lowland and in the 
South Atlantic Lowland. Those of the North 
Atlantic Lowland are short and rapid. Boats can 
not sail very many miles up these rivers. Of the 
New England rivers, the Connecticut was, in colonial 
times, the most important. While the interior was 
being settled, roads were built, and many bridges 
were thrown across the streams. 

The old Mohawk gateway across the Appalachian 
Mountains is a gradually rising plain that leads to 
Lake Ontario and the country thereabouts. By way 
of the Hudson River one could go to Albany, to Lake 
George, and then by Lake Champlain to the St. 
Lawrence River. At the end of this plain lies New 
York. Here was a condition that predicted how the 
United States would grow. It will be necessary to 
fix this in your minds, for a large part of the scene of 
the history of the development of our country was 
right here. Traffic followed the rivers to Portland, 
Portsmouth, Boston, Newport, and New York. 
From these places trade was carried on with England 
and with the West Indies. 

Pennsylvania and New Jersey used the Delaware 
and the Susquehanna rivers. Boston, Providence, 
New York, and Philadelphia were all connected by 
roads. From Providence the old “‘shore road” con- 
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nected with “King’s Path” across New Jersey to 
Philadelphia. The Chesapeake Bay and the Dela- 
ware Bay were connected by a good wagon road.! 

In Virginia and the Carolinas waterways are plenti- 
ful. So it was not necessary for the colonists to 
build roads there. They were satisfied to use rivers. 
Traffic was up and down the coast and followed the 
rivers to the sea—to Norfolk, Charleston, and Savan- 
nah. It was seldom necessary to go across the coun- 
try from west to east and from east to west. When 
this was done, traveling was difficult. A study of 
your relief map to find out the lay of the land, and a 
study of your geography, history, and other stories 
about the life of the people, will make clear the whole 
story of how American transportation finally devel- 
oped. 

Trade was carried on with the Indians. For corn 
and other foodstuffs, beads and trinkets were ex- 
changed. Shirts, blankets, firearms, gunpowder 
were exchanged for game and furs. In order to 
carry on this trade with the Indians, trading posts 
were set up. Besides those set up by the English, 
the Dutch built others on the Hudson River, and the 
French in what is now Maine. 

The traders were the first American pathfinders. 
Since they were not out to take land and settle it, the 
Indians were friendly with them. They went out 
into the wilderness, alone and in small groups, and 
built small towns and villages along the great rivers 


1See, Industrial History of the United States, pp. 73-76, 168-169. 
Katharine Coman. 
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on the sites of which many of our modern cities have 
grown. These traders were pioneers in business 
and commerce. Many were brave and noble men.1 
The English colonies succeeded, in large measure, 
because of the brave and noble lives of the English 
traders. 

The fishing stations along the coast brought the 
colonists a great deal of trade. Along the New 
England coast, fishing villages like those at Cape 
Ann, on Sable Island, were built. The French 
traders on the Canadian rivers wanted corn, salt 
pork, and other supplies. The southern colonies 
needed cereals, live stock, shoes, and woolens. New 
Netherlands wanted tobacco, planks, staves, sack, 
andrum. They could give in exchange sheep, beaver 
skins, sugar, and linen cloth. 

As this colonial trade increased, the colonists 
needed roads for the purpose. So, from New Eng- 
land to Virginia, along the routes of trade, famous 
taverns were built. 

The people of New England, especially, looked 
upon the ocean and saw the chance to put their 
cereals, meats, and fish on vessels and sell them in 
foreign places. But England had passed a corn law 
(1689) that kept the colonists from sending wheat to 
England. Laws were also passed in England saying 
that salted pork and beef could not be received in 
England if it came from America. 

What should the colonists do? 

Down the coast of America lay the Bermuda 


See, Pioneers of the Old Southwest, Constance Lindsay Skinner. (Yale.) 
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Islands and the West Indies. On these islands the 
people raise potatoes and other vegetables. They 
also grow oranges and limes. There sugar, molasses, 
dyestuffs, etc., could be obtained. In New England 
the people had flour, salt fish, lumber, and leather 
which they could exchange for these things. The 
Middle colonies had salt meat and lumber to ex- 
change. On the other hand, the Southern colonies 
needed little from the West Indies. 

In 1619, a Dutch privateer landed twenty negroes 
at Jamestown. In 1671, there were only two thou- 
sand slaves in Virginia. In 1688, the slave trade was 
thrown open; and every one who could and wanted 
to engage in it might do so. Many New England 
merchants commenced to engage in it. The first 
shipload of slaves brought to Massachusetts was re- 
turned to Africa at public expense: the consciences of 
the colonists hurt them. But the desire for gain 
and greed overcame their scruples. The merchants 
found they could earn much money in this way. 
Sloops from New England ports would sail to the 
Gold Coast of Africa with hogsheads of rum. They 
would exchange this rum for negroes, bars of iron, 
and for gold. Then they would carry these to the 
West Indies and get sugar and molasses, or they 
would unload the negroes in Virginia for tobacco. 
They found they could earn much money because one 
hundred gallons of rum with about fifty dollars 
bought a slave in Africa, and this same slave sold for 
somewhere between one hundred dollars and two 


hundred and fifty dollars, 
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England and Holland could sell the colonies linen 
and woolen goods, Spain had iron and wool, Portugal 
had salt, and from the Mediterranean countries 
spices could be had. From the Madeira and Canary 
Islands came wine and fruit. The colonies, in the 
seventeenth century, sent out, most of all, fish, tim- 
ber, furs, and tobacco. In the eighteenth century 
they sent out whalebone, cider, rum, and rice in ex- 
change for the things mentioned above. 

In those days there were no regular routes that 
the traders followed. When a boat came to America 
and took on tobacco, pipe-staves, beaver skins, or 
salt fish, the captain of the ship might head for Eng- 
land or the West Indies or for the Mediterranean Sea. 
He would be searching for the place he could make 
the best exchange for his cargo. Sometimes the 
vessel spent several years in such running about be- 
fore returning home. 
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18. Tue STRUGGLE FoR TRADE 


In this story there is offered material for considering 
the problem: Why was it necessary for the colonists to 
struggle for trade? 

The colonies were royal colonies, that is, they be- 
longed to England. They were looked upon as Eng- 
lish plantations. So England passed laws that would 
not allow the colonists to trade freely. These were 
called the Navigation Laws. These laws said that 
England would trade with people who used English 
ships, owned and manned by Englishmen; that all 
trade from Asia, Africa, America to Great Britain 
must be in British ships; that no products from Euro- 
pean countries would be received in England unless 
they were sent in English ships or in ships built in the 
country that was sending the goods; and that if any 
of these laws were broken the vessel would be seized 
and the cargo taken. 

The passage of these laws finally led to war with 
Holland. This war between Holland and England 
dealt the colonists a severe blow, because merchant 
ships made in America now had no market. Ship- 
building had been one of the principal industries of 
the colonists. Many saw-mills had been built along 
the rivers because they furnished water power and 
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were the means of floating logs to the mills. In a 
short while shipbuilding ceased, the mills lay idle, and 
many men were thrown out of work. 

In America the colonists had found no mines of 
gold and silver. So they had to get their money by 
trading. ‘Tobacco, the largest single export of the 
colonists, now had to be sent in English ships to 
English ports. Since the English market was the 
highest in Europe, this made it hard for the colonists. 
Besides, the English taxed the shipments of tobacco 
sent by the colonists. England also passed laws 
saying that the colonists could not trade with one 
another (up and down the coast) unless they paid 
taxes for this privilege. 

The Navigation Acts also struck a great blow to 
the commerce of the colonists. If the colonists 
shipped cotton, indigo, dyewoods, molasses, rum, 
naval stores, copper, beaver skins and other furs, 
whale fins, hides, iron, lumber, raw silk or other 
commodities, these all must pass through English 
ports. Consequently, English manufacturers were 
able to get their raw products for manufacture very 
cheap. They could also sell the finished goods or 
manufactures at high prices. 

Without doubt the very existence of the colonists 
was threatened, because the means of making a 
living was being denied so many people. It was 
only by smuggling that the colonists were able to 
withstand, even for a short time, these unjust and 
hated laws. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR READING 


I. Supplementary reading: The Story of the Great Lakes 
(LaSalle), pp. 49-72; (Champlain) pp. 10-24; (Pontiac) 
pp. 113-134, Channing and Lansing; North America, pp. 
352-376, Frank G. Carpenter; The Great Lakes, C. Johnson; 
American Hero Stories, pp. 96-107; 117-125, Eva March 
Tappan; Builders of Our Country, pp. 153-160; 226-243, 
Gertrude V. Southworth; Pioneers of the Mississippi Val- 
ley, pp. 16-53; Pioneers on Land and Sea, pp. 227-261, 
Charles A. McMurry; Story of the Thirteen Colonies, pp. 
174-183; 191-209, H. A. Guerber; La Salle, Louise S. 
Hasbrouck. 

II. Selections from grade readers. 
III. Illustrative material. 
IV. Text-books in geography and in history. 


19 anD 20. SPANISH AND FRENCH SETTLEMENTS 


By now undoubtedly the pupils will have inquired 
about the conditions existing in other parts of North 
America, in Central America, South America, and in 
the islands of the sea. In answer to some of these 
inquiries and in solving problems, the pupils, partly 
through their own reading and partly through in- 
formation given them, will have received knowledge 
organized as follows 


I. Spanish settlements in the New World. 
1. Explorations. 
2. Colonies established: in Mexico, in the West 
Indies, in Peru; in North America: Florida, 
southern, and western parts of North America 
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(thereby blocking the English outlet to the 
south and southwest). 

3. Relations with the Indians. 

4. Character of Spanish occupation. 

5. Arbitrary government by the mother country; 
no self-government by the colonists; religion; 
missionary activities. 

6. Industries: mining, plantations, trade; rela- 
tive importance. 

7. Extent of Spanish claims and occupation. 


II. French settlements in the New World. 

1. Explorations and settlements. By possession 
of the river valleys leading into the interior 
of the country, the English were denied pas- 
sage through the Alleghenies. Early settle- 
ments in Acadia (1603-1605), Canada (1608). 
Importance of the work of Champlain. The 
French in the St. Lawrence Valley (1634- 
1669); in the Mississippi Valley—Joliet and 
Marquette, La Salle, Hennepin; On the Gulf 
Coast—Biloxi (1699-1701), New Orleans 
(1718). 

2. The controversy with England in 1634; re- 
lations with the English in the Hudson Bay 
region. 

3. Character of French occupation: chain of 
forts from Canada to Gulf of Mexico, ete. 

4. Arbitrary government: controlled by gover- 
nor, intendent and council appointed by king. 


1For reading: Heroes of the Middle West, Mary H. Catherwood. 
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No self-government by the colonists. Re- 
ligion established by law. Missionary activi- 
ties. 

5. Industries: fur trade, fisheries, agriculture; 
relative importance. 

Ill. The Indians of North America. 

1. Principal Indian tribes. 

2. Information in some detail, about customs, 
etc., of one tribe—Algonquins, Creeks, Choc- 
taws, Cherokees, Iroquois, Sioux, Indians of 
Pacific Coast, etc. 

3. The confinement of the Red Man (1600- 
1800). Indian civilization: tribal organiza- 
tion, family relations, dwellings, house life, 
religious customs and myths, hunting and 
fishing, methods of agriculture, modes of 
travel, warfare, number of Indians now and 
at that time. 

. Indian civilization in Mexico and Peru. 

5. Relations of North American Indians with the 
European colonists: occupation and purchase 
of Indian lands; organization of trade with 
the Indians; wars of extermination; treat- 
ment by Spanish and French; lessons learned 
from the Red Man.' 


aS 


In addition, because of the problems which, by 
this time, must have been presented and their solu- 


1For outline, references, source study (Indian treaties), and illustrations 
of Indian life and customs, see McKinley’s Illustrated Topics for American 
History, Topic § 2. 
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tion attempted, comparisons between the Spanish, 
the French, and the English colonies will have been 
made. In these comparisons emphasis should have 
been laid upon the following points: (1) Social condi- 
tions. The large and important place in society held 
by the clergy, etc. (2) Occupations and industries. 
(3) The many restrictions on trade and industry. 
(4) The lack of participation by the French and 
Spanish colonists in either government or trade, 
(5) The density of population. (6) Geographical 
advantages and disadvantages. Significance of the 
Ohio valley. Roads and trails into the western 
territory. Industries affected. (7) Relations be- 
tween the colonists and the home governments. 
Effect upon the colonists. 

The pupil may desire to read much about the 
Indians. If so, the following books are suggested: 
Indian Boys of the Long Ago, Edward 8. Curtis; The 
White Indian Boy, E. N. Wilson; American History 
Stories, Vol. I, pp. 226-269, M. L. Pratt; Indian 
History for Young Folks, Francis S$. Drake. 

Problems and projects suggested for consideration 
are: (1) In what ways was there evidence that the 
English colonies were more prosperous and were likely 
to grow to be more powerful than the French and 
Spanish colonies? (2) On an outline map indicate 
portions of the country occupied by the French, the 
English, and the Spanish in America in 1750; the 
French ports; the portages. What conclusions would 
you draw as to where the first clashes between the 
French and English would most likely occur? 
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21. How tae Frencu anv INDIAN War AFFECTED 
THE CoLonists! 


In the French and Indian War the English were 
victorious. Therefore the French lost their posses- 
sions in America. Their trading posts, their forts, 
and their towns now passed into the hands of the 
victors. British garrisons were placed at Forts 
Duquesne, Niagara, and Detroit. Up the river val- 
leys—the Mohawk, Chester, Shenandoah, Susque- 
hanna—and across the Alleghenies, the English 
colonists now went. For these pioneers who were 
making their way westward these forts were places of 
safety and protection. 

Florida was also ceded to England by Spain, and 
the English colonists now had a much larger territory 
for settlement and for governing than before the 
French and Indian War. The southern colonies now 
were being settled by people from various European 
countries—England, France, Switzerland, Germany, 
and Scotland. These people were already pushing 
westward into the uplands and southward into 
Georgia and Florida. Hence the English colonies 
grew in size. 

In the Intercolonial Wars, the English colonists 
proved themselves capable of self-defence; for they 
had furnished 25,000 soldiers, had clothed, armed, 
and paid them out of their own treasuries. They 
had also furnished the English with about four 


1For outline, references, source study, and illustrations in connection 
with Intercolonial Wars (1689-1763), see McKinley’s Illustrated Topics 
for American History, Topic S 11. 
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hundred good, speedy ships, which played an import- 
ant part in the naval warfare of this contest. Hence, 
self-reliance, resourcefulness, and independent spirit 
were some of the qualities developed in the colonies as 
a result of this struggle. 

With the end of the Intercolonial Wars (1763)', 
England’s territory in America was _ increased, 
Acadia, Newfoundland, the Hudson Bay country, 
and Florida being added to her possessions.? Her 
territory and possessions in India had also increased. 
Her colonial possessions were now very large. How 
was she—located so far away—to manage them? 

Wars had greatly increased England’s debts. She 
owed one hundred forty million pounds. She must 
havemoney. Could the colonies in America help her? 
Hence the necessity of taxing America and the final 
struggle over colonial rights vs. the mother country. 


22. How EnGuAnD Triep TO Make Money out 
oF AMERICA 


Problem: If you had been a colonist would you have 
been discouraged ? 
_ England decided that taxes or duties on sugar and 
molasses should bring her money. The molasses 
duty was very burdensome to the colonies. This 
tax advanced the price of rum, which was made from 
molasses. It did not allow the rum distillers to make 


any profit, and hence no molasses was being bought. 
1The Conquest of New France, George M. Wrong, in Chronicles of 
America. 


*New Geography, Book I, pp. 54, 229, 232, 234, Frye; Real Business of 
Living, pp. 347-358, Tufts. 
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Molasses came from the West Indies. It was now 
useless to send ships there to get molasses. So the 
ships lay idle in the ports. Lumber, flour, salt meat, 
and fish that were brought to the ports for shipment 
were not even put on board the ships. Prices fell. 
Farmers lost their market. Those who worked on 
farms, in the gristmills, in the sawmills, sailors, dis- 
tillers—all were now thrown out of employment. 

Of very great importance was the fact that the colo- 
nists were no longer able to get Spanish coin from the 
West Indies. Therefore, merchants had no money 
with which to pay their debts to foreign countries, 
for American money was not accepted in Europe. 

Since taxation had stopped the shipment of mo- 
lasses, England did not receive any taxes from this 
source. So she decided to try another plan. She 
attempted to put a tax on licenses, deeds, con- 
tracts, wills, ete., and tried to make the colonists buy 
special stamps like our own revenue stamps to put 
on these. England not only laid these burdens upot. 
the colonists, but she even tried to make the colonists 
buy stamps and put them on pamphlets, almanacs, 
and newspapers before they were sold. The colo- 
nists thought this was most unjust. They did not 
see how England had any right to pass this law, 
known as the “Stamp Act.” 


SUGGESTIONS FOR READING 


I. Supplementary reading: North America, pp. 139-157, 
F. G. Carpenter; Story of the Thirteen Colonies, pp. 214-228, 
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H. A. Guerber; Builders of Our Country, Book II, pp. 1-23, 
Gertrude V. Southworth; Stories of the Old Dominion, pp. 
123-157, John Esten Cooke. 
II. Selections from grade readers. 
Ill. Text-books in history and in geography. (West 
Indies, etc.) 
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23. How Tur CoLonists PROTESTED 


The colonists were now growing rapidly in numbers 
and in strength. Most of the colonial merchants, 
traders, and people engaged in commerce lived in 
New England. They welcomed anything that 
would increase their trade, and were bitter toward 
anything or anybody that interfered with it. 

In the Southern colonies, especially, there were 
many property owners. Large estates had been 
granted to the owners, and upon them had been 
erected all the buildings necessary for the conduct of 
these estates. In the main, farming was the principal 
occupation. 

The several colonies had different interests, some 
wanting one thing, others another. There was no 
central government. Each colony was for itself; 
and each had its own laws, coined its own money, 
and was a law unto itself, unless England interfered. 
Any interference by England was disliked by all 
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the colonies; but the Southern colonies, since they 
exchanged goods with England, and were not en- 
gaged in commerce, were not affected (by the laws 
England was passing) anything like so much as were 
the other colonies. 

Throughout the colonies there were people who did 
not care to work—lazy men, who tried in every way 
to keep from working. These people were afraid to 
fight. Many of them had been the “scum of the 
earth” in England, and hence England had been glad 
to get rid of them by sending them to America. 

So you will see there were all sorts of people among 
the colonists—people who were interested in different 
things. _How were their interests to be combined? 

There were many leaders among the different col- 
onists who had been taught to think alike in many 
ways; for instance, about government, or how people 
must think and act in regard to law and order. Al- 
most all of these leaders had been taught to believe 
that the power of kings and magistrates is held in 
trust by them from the people “to the common good 
of them all.” An old saying had come down to 
them, “Men being by nature all free, equal, and inde- 
pendent, no one can be put out of this estate and 
subjected to the political power of another without 
his own consent.” 

These leaders among the colonists were studying 
hard to find out all they could about what was fair 
and right. The merchants and traders wanted the 
colonists to get together and protest against Eng- 
land’s acts. All the colonists decided to protest 
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against the Stamp Act. Men refused to buy stamps. 
When a piece of property changed hands, this fact 
was kept secret. Most lawyers would not accept 
documents having stamps on them. Newspapers 
put a death’s head where the stamp was supposed 
to go, and even stopped printing their papers. In 
South Carolina, the people refused to buy stamps. In 
Boston, the stamp office was destroyed. In New York 
and in other places the people became very angry. 

The colonists had been taught by their leaders 
that as Englishmen they should have at least the 
same rights in America as Englishmen had in Eng- 
land. There were leaders in England who also 
thought this way. One of these men was named 
William Pitt and another, Edmund Burke. Both 
believed the colonists were being wronged, and they 
had the courage to speak out what they thought. 

But England was governed by George II1I—a Ger- 
man by birth—and by his ministers. Kings did not 
believe in popular rights, and people were nothing to 
them but so many cattle. They believed that kings 
ruled by divine power and that their subjects must 
pay money for the things they wanted todo. There- 
fore, it was right to tax people to meet the king’s 
expenses. 

Because of the many injustices laid upon them by 
England, representatives from nine of the thfrteen 
colonies met in 1765. They passed resolutions 
which they sent to the King and the English govern- 
ment. These stated how the colonists felt. But 
there was no answer from George ITI. 
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In many other ways, people showed their displeas- 
ure. The Daughters of Liberty organized and re- 
solved to wear only homespun goods. They would 
not wear anything made in England. They started 
spinning matches and offered prizes for the goods that 
were spun best. Organizations of men also offered 
prizes and tried in every way to get people to raise as 
much flax and produce as much wool as possible in 
order to make linen and woolen cloth. People who 
ate the meat of lambs were boycotted, that is, people 
refused to trade with them. In fact, there was a 
general movement to boycott all English goods, that 
is, not to buy anything made in England. 

Now there was no American government. Each 
state did what it thought best to protect itself. Ben- 
jamin Franklin, one of the leaders among the colo- 
nists, had been sent by the State of Pennsylvania to 
London as its agent. The English government asked 
Franklin what the colonists thought about the Stamp 
Act. Franklin replied that the colonists would never 
agree to this act unless they were forced to do so by 
war. William Pitt, who opposed the Stamp Act in 
England, said “. . . We may bind their (the 
colonists’) trade, confine their manufactures and 
exercise every power whatsoever—except that of 
taking money out of their pockets without their con- 
sent.” 

England then repealed the Stamp Act. But she 
again put a tax on sugar and molasses. She also 
passed laws making the colonists pay taxes on glass, 
paper, tea, wine, oil, and fruit. In fact, taxes were 
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laid on almost everything, and the cost of living be- 
came higher and higher. 

Again the colonists determined not to buy English 
goods. Instead, they would make for themselves 
everything they could. But this was a hard task, be- 
cause the King of England had men who went about 
among the colonies and reported to him what the 
colonists were doing. The king also had regular 
English troops quartered in America, and the colo- 
nists were being taxed to support this army. 

Soon England saw that this sort of taxation did 
not bring much money, for the colonists had refused 
to buy her goods. She took away every tax except 
the tax on tea. 

The East India Company owned the tea trade. 
This was a very rich company. Many of the friends 
of the king were interested in it. According to the 
Navigation Acts, all tea sent to the colonists had to 
pass through an English port. The colonists thought 
this so unjust that they decided to smuggle their tea 
into America. Almost all the tea brought to America 
from China and from Holland was now being smug- 
gled into the country. So England decided to take 
the tax off of any tea sent to an American dealer. 
In this way, the East India Company could sell tea 
cheaper in America than the smuggled tea could be 
sold here in the same market. 

But this did not satisfy the colonists, and now they 
took active steps. It was not so much the amount of 
the tax for which they were contending, but the fact 
that they were not consulted when these taxes were 
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decided upon. Three shiploads of tea that arrived 
at the port of Boston in December, 1773, were thrown 
overboard. At New York and Philadelphia, car- 
goes of tea were not even allowed to land. At 
Charleston, S. C., the tea was taken from those for 
whom it was intended, stored in cellars, and later 
thrown into the sea. So the movement to refuse to 
pay the tax was general. 

As we have seen, two English leaders, Pitt and 
Burke, were doing all they could to get George 
III and the English government to do the right thing 
—that is, take away the tax on tea. But the English 
government would not listen to them, and decided to 
pay the colonies back by closing the port of Boston. 
This meant that no ship could enter the port and 
that no ship could sail out of the harbor. Men-of- 
war were placed in the harbor to see that this was 
done. Boston was in a sad plight. The life of this 
city and also of the surrounding country depended 
upon what was brought into the port of Boston and 
what was sent away. 

All of the colonists decided to help Boston. Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, and South Carolina sent corn and 
rice to that city. The people of Boston were told that 
the colonists would stand behind them. No more 
English goods were to be received anywhere. ‘There 
was to be no more commerce with Great Britain. 

But in New York and in Philadelphia there were 
many people who believed that the King of England 
was doing right. These people were called Tories or 
Loyalists, because they were loyal to the king. 
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These cities were important ports. They, too, must 
be made to refuse to buy English goods. All the 
people in America who believed the colonists were 
right decided to teach these Loyalists a lesson. 

All teas and wines, sugar and molasses from the 
West Indies, slaves brought in British vessels—none 
of these were bought by the colonists. England had 
been sending into America almost $12,000,000 worth 
of goods every year. During 1775 only about 
$1,000,000 worth was received. 

It was difficult, though, for the colonists to keep 
people from sending goods away from American 
ports. Virginia sent about $350,000 worth of to- 
bacco, and Carolina and Georgia $125,000 worth of 
rice and indigo out in 1775. 

Now it was important to England to trade with 
America. One third of all of the commerce that 
England carried on was done with America. So 
when the colonists failed to buy goods, what was 
England to do with them? England found that 
what the colonists were doing was disturbing all of 
England. If the people could not sell but two-thirds 
of their goods, then they had to stop making that 
which they could not sell. They had to cut down at 
least one-third. This threw many people out of 
work. Many English merchants who sold goods 
only to the colonists had no market at all. These 
failed. Some manufacturers thought this practice 
would not last long, so they kept on making goods; 
nevertheless they were wrong, for these goods only 
remained in England. 
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The colonists had time to learn some lessons, too. 
All goods brought to America had been brought in 
British ships. All goods sent from the colonies had 
been sent to British ports. The English had not 
allowed the colonists to do nearly so much manu- 
facturing as they were able to do. The English had 
even closed down some of the manufactures. Owing 
to the tax on sugar and molasses, the fishing villages 
had grown poor. The rum distilleries stood idle. 
Boats wereidle. Large trees that had been cut down 
for shipbuilding were lying in the forests rotting. 

The colonists had neither money nor ships. They 
had no government. They were not united. How, 
then, could they act together? How could they take 
concerted steps to get their independence? How 
could they fight successfully since they had so little 
with which to fight? 

It was true that each of the states had militia com- 
panies of volunteers. This would make thirteen 
companies if all joined together. But who would 
lead them? How could they make uniforms for the 
soldiers? How would they get ammunition? With- 
out money, how could they buy provisions? 


SUGGESTIONS FOR READING 


Biographical Sketches of our Leaders. See pp. 175- 
Wore 


. OnE or Our First Struceies ror LIBERTY 


The Revolutionary War was one of our first real 
struggles for liberty. It was fought for seven long 
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years. For a long time it seemed the British would 
win and America would fail to get her independence. 
However, the skill, the perseverance, and the deter- 
mination of George Washington and his soldiers won 
the war by compelling Cornwallis to surrender at 
Yorktown in 1781. Thus America became a free, 
sovereign, and independent nation. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR READING 


I. Among juvenile books: Calvert of Maryland, With 
the Swamp Fox, With Washington at Monmouth, At the 
Capture of Louisburg, The Boys of 1775, Boston Boys of 
1775, James Otis; Minute Boys of Bunker Hill, Minute 
Boys of Lexington, Edward Stratemeyer; Young Heroes of 
Our Navy, Paul Jones, Molly Elliot Seawell; John Paul 
Jones, L. Frank Hooker; Benjamin Franklin, E. L. Dud- 
ley; “Lafayette” in True Stories of Great Americans, 
Martha Foote Crowe; Boys of ’76, C. C. Coffin; Nathan 
Hale, Jean Christie Root; Scouting for Light Horse Harry, 
Scouting for Washington, John Preston True; True Story of 
Lafayette, E. S. Brooks; In the Camp of Cornwallis, Three 
Colonial Boys, Everett T. Tomlinson; Swamp Fox, J. Frost. 

II. Supplementary readers: Story of the Thirteen Colo- 
nies, pp. 22-275; 293-326, H. A. Guerber; Pioneers and 
Patriots in Early American History, Marguerite S. Dickson; 
Builders of Our Country, Book i, pp. 208-225; Book II, pp. 
43-111, Gertrude V. Southworth. 

III. Reading for enjoyment: Source Readers in Ameri- 
can History, Number 2, Camps and Firesides of the Revolu- 
tion, pp. 244-289, A. B. Hart; Stories of the Old Dominion, 
pp. 289-335, John Esten Cooke; The Campfires of Mad 
Anthony, E. T. Tomlinson. 

LV. Selections from grade readers. 
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V. Illustrative material. 
VI. Text-books in history and geography for military 
events of the Revolutionary War. 


In the following three stories we have set forth, (1) 
the economic struggles of the colonists immediately 
following the Revolutionary War; (2) the first united 
efforts of our forefathers to supply their own needs 
in government; (3) the movement of population 
westward after the Revolution, and the need for 
union of all the colonists, east and west; (4) the 
growth of the spirit of equality between individuals; 
between individuals and communities—all an out- 
growth of the fierce struggles being waged. 


25. Maxine A New NaAtTIon 


Independence alone did not mean ease and peace 
for the colonists. Other problems of a serious nature 
were soon to confront them. The debts made by 
the war had to be paid; questions of trading had to be 
settled; industries and occupations had to be changed. 
Finally, how were the thirteen colonies now to be 
united and governed in the best possible manner? 

Shortly after the Revolutionary War, the colonists 
had to begin to pay back the money they had bor- 
rowed. Some had been borrowed from France; 
some from wealthy men among the colonists. 

Before the war all the goods the colonists sent to 
Europe or anywhere else had to go to an English 
port. Now they could send their goods anywhere in 
the world straight from America to that place. 
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Before the war the colonists had been paying taxes 
to England. This was no longer necessary. 

The forests of America had supplied the colonists 
with much material with which to build ships. 
During the war, the Americans saw what their ships 
could do. They defended the coast and captured 
many valuable English ships with their cargoes. 
These brought the colonists much money. 

Before the war, England would not allow the colo- 
nists to manufacture goods. Now they were free to 
make woolen cloth, beaver hats, and hundreds of 
other things, and to send them away in American 
ships. England had not allowed the colonists to 
make iron goods. The colonists were now free to 
make cannon, cannon balls, muskets, anchors, uten- 
sils, and many other things. Iron foundries and fur- 
naces were built wherever they were needed. 

Salt had been brought in from Portugal and from 
the West Indies. Now the salt works in New Eng- 
land were made much larger and as much salt was 
made as was needed in the United States. During 
the war the soldiers had to be clothed, fed, and equip- 
ped by the colonists. By the end of the war they had 
learned a great many valuable lessons about military 
organization. They had learned how to make better 
implements, better muskets, better cannon, better 
linen yarns, better linen cloth, better stockings, and 
better shoes. 

The farmers had also learned to do things better. 
As soon as they found out that they were free to 
raise what they chose and ship what they pleased, 
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then the rice, tobacco, and other planters worked 
hard to market all the produce they could raise. The 
colonists profited by all these conditions. 

On the other hand, the colonists had been raising 
much indigo for English markets. They had been 
trading with England before the war in naval stores, 
ropes, etc. Since England no longer wanted to buy 
these, the shipbuilders lost a good market, and many 
of the indigo planters were ruined. 

Immediately after the winning of independence, 
many of the states made stupid and costly mistakes. 
Massachusetts and New Jersey would not allow any 
of the colonists to trade with them free. New York 
made Connecticut and New Jersey merchants pay 
to come into the state just as if they had come from 
a foreign country. In return for this, Connecticut 
business men signed an agreement not to send any 
goods into New York for at least twelve months. 
Virginia and Maryland disputed with each other 
about navigation on the Potomac River, and Pennsy]- 
vania and Delaware over navigation on the Delaware 
River. Virginia contended that all tobacco going out 
of the state and all liquors coming into the state must 
be taxed. All these things showed that a general 
government for all the thirteen colonies taken to- 
gether must be formed, if the new nation was to suc- 
ceed. This general government, we shall see, is 
known as our Federal or United States govern- 
ment. 

In ocean commerce the colonists were having a 
hard time. The Nayigation Act that had been 
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passed by England required that ships bringing 
goods to England from any other country must con- 
tain only goods made in that country. Now the 
British were afraid that American ships, which 
could be built cheaply in America, might grow in 
numbers and get their own trade. So they treated 
each one of the thirteen colonies as a separate nation. 
Therefore, each ship from America going to England 
must carry only goods raised in the state from which 
the ship sailed. Englishmen were not even allowed 
to buy any ships made in America. Also, England 
would not allow American ships to trade with the 
British West Indies. This fact cut off much trade 
from America. 

You will recall that some settlers had gone out west 
of the Allegheny Mountains and that the English held 
the land northwest of the Ohio River. Now Spain was 
in possession of the Mississippi River, and the western 
settlers had no way of getting to a market with their 
goods unless they came back across the mountains. 

At this time the nations of Europe were watching 
the thirteen colonies to see what they would do. It 
was uphill work for them. Would they succeed in 
the undertaking? 


26. LEARNING TO MAKE oNE GOVERNMENT FOR ALL 
THE COLONIES! 


While the colonists had done many difficult things, 
they yet had many difficult things to do. American 


See, The Fathers of the Constitution, Max Farrand, in Chronicles of 
America. (Yale.) 
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money was almost worthless; this condition must be 
righted. It would never do for each colony to keep 
on making its own money, its own laws. They felt 
they ought to get together now and form a union. 
Laws ought to be made for the protection of all. The 
colonies had endured so many hardships under Eng- 
lish rule it was not easy for them to have confidence 
in government. Each state was afraid that some 
other state might get the most power. At last, how- 
ever, the Federal Congress was given the right to 
“lay and collect taxes,” in order “‘to pay the debts 
and provide for the common defense and welfare of 
the United States.” This Congress was given the 
right “to regulate commerce with foreign nations 
and among the several states.””> This Congress was 
also allowed “to coin money and regulate the value 
thereof.’ It was allowed to grant patents, to estab- 
lish postal roads and post offices. 

The states had to give up some of their rights if 
these powers were to be given to Congress. They 
gave up the right to coin money, the right to tax other 
states who traded with them unless Congress per- 
mitted them, the right to make agreements separately 
with foreign countries or with each other. 

In these ways the people were learning the first 
lessons in the government of the country as a whole. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR READING 


I. Text-books in history (Continental Congress, etc.). 
Il. Biographies of Madison, Hamilton, James Wilson, 
Manasseh Cutler, Daniel Boone. 
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III. Stories of the Old Dominion (John Marshall), pp. 
257-267, John Esten Cooke. 


Until recently it was common to study history in terms 
of presidential administrations. The course of study 
consequently became a detailed chronology of events in 
which the largest unit was a four-year or an eight-year 
period. Such an organization usually failed to interest 
pupils and failed to give them any adequate comprehen- 
sion of the half-dozen great movements and developments 
in American history since the Revolutionary War. In 
contrast with the chronological hodgepodge of this older 
method we find the recent tendency to study our history 
in terms of a few great movements. One of these is 
commonly called “westward expansion S : 

In the study of westward expansion heen is much 
adventure material that can be used. My son and some 
of his friends, when beginning the seventh grade, devoured 
over a dozen volumes featuring adventures of Daniel 
Boone, George Rogers Clark, and other great pioneers in 
the westward movement. From the standpoint of the 
cold-blooded, matter-of-fact historian the essential fact 
about these adventures is that they are really true—they 
are real history, and they truly represent the conditions 
and human struggles of the time. From the standpoint 
of the pupil the main point is that the story is so thrilling 
that he is almost afraid to look up lest he see an Indian 
sneaking in at the door. From the standpoint of the 
teacher the problem is to utilize the pupils’ interest in 
Boone’s adventures so as to get them to comprehend this 
pioneer not merely as an adventurer—for there were many 
adventurers of no importance—but as a great leader of a 
great migration over the Appalachian barrier into a land 
rich in the possibilities of cultivation and settlement.! 


1Types of Elementary Teaching and Learning, pp. 205, 207. Samuel 
Chester Parker. 
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27. Tae Porutation Moves WESTWARD AFTER THE 
REVOLUTION 


In this story we begin to consider the problem: What 
were the great forces that impelled the pioneers ever 
westward from the Atlantic seaboard? 

There were four natural highways across the Alle- 
gheny Mountains. The first was up the Potomac 
River to Fort Cumberland; over the pass, down the 
Youghiogheny River to the Monongahela River to 
Fort Pitt and the Ohio, to the Falls. Then there 
were the Greenbriar and Kanawha River cuts through 
the mountains. The third pass was called the Cum- 
berland gap. The fourth was made by the Tennessee 
River." 

Once through any one of these passes and beyond 
the Allegheny Mountains, the Mississippi country 
was not very far away. North of the Ohio River were 
the Iroquois Indians and south of the Tennessee were 
the Cherokee Indians. But in between there was a 
country free from Indian tribes—a country rich of 
soil, full of forests, and abounding in game. 

All of this land had been claimed by Virginia. 
That country had already been explored by hunters. 
Daring traders in New York and Philadelphia had 
sent rum, firearms, and trinkets down the rivers and 
brought back skins and furs. 

A little later brave farmers—men who wanted land 
and homes—began to go out through these passes. 


1See map of roads and trails into the Western territory, Coman’s 
Industrial History of the United States, p. 163. 
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The land of Tidewater Virginia had long been taken 
up. The estates in Virginia east of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains were large. There was in this section but 
little room for more large owners of land, and there- 
fore more people set out for the West. The valleys 
of the Blue Ridge and the Shenandoah were soon 
filled, so that even in 1775, others who came found 
they must push on farther. The Scotch-Irish and 
Germans moved south along the Great Valley from 
Pennsylvania or up the rivers from Charleston. The 
Dutch came from the Hudson; the Swedes came from 
Delaware. The Huguenots came from the port towns. 
All of these moved gradually westward. 'The younger 
sons of planters, the poorer classes, outlaws, robbers, 
vagabonds, bums, and many others joined in the 
movement. 

It was just as difficult to settle in this new country 
as it had been one hundred years before at either 
Jamestown or Plymouth. The journey across the 
Appalachian Mountains was dangerous. It took 
just about as long, it cost no less, and the dan- 
gers were far greater than crossing the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

A party had been sent out under Daniel Boone 
which made the first permanent settlement across the 
Allegheny Mountains in the region between the 
Kentucky and Cumberland rivers. Other settle- 
ments followed. 

During the Revolutionary War, these settlers had 
seen a hard time, The British were trading in the 
territory beyond the Allegheny Mountains and these 
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did not want the colonists to settle out there. So 
they tried to drive these early settlers back across the 
mountains. They tried to get the Indians to help 
them do this. The Cherokees had attempted to help 
them, but had been beaten by the settlers. 

At Detroit, Hamilton and other Englishmen had 
supplied the Iroquois Indians with arms to make 
cruel raids on the settlers and had even offered money 
for their scalps. For this reason Hamilton was called 
the “hair buying”’ governor. 

Now that the war was over, the Federal Congress 
found itself in possession of the territory both north 
and south of the Ohio River. In five years after 
peace with England, all the land between the Great 
Lakes and the Floridas was in the possession of the 
United States. In 1784, about 12,000 people were 
in Kentucky; and by 1790, according to the first 
census ever taken in America, there were 70,000 
whites in that land. In Tennessee, there were half 
as many. There were 400,000 people now living on 
the land drained by the tributaries of the Mississippi 
River. 

This land gave plentiful returns The limestone 
soil grew corn, hemp, and tobacco. Vast herds of 
cattle pastured in this virgin wilderness. Horses 
were brought hither from Virginia. The people 
soon learned to make shoes, and to use them instead 
of moccasins. They learned to make linen and 
woolen cloth. They learned to set up gristmills to 
grind grain. They paid good wages to saddlers, 
blacksmiths, wheelwrights, and carpenters, They 
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learned to get salt from the “‘licks” of the Kanawha 
River. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR READING 


Pioneer History Series, C. A. McMurry; American Hero 
Stories, Eva March Tappan. 


REFERENCES 


Stories of the Old Dominion, pp. 205-245; (George Rogers 
Clark, Kaskaskia, Vincennes) pp. 245-257, John Esten 
Cooke; Pioneers of the Old Southwest, C. L. Skinner in 
Chronicles of America. 


Here we find stories of the efforts of our people to 
supply new needs caused by independence—needs 
in transportation, revenue, machinery—and of the 
struggle for national independence, integration, and 
development. 


| 
28. LEARNING New Ways or WorkKING TOGETHER 


In this story opportunity ts again afforded pupils 
for gaining appreciation of the importance of good roads 
and a merchant marine,—both important factors in na- 
tional development. 

Having learned the value of fighting together, of 
working together for food and shelter, of making laws 
for the good of all, the colonists saw they must help 


For outline, references, views to illustrate the character of early west- 
ern settlements and source study (letter of President Jefferson to Robert 
Livingston), see McKinley’s Illustrated Topics for American History, 
Topic S 19; and Topic S 26 for “Transportation in the United States.” 
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one another in other ways. In the first place, they 
must build roads. The Cumberland road was started 
in 1811. This was the first great national highway. 
It began at Cumberland, Maryland, which was then 
far west. From here the road ran way out into Ken- 
tucky and Ohio. 

At the headwaters of the Ohio region was Fort Pitt, 
now Pittsburgh. At that point the long, rough trails 
from New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Vir- 
ginia came together. From Pittsburgh it was easy 
boating down the Ohio River. Four eastern cities 
were intensely interested in the trade of the Ohio 
river valley: New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Boston. New York State completed, in 1796, the 
one hundred-mile-long Genesee stone road through 
the Mohawk Valley. 

Because there was so much competition between 
the cities for the Ohio river trade, many wonderful 
things happened. People began to find out new and 
better ways to get across the Appalachian Moun- 
tains; they tried to improve the roads; they built 
canals, mastered the rivers, and even developed rail- 
roads. As time went on, it became more and more 
important for people to travel and to transport goods 
quickly from place to place. 

The colonists realized that they must also build 
up the merchant marine. States along the coast de- 
cided to favor American vessels that sailed along the 
Atlantic coast, and vessels that brought goods to 
America from foreign countries. Vessels built in the 
United States offered lower freight rates to shippers. 
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The East India Company had been bringing goods 
from China and India to Boston, Salem, and Provi- 
dence. There the boats of the East India Company 
had been getting lumber, naval stores, salt fish, and 
rum. ‘They had set sail around the Cape of Good 
Hope, and on the way they stopped at the Madeira 
Islands for wines, precious metals, and other things. 
In China and India they got tea, spices, coffee, silks, 
muslins, and other articles. The American ships 
were now in a position to engage in this trade. 

Now that America was beginning to take on new 
life, and start out as a nation of the world, there were 
many other things to be done. In 1769, a new way 
of spinning cotton had been discovered. Machinery 
for this purpose had been invented by Englishmen. 
England tried in every way to keep the colonists 
from getting the benefits of these inventions. Now 
that the Americans wanted to manufacture goods to 
sell and exchange, they found this difficult to do. 
Stocks of goods—woolens, cotton cloth, iron goods, 
etc.—had been made for the American market in 
England in large quantities. These had to be sold. 
Having so much on hand, English merchants were 
willing to sell cheap. They felt they could even 
afford to sell at a loss if they could keep Americans 
from manufacturing. 

But there were many things now being brought to 
American ports from other parts of the world. For 
instance, sail duck and linen came from Holland and 
Russia; and muslins, nankeens, and silks came from 
India and China. The Americans needed gold and 
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silver in order to buy these commodities. They had 
so little money that they could spare none for this 
purpose. 

The leaders advised the federal government to 
tax goods that came into the country. These taxes 
must be paid in gold. The leaders told the govern- 
ment that these taxes would do two things for the 
country: (1) they would give the government money 
or revenue, and (2) they would help American manu- 
factures to grow. 

Here is the way this was accomplished. Wages 
for labor were high in America and low in other 
countries. ‘The Americans had little machinery, for 
England had kept America from learning how to 
make machinery. Now if people wanted to trade 
with America and to sell their goods here, they had 
to pay a tax. When they paid this tax the goods 
cost more. Then, if the goods commanded a higher 
price here, American manufacturers could make goods 
and sell them at this higher price, but they could 
not make them and sell at a lower price—the price 
that was asked before the taxes were put on the goods. 

Some American people were glad to get this help. 
There was little or no manufacturing going on. The 
state governments could do nothing. Men were 
unable to get work. Houses and land were becoming 
less valuable. Trade was poor. 

But some did not know just what effect this tax 
would have. They debated the question for a long 
time. The farmers did not seem to want the tax 
or the tariff, because it would make them pay more 
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for their implements and many other things. They 
did not want to pay higher prices. Pennsylvania 
wanted a tax on steel, but South Carolina did not 
want it. Massachusetts wanted taxes on wax, 
spermaceti, and tallow candles to protect them against 
Iceland and Russia, where these things were also 
made. South Carolina used these things, and she 
knew she would have to pay a higher price for them 
if they were taxed. 

Coal had not yet been found in Pennsylvania, and 
when the Virginians wanted to protect their mines 
around Richmond, Pennsylvania naturally objected. 
When the makers of salt of New Bedford and Syra- 
cuse wanted protection, the people engaged in fish- 
ing protested, because they had to buy quantities 
of salt. So did the pioneer farmers who had gone 
west of the Allegheny Mountains. When it was de- 
cided to put a tax on rum, Georgia protested. They 
wanted rum in exchange for their timber and lumber. 

And so it was finally decided to work out a list of 
articles that should be taxed and also a list of articles 
that should not be taxed. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR READING 


I. Supplementary reading: Stories of the Old Dominion 
(Thomas Jefferson), pp. 180-193; (John Marshall) 257- 
267; (John Randolph) 267-278, John Esten Cooke; 
Builders of Our Country, Book II (Hamilton), pp. 97-107, 
Gertrude V. Southworth; Stories of the Old Bay State, pp. 
157-173, E.S. Brooks; American Hero Stories, Eva March 
Tappan; stories of industry. 
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II. Selections from grade readers: ‘‘ Washington’s 
Inauguration,” “Troublous Days Before the Constitu- 
tion,”’ etc. 

III. Text-books in history. 


REFERENCES 


Makers and Defenders of America, pp. 111-116, Foote 
and Skinner; Building the Nation, pp. 13-62, C. C. Coffin; 
The Cotton Kingdom, William E. Dodd, in Chronicles of 
America; Dramatic Episodes in Congress and Parliament, 
Ethel Robson; The Twenty-Second Yearbook, Part II, pp. 
160-184, Horn and Snedaker. 


29. “Necessity Is tHe Mortner or INVENTION’’ 


In this story opportunity is afforded for introducing 
the problem: Why is the government interested in in- 
ventions? 

Other countries which had machinery could make 
so much more than the Americans could without it. 
But there were some industries that needed little ma- 
chinery. The shoe industry was one of these. Hides, 
bark for tanning, and oil for dressing were all abun- 
dant and cheap in America. Shoes were made in 
a small shop, owned by the master craftsman as- 
sisted by a few apprentices and journeymen. When 
Congress placed taxes on shoes coming into America 
this industry flourished. At Lynn, Massachusetts, 
and in the surrounding country, in Connecticut, in 
Pennsylvania, in Delaware, and in New Jersey this 
trade prospered greatly. 

In what other ways could the government help 
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industries? Besides the taxes imposed upon goods 
coming into America, or duties on imports (Hamil- 
ton’s policy), the government passed a patent law. 
That is, it gave to any inventor the sole right to sell 
for at least fourteen years the thing he had invented. 

The great need for machinery set many men to 
work to learn how to invent things. It was not long 
before John Fitch, Eli Whitney, Samuel Slater, and 
many others made important and useful inventions.1 


30. Tue First STRUGGLE FoR UNION 


The story for teachers sets forth the following: (1) 
how geographical conditions tended to create a spirit of 
‘disunton, (2) how leaders had to struggle against this, 
(3) the need for adequate transportation and communi- 
cation to foster public opinion, (4) the dominating deal 
which finally brought about union—‘‘all governments 
derive their just powers from the consent of the governed.” 
In this connection problems offered for consideration 
may include: In what ways did the physical conditions 
of our country affect the making of our government? 
the lack of newspapers? the conditions of transporta- 
tron? 

It is a well-known fact that most of the early set- 
tlers in America were of British ancestry, speaking 
the English language and dominated by similar habits 
of thinking. In these regards there was unity and 


See, Lessons in Community and National Life, Series C, pp. 73-80, 
Lesson C-9 (Inventions); Series B, pp. 73-80, Lesson B-8 (How Men 
Made Heat to Work); Our Old World Background, pp. 321-353, Beard 
and Bagley; The Story of Mankind, Chaps. LVII, LVIII, LIX, Hen- 
drik Van Loon. 
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similarity. The differences among the colonists 
were caused by geographical influences—position, 
surface, climate, soil, and industries. In fact, in all 
parts of the world these geographical influences have 
much to do with the way people live and how they 
think. This was true in regard to the colonists; for 
the differences in the location, land forms, climate, 
soil, and minerals separated the colonists in many 
ways. For instance, there were different industries 
—cotton raising in the South, manufacturing in New 
England, farming, cattle raising, and manufacturing 
among the pioneers across the Alleghenies. The 
differences in geographical conditions had caused 
clashes among the Puritans, the Virginia planters, 
the Dutch, the Pennsylvania Quakers, the Germans 
and those engaged in commerce. 

Even during the Revolutionary War, a significant 
factor is the lack of unity among the colonists 
because of diverse interests. However, there were 
enough patriotic and able leaders temporarily to 
arouse the colonists to the necessity of combining 
to resist the oppression of the tyrannical king of Eng- 
land. Nevertheless, after the Revolutionary War, 
on account of the geographical environment, this 
diversity of interests threatened to become perma- 
nent and thus preclude future concert of action. 
Yet this need for union was always clear in the 
minds of the leaders. To statesmen like Washington 
and Jefferson, whose wide experience with European 
affairs disclosed the necessity for law, order, and 
government, the need for union was imperative. At 
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all times efficient and capable leaders are needed to 
impress people of the same nationality, who naturally 
separate into different geographical units, with the fact 
that only through political union and coéperation can 
the loftiest destinies of mankind be attained. 

For six years after the winning of independence, 
there was no real national government. The states 
had merely formed a confederation, deplorably in- 
efficient under the unifying stress of war, but now in 
peace worse than useless. There was no president. 
There were no courts for the nation as a whole. 
There were no laws to compel any one of the separate 
states to take any action contrary to its own imme- 
diate interests. The people of the new nation had 
become suspicious of all centralized government be- 
cause of their odious experiences when under English 
rule. Thinking highly of local independence, they 
were unable to see the need of union. 

We shall consider now how diversity of interests and 
occupations tended to promote a spirit of disunion. 

There were merchants and traders—people who 
were earning their living by commerce. These wanted 
all they could get in the way of protection for them- 
selves but they also wanted to trade freely with the 
other colonists. They wanted protection against the 
pirates in the Mediterranean Sea. Now, such pro- 
tection under government as we know it can be given 
only under the control of a nation. Hence they fa- 
vored a central government. 

On the other hand, there were farmers, made up of 
the poorer classes, who formed the masses of the 
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people. There were no railroads, no telegraphs; 
mails were carried only occasionally. There was 
little travel. These farmers could not understand 
how a union could help them. And how were they 
to be reached? 

The adequate system of transportation and com- 
munication, so easily transcending geographical bar- 
riers to-day, and contributing so powerfully to union 
and codperation, did not exist in those times. 
People were generally ignorant and unacquainted 
with one another. They did not know what other 
people were doing, and they had little or no means 
of finding out. 

The Revolutionary War had created antagonistic 
feelings. Taxes were high. It was difficult to raise 
money to pay taxes with. Times were hard and 
people were poor. Some felt that the property and 
wealth of the country ought to be distributed equally 
among all the people. They reasoned that they had 
united to fight; why not unite in peace and share 
everything? Now those who owned property became 
alarmed at such ideas. They desired protection. 

The next story is for children. It illustrates the im- 
portance of a firm belief in an ideal to induce people 
to codperate. 


31. Tue Most Important Reason Why THE 
AMERICANS FiInatuy UNITED 


Why should we be proud of our Declaration of 
Independence? Do you think that every American 
should know about and believe in ut? Why? 
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The people in modern European states had slowly 
gained rights for making laws for themselves. It 
had been a long, hard struggle which was still fresh 
in their minds when the early settlers came to 
America. Because of this, they wanted to govern 
themselves in their new home; and although they 
did not at first object to being ruled by a king, they 
did insist upon managing their own affairs at least as 
much as they had in England. 

In the Declaration of Independence they wrote 
that all governments derive their just powers from 
the consent of the governed, meaning that the people 
should say what laws ought to be passed. They did 
this because their teachers—philosophers, they were 
called—had said that the right to rule came from the 
will of the people. Many in Europe did not believe 
in this. They believed that certain kings or emperors 
have a divine right to rule; that God selects them, and 
therefore that nothing they do after they become 
kings or emperors is wrong. But the idea in America 
now is that the crippled, insane, or criminal have to 
be cared for by the strong and healthy. No oneclass 
has a right to rule other classes. 

The Declaration of Independence contains the 
strongest statement of this idea that has ever been 
made by the representatives of a whole people. 
That is the reason it is remarkable. And because 
the people of America believed so firmly in this idea, 
they finally became united under the able leadership 
of certain great statesmen. 
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CHAPTER XI 


ILLUSTRATIVE STORIES: GRADES 
SIX TO EIGHT 


Ir 1s the purpose of this chapter to suggest other 
significant aspects of American life. Space forbids 
more than mere suggestions. If these are followed 
pupils will thereby gain a prospectus of the main 
currents of American life and explore, through di- 
rected reading, the streams which feed these currents 
—thehistorical background and geographic conditions. 
These units provide additional material for realizing 
the objectives set up in Chapter IX. 

In the appreciations resulting from the use of the 
following units, pupils should gain an understanding 
of the fact that civilization rises high when all ma- 
terial needs are being satisfied; when all the occupa- 
tions are represented in proper proportion; when the 
satisfaction of the higher needs—spiritual, scientific, 
and esthetic—are recognized as being of more im- 
portance than the satisfaction of other needs; and 
when efforts to satisfy all needs are being carried 
on with efficiency and enthusiasm. Society is not 
the criterion for determining the worth of proposed 
topics or problems for the curriculum, but it is the 
great objectives society recognizes as being worth 
a struggle to achieve. 
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82. WHEN AND Wuy Europeans Camp To AMERICA 


In this story of emigration to America there should 
be noted the motives which actuated the Irish, the 
Germans, the Scandinavians, and others of the old 
waves of immigration (1820-1883), and the Italians, 
Slavs, Hebrews, and others of the new waves (1883 
to the present).1. The consequences to America from 
immigration now constitute a much-debated ques- 
tion. Children should be informed about this in 
order to form their opinions with care. They should 
know the attitude of native Americans in the past 
toward immigration—whether they wanted Euro- 
peans to come to America or whether they feared 
their coming; what incidents have served to prejudice 
many to believe that all foreigners are lawless. And, 
above all, they should understand the dominating 
ideals of the immigrants in order to form fair opinions 
as to the necessity for educating them to belief and 
participation in the affairs of our democracy. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR READING 


A Dutch Boy Fifty Years After, Edward Bok; Our Old 
World Background, Beard and Bagley; Europe, F. G. 
Carpenter. 


33. How Our Country GREW IN SIZE AND STRENGTH 
In our units we have already included the settle- 
ment of the Atlantic coast and the development of 
1Northwest Europe has furnished 95 per cent. of the total “old inami- 


gration.” South and southeast Europe sent 55 per cent. of the total 
“new immigration,” 1901-1908, and 75 per cent. in 1914. — 
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the back country of the Appalachian Mountains. 
We found the people traveled on foot, on horseback, 
by stagecoach, and by boats. There were few con- 
veniences for living as we now know them. Finally 
the Appalachian barrier was broken. The United 
States became an independent country in 1783. 
Our units must be continued to include the pres- 
ent, as follows: Within a period of fifty years— 
from 1800 to 1850-——events happened in quick succes- 
sion, and many new problems were raised for young 
America. Louisiana was purchased; Lewis and Clark 
were pathfinders to the Pacific; Oregon and the Mis- 
sissippi valley were settled; Florida, California, New 
Mexico, and Texas were acquired. Along with this 
growth in territory and population came the growth 
of inventions and new ways of doing things. Roads 
and canals were built. The first railroad was con- 
structed, and steamships moved over the waters. 
Both these increased rapidly, and the country 
changed as rapidly because of these happenings. 
Cities became important. 

After 1850 occurred the Gadsden Purchase, the 
Rocky Mountain region was settled, and free land 
disappeared. The telephone and airplane were in- 
vented. The first transcontinental railroad was 
operated. Cities grew enormously. Railroads were 
combined and large business corporations developed. 
Life grew exceedingly complex. 

While some of our time must necessarily be devoted 
to bringing out the facts mentioned above—of how 
our ways of traveling, living, and trading have 
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been changed by the coming of steamboats, loco- 
motives, the cotton gin, telegraph, telephone, auto- 
mobiles, airplane, and radio—we must not fail to 
devote much of our teaching to show that America 
was gaining in strength and efficiency; that a virile 
race was engaged in homeric struggles in conquering 
their physical environment; and that our govern- 
ment, education, science, art, and civilization of to- 
day were to be the outcome of the hunting, fishing, 
herding, farming, lumbering, mining, manufactur- 
ing, commerce, and institutions of our forefathers. 
Therefore it is our duty and our privilege to lead our 
pupils to a keen appreciation of the life of the present: 
America at work in industry, business, and transpor- 
tation; how Americans use their great wealth for 
better things; how America is spending for the relief 
of other nations; how great a spirit of service she has 
showed to the world; how she is giving millions to 
educational purposes because she believes in the edu- 
cation of all the children of all the people. Nor 
must we neglect to bring out what Americans have 
learned to enjoy in their leisure time—what mu- 
sic, pictures, and good books mean to them. Amer- 
ica does not worship the “almighty dollar’’ to the 
exclusion of the enjoyment of the fine and beau- 
tiful things of life. She is the greatest of all the 
nations of the world to-day, and we have just 
cause to be proud that we are Americans. Conse- 
quently, the following units are essential for the 
course of study: (1) Problems of government in 
America; president and congress; state and local 
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government; politics; (2) the conservation of our 
natural resources—material and human; (3) the 
culture of America: literature, music, the fine arts, 
education; (4) the press and public opinion: jour- 
nalism, famous editors, papers of national reputation, 
the leading weeklies, the magazines; (5) recreation 
in our country: what our people do when they 


play. 
SUGGESTIONS FOR READING 


Winning The West, Theodore Roosevelt; The Crossing, 
Winston Churchill; The Adventures of Tom Sawyer; Life 
on The Mississippi, Mark Twain; Jack Hazard and His 
Fortunes, John T. Trowbridge; The Last of the Mohicans, 
James Fenimore Cooper; The Hoosier Schoolmaster, Ed- 
ward Eggleston; Arizona Nights, Stewart Edward White; 
The Golden Days of ’49, Kirk Munroe; The Romance of 
Labor, Twombly and Dana. 


REFERENCES 


Principles of Human Geography, Ellsworth Huntington 
and Sumner W. Cushing (John Wiley and Sons, Inc.); 
Types of Elementary Teaching and Learning, Samuel 
Chester Parker (Ginn and Company); My Country, 
G. A. Turkington; Social Problems, E. Towne; Elementary 
Economics, C. M. Thompson; The Twenty-Second Year- 
book, Part Il, pp. 185-207; The Study of Nations, H. E. 
Tuell and K. Latourette. 

Attention is also directed to experimental work being 
carried on by The Lincoln School of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Curriculum investigations have 
led to the publication of trial editions of The Social Science 
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Pamphlets, issued to secure the codperation and criticism 
of schools. The purpose of these pamphlets is to de- 
termine by measured experimentation the grade placement 
and teaching arrangement of the material contained 
therein, which comprises, (1) Immigration and American- 
ization; (2) Conserving our Natural Resources; (3) Indus- 
try, Business, and Transportation; (4) Schools, the Press, 
Public Opinion; (5) The American City and Its Problems; 
(6) The Culture of America and of Other Lands; (7) Prob- 
lems of Government in a Representative Democracy; 
(8) Primitive Peoples, Past and Present; (9) America and 
World Affairs. 

Attention is likewise directed to the following: The 
Course of Study of the University of Chicago Elementary 
School; The Course of Study of the Speyer School and of the 
Horace Mann Elementary School (Teachers College, 
Columbia University). 


34. TERRITORIAL EXPANSION 


In the story of the territorial expansion of the 
United States,! pupils are presented, through read- 
ing, with great problems and achievements. 


Paul L. Haworth describes the Philippine Islands 
as follows: 


The Philippines, ceded to the United States by Spain, 
consist of 3141 islands, seven eighths of which have an 
area of less than one square mile each, while nine contain 
over 10,000 square miles each, the largest being Luzon, 
with 40,969 square miles, and the next largest Mindanao, 


1The ten (10) additions to the territory of the United States include: 
The province of Louisiana, the Oregon country, Florida, Texas, two ad- 
ditions from Mexico, Alaska, Hawaii, the islands of Spain, and the Danish 
West Indies. 
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with 36,292 square miles. The total land area is 115,026 
square miles, and the total native population in 1899 ex- 
ceeded 7,000,000. In race they varied from brown Ma- 
lays to black, wooly-headed Negritos, in religion from 
Christians to Mohammedans and pagans, in civilization 
from college graduates to naked savages whose favorite 
dainty was dog meat and whose chief delight was hunting 
human heads. For three hundred years the islands had 
been subjected to Spanish rule, and most of the Filipinos, 
who constituted about seven eighths of the whole popu- 
lation, were at least nominally Christians and civilized, 
but slavery, peonage, polygamy, and other barbaric 
practices still flourished in places, especially among the 
fierce Mohammedan Moros. Large numbers of Chinese 
had settled in the islands, but the total white population, 
even as late as 1903, was only 14,271, with 15,419 mestizos 
or persons of mixed native and Chinese blood.! 


Events in the islands, political questions that have 
been raised because of our holding them, happen- 
ings in the Pacific, and many other historical-geo- 
graphical problems of intense interest are evident.? 
The events connected with the territorial expansion 
of the United States seem to have provided a large 
amount of the reading matter for juvenile books, 
particularly for boys. The element of adventure 
and of hair-breadth escapes, of course, is mostly 
responsible for this condition. But what American 
is not thrilled when he reads about the clashes be- 
tween the United States and Germany at Samoa, 
or at Manila? 

The acquisition and story of Alaska is one which 

'The Unated States in Our Own Times, p. 257. 

*See, Teaching Geography by Problems, pp. 37-39, E. E. Smith. 
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not only interests but, at the same time, presents 
some very profitable lessons. Many books about 
this northern possession of the United States have 
been written; magazines have been giving increasing 
attention to the country. The problem, Has the 
purchase of Alaska proved a profitable investment to 
the United States? offers the opportunity for open- 
ing up an historical-geographical story which, at the 
present time, should claim much popular interest. 
In fact, as the population of the world increases, and 
we people of the temperate zone become more and 
more dependent upon other people north and south 
of us, especially for our food, we must take more in- 
terest in what these people do and what they think 
about. Under such circumstances the reading of 
history not as a text-book in school, but in outside 
life, is increasing. However, it has not been long 
since the reading of history was confined exclusively, 
so far as popular reading is concerned, to classrooms 
and to history text-books. With the adoption of 
selected reading as a method of teaching, history as a 
pastime, as a pleasure, as an enjoyment, and as in- 
formation, is naturally associated. To meet this 
situation the schools are readjusting themselves. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR READING 


American Hero Stories, pp. 96-107; 207-217, Eva March 
Tappan; Pioneers of the Mississippi Valley, pp. 16-53; 
68-83, Charles A. McMurry; Story of the Thirteen Colonies, 
pp. 174-183, H. A. Guerber; Makers and Defenders of 
America, pp. 117-128, Foote and Skinner; North America, 
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pp. 236-259, Frank G. Carpenter; American Highways and 
Byways, Clifton Johnson; The Silver Horde, Rex Beach. 


STORIES OF SOCIAL STATESMEN 


In a prospectus of the studies of the curriculum 
there is much that can be compounded in order 
to teach children about the people who have helped 
to make our country what it is to-day. There is 
the story of the rise and growth of our great indus- 
trial system which provides many opportunities for 
learning of our great industrial statesmen and the 
humanitarian enterprises and plans they fostered. 
Then there are stories about great social statesmen 
who have invented machines, discovered remedies 
for diseases, preached the gospel of good will, and 
educated the ignorant. These have always been, 
and are now, in the midst of the great struggles being 
waged for liberty, for codperation, for knowledge, 
and the like. It is through the lives and works of 
such social statesmen as the following that we gain a 
correct insight into the truth about America: Louisa 
May Alcott, author; Rosa Bonheur, painter; Horace 
Greeley, editor; John James Audubon, naturalist; 
Thomas A. Edison, wizard of electricity; Luther 
Burbank, fairy godfather of the orchards; George 
Carver, the “‘goober’’ wizard; Mary Lyon, educator; 
Frances E. Willard, reformer; Wright brothers, 
aviators; Jane Addams, settlement worker; Walter 
Reed, the friend of mankind; John Wesley Powell, 
the conqueror; Jacob Riis, the ideal American citizen; 
Thomas Nast, a man whose pen was mightier than 
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the sword. Furthermore, such examples are valuable 
not only because they typify important aspects but 
also because it is natural to use lives of great leaders 
as a means of grasping and remembering important 
national developments. 

The following stories (Nos. 35 and 36) illustrate 
the importance of reading about achievements.! 
Here opportunity is offered for appreciation of the 
problem, The struggle for union. The most satis- 
factory outgrowth of such reading is the attitude 
of personal responsibility developed,—an attitude 
which will make the pupil, as a future citizen, active 
toward the improvement of conditions. From the 
two stories given here, the social point of view is 
engendered, with the result that the pupil will not 
be among those who are indifferent to public sanita- 
tion and to bad living conditions. If enough read- 
ing of such achievements be provided in elementary 
schools, the pupil will learn to appreciate that, 
*“The present problems of union arise in part from 
our inheritance, and in part from new tasks with 
which the country is confronted. These are (1) 
union between different races, (2) union between dif- 
ferent classes, (3) union for the great tasks of con- 
servation of resources, improving health, and pro- 
tecting the individual. In short, the need of union 
is to do together what we can not do separately. 
In early times, this meant chiefly defence against 
enemies. Now it means control over nature, defense 


1See pp. 172-175, “Travel, adventure, and achievements,” and pp. 
175-177, “ Biographies.” 
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against disease, and finally defense against harsh or 
unfair treatment of one class against another.’” 


35. A Fiaut Against ANoTHER ENEMY oF OvuR 
CouUNTRY 


Ninety times yellow fever invaded the United 
States. These epidemics carried death and destruc- 
tion, and left grief and poverty. New Orleans, 
Memphis, Galveston, Charleston, Portsmouth, Bal- 
timore, Philadelphia, New York, and many smaller 
towns have been swept by this disease. The epi- 
demic of yellow fever of 1793 wiped out one in every 
ten of Philadelphia’s population, and that of 1853 
cost New Orleans 8,000 lives. The financial loss to 
the United States in the one epidemic of 1878 was 
estimated as amounting to over $15,000,000. No 
one will ever know the panic and fear left by this 
dreadful malady. 

What could the government do to put an end to 
such a dreadful scourge?? 

For many years people, with the assistance of city 
governments and the federal government, had been 
fighting against this dreadful disease. They had 
tried everything then known to check its spread. 


1The Real Business of Living, p. 376. James H. Tufts. 


2In response to this question, fourth-grade pupils at first contributed 
answers dealings with precautions against contagion as follows: (1) fumi- 
gating, (2) isolation and quarantine, (3) medical inspection, (4) sanitary 
inspection. (In response to the question, When all these fail, what can 
the government do? one pupil replied, “It can send special doctors to go 
where they have yellow fever. These doctors will go right in with the 
patients and try to find out how people got yellow fever.”) 
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They had burned the bedding, clothes, and other 
articles used by patients suffering from the disease. 
They had isolated the patients. Physicians in- 
spected them regularly. These were careful to watch 
everybody who came into the yellow-fever zone and 
those who went out of it. They tried to keep 
everything as clean as possible. Working at these 
things, however, did no good, for still they could not 
check the spread of the fever. 

A man of action was needed, one who could dis- 
cover the real cause of the disease. Once the cause 
was known, then the fever could be stopped. Evi- 
dently, no one had yet found out the cause of yellow 
fever, because it was still going on. 

Walter Reed, born in Virginia in 1851, graduated 
in medicine at the University of Virginia when he 
was seventeen years old. Before the age of twenty- 
one, Walter Reed was a district physician in New York 
City, and at the age of twenty-two, he was one of the 
five inspectors of the board of health in Brooklyn. 
This was his first service in public life. 

Reed decided to enter the United States Army. 
This he did. Entering in 1875 as first lieutenant, 
he served for eighteen years as a medical officer in 
Arizona, Nebraska, Dakota, and in the Southern 
and Eastern states. In this way, he received a wide 
experience. He served his flag in the sparsely settled 
districts of the United States—in the ‘‘ Great Ameri- 
can Desert”, as it was then called—where people 
lived in cabins and even in dugouts. Healing and 
comforting, Reed carried his message of helpfulness 
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to the poor. The army posts on the frontier at this 
time were in the midst of sparsely settled communi- 
ties, and had only a small number of men stationed 
at them. The people for miles around called upon 
the army medical officers. Thus it was that Walter 
Reed entered upon his duty. Without help, and with 
only such instruments and medicines as could be 
hastily stuffed in his saddle-bag, he was summoned 
to attend a fractured thigh, a case of diphtheria, or 
many other diseases. 

Major Walter Reed studied the causes of many 
kinds of epidemic diseases at army posts. He 
taught in an army medical school. During the 
Spanish-American War there was much typhoid 
fever among the United States troops. Major Reed 
was selected to help in the study of the cause and 
the spread of this disease. Hundreds of individual 
cases were studied. Much patience and skill were 
required. The men who studied this typhoid situa- 
tion found out that not only was this fever caused 
by contaminated drinking water, but that it was 
also spread by the common fly that came in con- 
tact with patients and infected articles like clothing, 
tentage, and other utensils. 

In June, 1900, Major Reed was sent to Cuba as 
president of a board to study infectious diseases, and 
especially yellow fever. With him were acting as- 
sistant surgeons James Carroll, Jesse W. Lazear, and 
A. Agromite. These men found that much had been 
done in Cuba. Dirty and filthy places had been 
cleaned up. Many other things were done. The 
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people were generally more healthy, but yellow fever 
was still as bad as ever. 

Major Walter Reed was up against a hard proposi- 
tion. He knew he had to discover the cause of 
yellow fever. And he knew that no one else had yet 
discovered it, Would he succeed? 

Doctor Reed knew that filth was not the cause of 
the disease. People contracted it who lived in clean 
and wholesome surroundings. Something else caused 
it. 

Two things helped the doctor in his investigation. 
Doctors the world over now believed that malarial 
fever was caused by a mosquito. In the second 
place, Dr. Carlos Finlay, of Havana, Cuba, had 
claimed, a few years before, that yellow fever was 
also caused by a mosquito. But Doctor Finlay had 
not proved that this was so. 

The military governor of Cuba was a man who 
could appreciate the value of such a work as Reed 
was doing. He was broad minded and had special 
training. He codperated with Walter Reed and his 
associates. Money and authority were granted the 
workers. American soldiers, be it said to their 
glory, fearlessly volunteered in sufficient numbers to 
be experimented upon. 

These were brave men who, for the cause of their 
fellow men, allowed themselves to be given this awful 
fever. They hoped that by this sacrifice the real 
cause for the disease might be discovered, and many 
thousands of lives saved. Doctor Carroll allowed him- 
self to be bitten by a mosquito that twelve days pre- 
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viously had been filled with the blood of a yellow- 
fever patient. While he did not die, his case was the 
first experimental one. At the same time, Doctor La- 
zear also allowed an infected mosquito to bite him, 
but he was not even infected. Later, however, in 
the yellow-fever ward, he was bitten by a mosquito 
and noted the fact carefully. He died from this in- 
fection, a true hero and martyr to science. None of 
the other men who willingly exposed themselves to 
contracting this terrible disease died. 

This is the way in which the final proof of how the 
disease is caused and spread was made. A mosquito- 
proof building was divided into two parts. Infected 
mosquitoes were put in one part but they could not 
get into the other. A man was put in with these mos- 
quitoes. He was bitten several times. Two men 
who were subject to the disease slept in the other 
compartment thirteen nights. These two men did 
not get the disease, but the other man did. 

Every attempt was made to infect people by means 
of bedding, clothes, and other articles that had been 
used and soiled by patients suffering from yellow 
fever. Volunteers slept in a room with and handled 
the most filthy articles for twenty nights, but not a 
sign of yellow fever was noted among them. Their 
health was not impaired. That these people could 
catch the disease was proved by some of them being 
actually stricken when mosquitoes were allowed to 
bite them. This last experiment proved that it was 
useless to destroy valuable property exposed to yel- 
low fever because it might infect people. Had this 
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fact been known before, the people of the United 
States would have saved millions of dollars. 

Doctor Reed died in November, 1902, from ap- 
pendicitis. He had lived long enough to see his 
work proved and to know that a great city was freed 
from her ancient foe; to know that he had aided the 
country that he loved so well, and had made it 
possible for the flag that he had served so faithfully 
to wave over a people freed from the bonds of a 
dreadful disease. In addition, the greatest engineer- 
ing work of the last twenty years—the digging of the 
Panama Canal—was made possible. 


36. Tur SERVANT OF AN AMERICAN CITY 


As factories were set up in cities, many people left 
the country and the small towns to seek employ- 
ment. So rapidly did factories increase and so 
rapidly did people flock to the cities, that they could 
find scarcely any place to live. Tenement houses 
were built for these factory workers. These houses 
were tall, unattractive buildings, built in rows and 
covering city block after city block. Not only the 
hallways, but also the rooms were dark. No sun- 
light ever reached those who lived in them. They 
were hiding places for vice, crime, and filth. There, 
many children died of disease; others struggled along 
all their lives in poor health; while many grew up to 
be criminals. But the men who owned the tene- 
ments—the landlords—were making money on the 
rentals, and therefore more and more continued to 
be erected. 
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The city of New York was growing very rapidly. 
Thomas Nast had fought the corrupt politicians with 
his cartoons and had driven away one band of these 
robbers. There was another man who was to fight 
single-handed against landlords and corrupt politi- 
cians, who were backed by selfishness, wealth, and 
power. To fight against these powerful foes de- 
manded the bravest sort of man imaginable. 

Jacob August Riis came to America from Denmark 
in 1870, when he was twenty-one years old. His 
father was a teacher in the Latin school at Ribe, 
Jutland, Denmark, and there Jacob was educated. 
At Copenhagen he had learned the carpenter’s trade. 
When he arrived in America he did not find work 
plentiful. On the other hand, he found it hard to 
get any work at all. He went from place to place 
seeking to find something to do. He suffered from 
cold and hunger; he often slept in doorways or 
walked the streets at night. He was at various times 
a laborer in a coal mine, a farm hand, and an em- 
ployee in a brick yard. 

But Jacob was determined to be a journalist. Fi- 
nally he secured work as a police reporter on one of the 
daily New York newspapers. His office was in Mul- 
berry Street, just across from police headquarters. 
Not far away in Mulberry Street there was a turn of 
the street, called Mulberry Bend. Here were situated 
many of these dirty, crowded, and unhealthful tene- 
ments. Jacob Riis’s opportunity had now come. 
He was to fight for plenty of sunlight, air, and out- 
of-doors for the little children who slept in the filthy, 
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dark rooms, crowded in with many grown people 
and other children. He would fight the slum and all 
the evil that it stood for. He wanted these miser- 
able traps torn down and a park laid out in their 
place. He wanted to see the children have a chance 
by being able to play in the sunshine and in the 
open. 

But Riis was only a newspaper reporter. How 
could he fight against the rich landlords and the cor- 
rupt politicians? He began by writing about these 
tenements in his paper. He hoped that the people 
would be shocked by what he wrote, and that they 
would accordingly take steps to end these terrible 
conditions. But the people either did not read what 
this reporter wrote, or, if they did, they did not think 
things could be as bad as Riis said they were. 

But a powerful ally finally came to Riis’s rescue. 
The flashlight for taking photographs in the dark 
had just been invented. Jacob bought a camera 
and flashlight powder and set out with the police 
inspector on his rounds over the tenement district. 
He took pictures of the terrible conditions, and dis- 
played them in his paper. These made sucha power- 
ful appeal that Riis made lantern slides of them and 
gave illustrated lectures to the people of New York. 
Finally many people became interested and asked 
what they could do to help remedy the terrible con- 
ditions. 

To conquer Mulberry Bend and set at liberty 
thousands of little children, Riis had given ten years 
of his life. But he never faltered, even in the face 
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of serious difficulties and even danger of his life. 
The tenements of Mulberry Bend were finally bought 
by the city of New York, torn down, and a park 
established in their place. 

Riis had more worlds to conquer, and he was active 
all during his life as a journalist and as a philanthro- 
pist. In addition to what he did for the Mulberry 
Bend tenements, he brought about the destruction 
of all rear tenements in the city and their horror 
of darkness and filth, and substituted courtyards in 
their place. He also removed the bakeshops—often 
the source of destructive fires—from the tenement 
districts. He fought for truant schools for boys who 
were previously imprisoned with juvenile criminals; 
he labored for more and better schools; he helped to 
gain small parks for the city. He opposed child- 
labor, and was instrumental in securing playgrounds 
for schools. He exposed the contaminated state of 
the city’s water supply and brought about the pur- 
chase of the Croton water shed. 

Theodore Roosevelt said that Jacob Riis was the 
ideal American citizen. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR READING 


The Making of an American, Jacob Riis; Conquests 
of Invention, Parkman (Century); The Outline of Science, 
J. Arthur Thomson (Putnam); The Young People’s Shelf 
of Science, E. E. Slosson (Mac.); The Handicapped 
Winners, Sara Estelle Haskin (Lamar and Barton); Up 
from Slavery, Booker T. Washington; Heroes and Martyrs 
of Invention, G. M. Towle. 
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37. Storres Or CoorrerRATION 


Leverett S. Lyon constructs two stories illustrative 
of social organization.1. Although these stories have 
been incorporated in a pamphlet designed for the 
upper grades of the high school, they are easily 
adaptable to the sixth or seventh grade for the same 
purpose. The first story gives us a picture of the 
Western pioneer, showing how this pioneer met his 
relatively simple wants. In the other narrative, 
the “Codperation of Specialists in Modern Society,” 
Lyon supplies us with the “story of a modern boy and 
his discovery of the complexities of modern society. 

* This story stands out in sharp contrast 
to “The Western Pioneer’—his former story— 
illustrating the codperation of modern society in 
times of peace. 

In these instances we have the example of the 
interesting story made up from selected readings, cal- 
culated to give the pupil the opportunity to appreci- 
ate, in narrative and non-technical form, principles of 
social control. In the continuous story of the con- 
quest of the environment in America there are many 
instances of codperation—combining for common 
protection against Indians, working together to 
provide food and shelter, codperating and forming 
institutions of learning, fighting together against the 
ravages of disease, building tunnels, checking waste in 
material and in human resources, advancing trade and 
commerce, and acting together in similar endeavors. 


1Lessons in Community and National Life, Series A, pp. 19-26; 27-40. 
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Considered separately, these are isolated instances 
in the development of America; but once associated 
with the struggle for codperation they are codrdinated. 
By thus considering and classifying these instances 
of progress, wholesome attitudes and appreciations 
are developed. Furthermore, there is inculcated the 
habit of thinking about America’s struggles as the 
refining process of our great nation,—a process far 
from completed and for that reason demanding the 
wholehearted codperation of every person in America. 
In this connection, the story of the pupils’ state 
might be considered, and the following problem 
might be used. Does my state deserve to be ranked 
as one of the foremost states of the Union? Good 
citizenship demands that one apply knowledge to his 
social, economic, religious, and moral environments. 
(See pp. 11-12.) The most effective citizens are those 
who think and act in terms of accurate facts and 
genuine appreciations about their state and country. 
Consequently, we should be interested in providing 
sufficient literature and up-to-date material about 
the state’s history, economic, social, and geographic 
advantages and other material which will create in 
pupils a keen desire to keep informed about their 
state’s achievements and its importance to them, to 
the United States, and to the world at large. 


38. Tue Story oF Town AND Country! 


The story of America must also include the story of 
town and country. From our geography text-books 


1The Real Business of Living, pp. 325-333. James H. Tufts. 
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we secure information about (1) the better agricul- 
tural sections, (2) the less favored sections, (3) the 
frontier of to-day, (4) the mountain sections, and (5) 
the rural industrial communities. But our readings 
must lead us further, for we must learn the problems 
of country life which are the result of lack of op- 
portunities, lack of codperation through the local 
differences in interests and resources, and isolation. 
Nor should the assets of country life be neglected, for 
there is to be found health, independence, individual 
thinking, and equality. Rural America is launched 
upon a forward-moving program which includes the 
application of the results of science to farm life, 
codperation in production, buying, and marketing, 
better education through consolidated schools, and 
more cultural social life through good roads and better 
transportation. Surely, the American farmer, who 
is fighting in the very midst of America’s great strug- 
gles, needs the sympathetic and intelligent interest of 
American school children. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR READING 


Current periodicals and magazines. See Readers Guide 
to Periodical Literature. 


39. Tue Story oF Cities IN America! 


So many people live in cities, the problems of city 
life are so multitudinous, the privileges are so great, 
and the life so strenuous, that this story must be in- 
“1The Real Business of Living, pp. 299-324. James H. Tufts. 
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cluded. Let us outline the following topics for use 
in assisting us to direct our pupils’ reading and in 
providing data for problem-solving: 


I. 


II. 


III. 


How cities have grown. 

. Increase in world population. 

. Scientific discoveries and inventions. 
. Facilities for commerce. 

. Water transportation. 

. Railroad facilities. 

. Good roads. 

. Effect of economic laws and social instincts. 
The effects of city growth. 

1. Upon the nations. 

2. On social and religious institutions. 
3. On the family. 

The people who live in cities. 

1. Native groups. 

2. Immigrant groups. 

3. Indigenous groups. 

4. Industrial groups. 

5. Other groups. 


IQ OS OO DO = 


. Conditions and influences in cities. : 


1. Homes; housing. 
. Social classes. 
. Overcrowding. 


. Health. 


2 

o 

4. Recreation. 
5 

6. Crime. 


V. What the city does for its citizens. 
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1. Agencies of the government—health, edu- 
cation, ete. 
VI. The duty of the citizen to his city. 


Many projects in the form of charts and maps add 
to comprehension as follows: (1) Congestion map of 
the United States; population per square mile by 
states. (2) Chart to show a comparison of the urban, 
village, and country population. (8) Colored maps 
to show the industrial areas of the United States. 
(4) Chart to show the growth of cities in the United 
States during the past seventy years. (5) Chart to 
show the relative growth of rural population and 
cities of 25,000 and over during the last decade. (6) 
Projects in community civic interests: The Twentieth 
Yearbook, pp. 134-154. 


40. Ture Story oF CONSERVATION 


We are now ready to consider other contemporan- 
eous problems of importance. Among them is the 
question of the conservation of life and health. Two 
serious problems, since the industrial development of 
our country, are connected with child labor and with 
women in industry. One problem is to keep children 
out of work, and the other is to protect women who 
are already at work. 

Many industrial accidents have called for the 
“Safety First” movement. It is the duty of the 
state to regulate public health. State commissions 
have been formed to investigate health insurance 
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and some states are now active in instituting health 
insurance for citizens. 

Child labor, women in industry, the “Safety First” 
movement, public health and health insurance are 
all necessary considerations for the American citizen, 
for our people now deem it the part of wisdom to con- 
serve life, health, and natural resources. Consequent- 
ly, these fit into our story of American life. 

By means of the stories we have just suggested, 
significant aspects of life in America are to be in- 
cluded in our course of study. These are to wrest 
space from those unessential and impractical topics 
which have grown out of the useless practices of the 
past. Many contemporary matters of outstanding 
importance are to be set forth, and the pupils are to 
view the main currents of American life and are 
to explore the streams which feed these currents— 
historical background and geographic conditions. 
Therefore, the following aspects of American life are 
to receive attention: 

I. Capital and labor. 
II. Territorial expansion and national inde- 
pendence. 
III. Immigration and Americanization. 
IV. Conservation of our resources. 
V. Conservation of life and health. 
VI. America at work—industry, business, com- 
munication, and transportation. 
VII. The press and public opinion. 
VIII. Problems of town and country. 
IX. Problems of the American city. 
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X. Customs, laws, and forms of government; 
some political problems. 
XI. The culture of America. 
XII. America and world affairs. 


REFERENCES 


The reading of the pupils may be directed by using the 
following books: America First, Lawton B. Evans; The 
Story of the Great Lakes, Channing and Lansing; The 
Western United States, H. W. Fairbanks; North America, 
Frank G. Carpenter; Highways and Byways Series, Clifton 
Johnson; The Oregon Trail, Francis Parkman; Famous 
Leaders in Industry, Edwin Wildman; My Country’s Voice, 
Frances N. Greene; The Covered Wagon, Emerson Hough; 
Dramatic Episodes in Congress and Parliament, Ethel 
Robson; Conquests of Invention, Parkman; American 
Leaders, Walter Lefferts; A Dutch Boy Fifty Years After, 
Edward Bok; World Stories Retold, W. J. Sly; The School 
Book of Forestry, C. L. Pack; The Boys’ Book of Firemen, 
The Boys’ Book of Policemen, 1. Crump; Uncle Sam Series, 
W. A. Du Puy; The Boys’ Own Books Series; A 
History of Travel in America, Seymour Dunbar; Compton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia; The World Almanac (current 
edition); Lessons in Community and National Life, Series 
A, Series B, Series C; newspapers, periodicals, and maga- 
zines (Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature). 

Prof. H. C. Hill supplies us with suggestions for giving 
pupils ideas of the complex phases of social life through 
the use of literature. In his book, Community Life and 
Civic Problems, fiction lists are given at the end of chap- 
ters. For example, on the topic, The Family, about 
thirty titles are listed. Among them are Little Women, 
Little Men, The Mill on the Floss, The Cotter’s Saturday 
Night, Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch. On the topic, 
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The School, there are named such titles as Nicholas 
Nickleby, The Hoosier Schoolmaster, Stover at Yale, Emmy 
Lou. On the topic, The Church, there are mentioned The 
Pilgrim’s Progress, The Sky Pilot, The Vision of Sir Laun- 
fal, Ben Hur. 

The following books are most valuable for teachers: 
The Fight for a Free Sea, Ralph D. Paine; The Forty- 
Niners, Stewart Edward White; The New South, Holland 
Thompson; The Railroad Builders, John Moody; The Paths 
of Inland Commerce, Archer B. Hulbert; Pioneers of the Old 
Southwest; Adventurers to Oregon, Constance L. Skinner; 
Texas and the Mexican War, N. W. Stephenson; The Path 
of Empire, Carl Russell Fish; The Passing of the Frontver, 
Emerson Hough—all in Chronicles of America (Yale); 
The Outline of Science, J. Arthur Thomson (Putnam); 
Creative Chemistry, E. E. Slosson (Century Co.); Busi- 
ness Geography, Huntington and Williams (Wiley); 
Men Who Are Making America, B. C. Forbes (B. C. 
Forbes); The Real Business of Living, James H. Tufts 
(Holt); The Twenty-Second Yearbook, Part II; encyclope- 
dias; newspapers, periodicals, and magazines (Readers? 
Guide to Periodical Interature). Problems and projects 
are given in the following: The Twentieth Yearbook, Part I, 
pp. 86, 88, 90, 98; 134-147; Teaching Geography by Prob- 
lems, pp. 210-228; 263-278, E. E. Smith; Social Science 
Pamphlets, Rugg and Others (The Lincoln School of 
Teachers College); pamphlets and data issued by city, 
state, and national governments. 


Summary.—The foregoing pages aim to show, (1) 
that, in the course of study, there should be focused 
upon important topics, problems, and projects read- 
ing material designed to give children the means for 
grasping the scope and meaning of great ideas; (2) 
that we ourselves should have clearly in mind the 
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great ideas in a course of study and how to present 
these to children (some stories were therefore given 
chiefly to illustrate this point); (3) that we should be 
able to put children in possession of these ideas. 
It is chiefly by directed reading that the full purport 
of great ideas becomes known. Suggested readings 
were therefore given in order to illustrate this point. 
We should presume that boys and girls of the inter- 
mediate grades think and appreciate great thoughts. 
We should likewise see to it that our course of study 
absorbs some of the natural growth and exuberance 
of youth, and that it gives direction to native thought 
and action. Surely for this purpose the elementary 
school curriculum as a whole offers enough generative 
ideas. Once these are determined and seized upon 
by children, it is the height of wisdom to see to it 
that a reading program is provided that shall unfold 
these great ideas in their richest meaning. 


CONCLUSION 


In our judgment, a résumé of the leading facts in 
this treatise should set forth the following aims and 
ends: (1) to show the futility and folly of purposeless 
reading, (2) to demonstrate how reading at present 
suffers through isolation as a separate subject, (3) to 
inveigh against exclusive adherence to oral reading in 
the grades, and (4) to sound the death knell of such 
grade readers as contain unsuitable and unrelated 
subject matter for pupils. So much for the destruc- 
tive or leveling phase. And constructively we have 
also sought to show (1) how reading may be im- 
proved, (2) how improvement in this subject con- 
duces to improvement in all subjects, (8) how this 
improvement is positively essential to the develop- 
ment of a true civic conscience, and (4) how this im- 
provement likewise provides a favorable environ- 
ment for influencing conduct. 

We have endeavored to prove that purposeless 
reading is largely responsible for that deplorable 
superficiality and paucity of ideas so characteristic 
of the present generation. ‘“‘“Who reads and to his 
reading brings not a spirit and judgment equal or 
superior, uncertain and unsettled still remains.” It 
cannot be gainsaid that to purposeless reading is to 
be attributed the existing aversion to constructive 
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and substantial literature. Purposeless reading is 
also a prime cause of such undesirable conditions as 
the formation of false and immature judgments, the 
inability to interpret written instructions, and the 
distaste for reading in general. 

We have likewise demonstrated how reading suffers 
through isolation as a separate subject. In accom- 
plishing this we submitted evidence to show that 
reading, long regarded as an important subject— 
being one of the original “three R’s”—shared the 
fate of all other subjects in the course of study by 
being relegated to a distinct and separate status, thus 
bearing to them litile or no relation. As a result of 
such isolation the stultifying practice of having in 
the grades no reading but oral came to be perpetu- 
ated. 

We feel that we have proved that the modern pub- 
lic school course of study should, first of all, conform 
to the needs of the pupil and not to the demands of a 
classical curriculum. To accomplish this end we be- 
lieve that it will be found necessary to discard un- 
essential and impractical topics, to provide a flexible 
course of study, and to have due regard for cor- 
relation of subject matter, thus reducing rather than 
increasing the number of subjects to be taught sep- 
arately. In order that these vital improvements 
may be effected, the material in each subject must 
be made suitable for the children of each grade, and 
each child must progress by means of mastering that 
material most in keeping with his immediate needs. 
In short, the course of study is to be improved by 
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the application of economic and scientific procedures 
in teaching and learning, especially in reading. 

We have maintained that improvement of read- 
ing conduces to improvement in all other subjects. 
Reading and studying possess many identical ele- 
ments, and good habits of reading find wide appli- 
cation in studying. Subjects can be mastered best 
only by people proficient in reading, because prac- 
tically all of subject matter is reading matter. Also, 
when problems and projects are applied to the cur- 
riculum, the material contributory to them must 
necessarily be drafted from a variety of subjects. 
And without the gift of accurate reading, innate or 
obtained by wise direction in schools, this application 
cannot be wisely or effectively made. 

We have established the fact that economic and 
scientific instruction in reading is essential to the 
development of a true civic consciousness, (1) be- 
cause it inculcates in pupils lofty moral ideals, (2) 
because it develops in children a desire for the proper 
quality and character of reading, and (3) because it 
accustoms the pupils to discrimination and reflection. 
From the above it is obvious that reading is an indis- 
pensable factor in moulding and developing a desir- 
able type of citizenship. 

Finally, we have presented reading as a means of 
influencing the conduct of boys and girls in their daily 
comradeship by providing them with literary stimula- 
tion, with subjects for conversation, and with examples 
of morals and manners for criterions. No progressive 
teacher now denies that education for leisure time 
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constitutes a vitally important part of the educa- 
tional process. When, as we have already suggested, 
reading is made to furnish pupils with a large measure 
of that wholesome stimulation which resists noxious 
influences in leisure time, it greatly helps to counter- 
act the baneful overstimulation of degrading emo- 
tional experiences, and thus becomes a potent force 
in the crystallization of innate virtues into good man- 
ners and morals. Only on these cornerstones can 
education profit most or democracy rise to the con- 
summation of perpetual glory and eternal existence. 

Thus it is evident that too much emphasis can not 
be given to the proper teaching of reading; for not 
only is this subject the heart of the school curriculum, 
but upon the effective mastery and use of this sub- 
ject also depends to a large extent the future destiny 
of our republic. 


APPENDIX 


To make the references and bibliographies in this text 
most useful the publishers of important books are given. 
In most cases abbreviations have been used to save space. 
These abbreviations are explained in this appendix. The 
address given is that of the principal office of each firm. 


(A.B.C.) American Book Company, New York City. 
(Appleton) D. Appleton & Co., New York City. 
(Cent.) Century Co., New York City. 

(Crowell) Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York City. 
(Dodd) Dodd, Mead and Company, New York City. 
(D. P.) Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden City, N. Y. 
(Dutton) E. P. Dutton & Co., New York City. 

(Ed. Pub.) Educational Publishing Co., Boston, Mass. 
(Flanagan) A. Flanagan Co., Chicago, IIl. 

(Funk) Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York City. 

(Ginn) Ginn and Company, Boston, Mass. 

(Harpers) Harper & Brothers, New York City. 
(Heath) D. C. Heath & Co., New York City. 

(Holt) Henry Holt & Co., New York City. 

(H. M.) Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, Mass. 

(Lip.) J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

(Little) Little, Brown & Co., Boston, Mass. 
(Longmans) Longmans, Green & Co., New York City. 
(Lothrop) Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Co., Boston, Mass. 
(Mac.) Macmillan & Co., New York City. 

(Page) The Page Company, Boston, Mass. 

(Putnams’) G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York City. 
(Rand) Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago, Il. 

(Scrib.) Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York City. 
(Silver) Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston, Mass. 

(Stokes) Frederick A. Stokes & Co., New York City, 
(Wiley) John Wiley & Sons, New York City. 
(Winston) J. C. Winston & Co., Phila., Pa. 

(Yale) Yale University Press, New Haven, Conn. 
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INDEX 


Adventure, stories of, 172-175 
Animal stories, 171-172 
Appreciation (reading for), 43, 44, 
168, 169, 170, 174-175, 176, 
178-179 
in grade IV, 101, 102 
in grade VI, 120-122 
of poetry, 177-180 
Appreciations, as ends, 3 
of the course of study, 204-207, 
236-237 
Arithmetic, course of study in, 
32-33 
Attitudes, as ends, 3 
Auxiliaries to mastery of material, 
92 


Biography, 115, 175-177 
in grade IV, 186 
in grade V, 188 
in grade VI, 189 
in grade VII, 190 
in grade VIII, 191-192 
Bobbitt, Franklin, 38-39 
Bonser, F. G., 34 
Books, 
adapted to child’s experience, 
158 
capitalizing the child’s desire 
for, 150 


Character, reading in relation to, 
132-133 

Citizenship, training in, 93, 96, 
131-132, 136-139, 204, 207, 211 
Herbert Spencer on, 30 

Civics, 
biography vital to, 176 
course of study in, 28-29 
organization of material, 226-351 
reading in relation to, 131-132 


Civil War, changes (in curriculum) 
after, 6-9 
Clark, Kate U., 206-207 
Colvin, S. S., 60 
Comprehension, 
of reading, 75 
testing, 147 
training in, 119-121 
Codperation, 
stories of, 226-351 
struggle for, 202 
Correlation, 80, 198, 202 
in grade VI, 110-111 
Course of study, 
adjustment of, 37-38 
classical, 1, 6, 197 
content of, 17, 21-36, 199 
early, 1-6 
enrichment of, 173 
faults of, 175 
flexibility in, 157, 207-210 
how compiled, 197 
how to improve, 150, 176-177, 
198, 200, 203 
improvement illustrated, 211,216 
in intermediate grades, 164 
in literature, 184-195 
in poetry, 194-195 
logical arrangement, 158 
overcrowded, 198 
problems in, 197, 200 
psychological arrangement of, 
158-159 
Cramming, 5 
Culture, popular conception of, 10 
Current events, 
in grade IV, 82 
in grade V, 90, 109 
in grade VI, 113, 119 
objectives in teaching, 50 
organization of, 51 
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Culture-epoch theory, 3, 25 
Curiosity, capitalizing a child’s, 
153-154 
Curriculum (see course of study). 
Cursory reading, 92, 96 
in grades VI-VIII, 91 


Dewey, John, 20, 21 
Dictionary, 60, 85, 92, 107-108, 
111, 113, 114, 119 
Discipline, 4, 13-15, 
210-211 
formal, 3, 146, 148, 158 
Dramatization, 47-82 
in grade IV, 82-83 
in grade V, 90-91, 109-110 
in grade VI, 93-94 
Drawing, course of study, 33 
Dunn, A. W., 31 


Eclectic method, 74 
Education, 
causes of changes in, 8-9 
contributions to, 37 
effect of changes upon, 9-15 
influences upon, 8-10, 12, 19, 20 
useless practices in, 136-137 
Effect, law of, 136, 138, 143, 154 
Elementary schools, 
course of study in, 21-36 
early conditions, 19 
effect of changes upon, 19-20 
social studies introduced, 21, 31 
Eliot, C. W., 14, 36 
Encyclopedias, use of, 53-54, 108 
Enjoyment (reading for), 43, 45, 
109, 118, 166-167, 170, 170-184 
Environment, creating a favor- 
able, 139-142, 158 
influence of, 143 
Errors, 
in oral reading, 45-46 
in school practice, 136-137 
Exercise, law of, 136, 138, 143, 154 


Fables, 166-167 
in grade IV, 185 
in grade V, 186 
in grade VI, 188 
in grade VII, 190-191 
in grade VIII, 192 


103, 115, 


INDEX 


Faculty psychology, 142-143 

Failures in Elementary grades, 96, 
199 

Folk stories (see fables) 

Formal discipline, 3, 142, 143, 158 


Gardenville School (St. Louis), 
104-107, 119-122 

Geography, 
biography vital to, 176 
course of study, 21-24 
development of, 22-23 
human, 201, 208 
objectives, 201-202 
organization of material, 226-351 
present status, 23-24 
subject matter, 201 

Givens, C. B., 85 

Gray, W. S., 45-46, 108 

Groups of children, reading by, 
80, 102, 113-114 


Habits, 3, 76, 136-137; 166-7 
in literature, 89-90 
in silent reading, 54 
of remembering, 58-59 
(see skill; exercise and effect, 

law of) 

History, 
biography vital to, 176 
course of study in, 24-27 
organization of material, 226-351 
report about, 26-28 
study of, 216-218 

Huntington, E., and Cushing, S., 
24, 209 

How to study, 80, 111, 147-149, 
150 


Ideals, 
American, 223 
in biography, 175-176 
Imagination, 
in adults, 154-155 
in children, 154, 168 
Industrial Arts, 33-34 
Influences upon education, 8-10, 
12, 19, 20 
Information (reading for), 43, 44, 
75, 84, 173-174, 175, 259 
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Instincts, 153-155 
Instructions, reading to interpret, 
56, 58, 73 
Interpretative reading, 53-58 
Tnterrelationships between  sub- 
jects, 202 ff. in grade IV, 102-104 
Investigations, scientific, 199 
(see tests and measurements) 


James, William, 37 
Judd, Chas. H., 31 


Knowledge, acquisition of, 3 
application of, 11-12 
struggle for, 237-248 


Language, improvement by read- 
ing, 92, 103 
Legendary heroes, 169-170 
in grade IV, 186 
in grade V, 187 
in grade VI, 188 
in grade VII, 190 
in grade VIII, 192 
Lewis, W. D., 53 
Liberty, a problem about, 212-216 
Library, 
a laboratory, 151 
contents of, 79 
cost of, 151 
necessity of, 66 
school, 79, 81, 82, 151-153 
selecting books for, 152 
use of grade library, 95-96, 123 
Life values, goal of reading, 131ff. 
Literature, 
a school subject, 162-163 
analysis of, 165-166, 174 
classical, 168-169, 170-171 
course of study in, 163-164 
for girls, 181-182 
historical, 183-184 
in grade IV, 81, 177, 185-186 
in grade V, 89, 177, 186-188 
in grade VI, 188-189 
in grade VII, 177, 189-191 
in grade VIII, 177, 191-192 
objectives sought in, 39-40, 
162-165, 184-185 
of the sea, 182 


Literature, 
of war, 182 
out-of-doors, 171-172 
taste for, 150-153 


Magazines (see periodicals) 
Manual training, 33-34 
Marshall, L. C., 31 
Meanings of words, 60-61 
Mechanics of reading, 45-46, 71-73, 
76 
Memorizing, 5, 59-60, 179-180 
Monroe, Paul, 19-20 
Moore, E. C., 6-8, 35-36 
Motivation, 
by acting parts, 90 
by dramatization, 48 
by flexible course of study, 159 
by questions, 61-66 
by word-study, 77 
in current events, 49, 51-53 
in grade V, 90 
in grade VI, 111 
in literature, 89 
in oral reading, 85, 91-92 
In variety, 43-66; 94-95 
McMurry, F. M., 11-12, 53 
Myths, 167-168 
in grade IV, 185 
in grade V, 187 
in grade VI, 188 
in grade VII, 190-191 
in grade VIII, 192 


Nationalization, 223-351 
Nature stories, 171-172 
in grade IV, 186 
in grade V, 187 
in grade VI, 188-189 
in grade VII, 190 
in grade VIII, 191 
Nature study, 21 
Needs, higher, 202 


Oral reading, 
classified, 78 
errors in, 45-46 
for appreciation, 79 
for enjoyment, 79. 
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Oral reading, 
for information, 79, 116-118 
improvement in, 76-77 
in grade IV, 78-79, 101, 104 
in grade V, 84-88, 90, 109 
in grade VI, 91-92, 114-115 
of classics, 169 

Outlines, 
association of ideas by, 58-59 
importance of, 58 
in grade V, 88-89 
organization of ideas by, 108, 

109, 111-112, 123-126 


Pamphlets, 
influence of, 93 
used in reading, 54-55 
Parker, S. C., 19, 25, 35-36 
Penmanship, 33 
Periodicals, 53, 93, 207 
Poetry, 
appreciation of, 177-180 
classified, 179, 181 
collections of poems, 181 
course of study, 194-195 
in grade readers, 181 
learning by, 178-181 
objectives in, 112-113, 178 
Posters, 55 
Problems, 
defined, 15 
examples of, 15-17; 52-53, 88 
in American democracy, 202-203 
in course of study, 200, 211-215 
in grade IV, 103-104 
in grade V, 109-110, 226-227 
in grade VI, 92-93, 115-116, 
120-122 
reading in relation to, 80, 86-220 
suggestions for organizing read- 
ing, 226-351 
Psychology, in arrangement of 
course of study, 158-159 
Puritanism, 2 


Questioning, 61, 66, 210 
by groups, 81 
in grade IV, 100, 103 
in grade V, 108 
in grade VI, 111, 114-116, 122 
in grade VIII, 127 


INDEX 


Readers, grade, 151, 198 
classical literature in, 168-169, 
170, 174 
contents of, 174 
inadequacy of, 149 
in grade IV, 104-107 
in grade V, 107-108 
in grade VI, 115-116 
poetry in, 181 
testing, 74 
use of, 94-95 
Reading, 
classroom examples, 98-130 
course of study, 35-37 
development of, 35-36 
functioning of, 74-97 
organized, 224 
sixth-grade report, 66-69 
varieties of, 98-127 
Realism, 140, 155 
Recreation by reading, 134-136, 
138-139 
Reed, Walter, 334-339 
Reference books, 53, 89, 224, 259, 
262, 270, 284-285, 294, 312, 317, 
323, 328-329, 349-350 
Reflective reading, 81, 96, 101,104— 
105, 109, 118, 172 
examples of, 91-92 
Remedial measures, 142-147 
Repeating grades, 5 
Riis, Jacob, 339-342 
Romance in fact, 140-142, 339-343 
Rowland, A. L., 53 
Rugg, Earl, 32 
Rugg, Harold, 32 


Schweppe, Emma, 32 
Science, 171-172, 176 
Self-education, 21, 139 
Self-expression, 180 
Self-reliance, 84, 133-134, 139 
Silent reading, 
compared with oral, 144 
in grade IV, 76-78, 100, 104-110 
in grade V, 88, 108-109 
in grade VI, 111-112, 114-115, 
119-123 
speed and comprehension, 75-76, 
86-88, 120, 147, 149 
tests in, 86-88, 144-146 


INDEX 


Skill in reading, 71, 76, 85-87, 
169, 174 
(see habits; exercise and effect, 
law of) 
Slang, 92 
Smith, E. E., 91, 208-209 
Smith, Wm. A., 74, 78, 147 
Smith, W. H., 5 
Social statesmen, 332-343 
Social studies, background of, 200 
conspicuous, 12 
development of, 29-32 
Speed in reading, 54, 75, 76, 88, 
119-121, 147, 168 
. Spelling, 198-200 
Spencer, Herbert, 29-31 
Sports, 171-172 
Stone, C. R., 104-107, 119-123 
Study, 
good habits of, 84 
teaching how to, 147-149 
Supervised study, 80 
Supplementary readers, in geog- 
raphy, 184 
in history, 183 
in literature, 184 
in grade IV, 102 
in grade V, 108, 109 
in grade VI, 112 
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Tabula rasa theory, 1 

Teaching children how to study, 
80, 147-149 

Tests and measurements of reading 
ability, 85-88, 113, 144, 145-147, 
148-149 

Text-books, 3, 75, 158, 164, 197, 
208, 210, 216-220 

Thorndike, E. L., 2, 47, 75, 77-78, 
143, 144, 148-149 

Topical reading, 91, 92, 96, 112, 
114-115, 116, 122, 123-126 

Travel, stories of, 172-175 

Tufts, J. H., 13, 209, 213-214 

Types of reading, 127 


Union, struggle for, 202 


Variety of procedure, 94-95 
Vocabulary, 
automatic reading, 77-78 
building by literature, 168, 173 
building in grade IV, 101 
how to increase, 77-78, 92 


Wilson, Woodrow, 215 

Word-study, 45-46, 60-61, 99, 
107-108, 111, 113, 114-115 

World War, 31 

Written instructions, reading to 
interpret, 56-58, 73, 89 
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